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Folktales from the Upper Panjáb.— Hy the Rev. C, Swyxsentos, 
M. R. A. S., Chaplain of Nausherd. 


“In Winter's tedious nights, sit by the fire E ~ dae 
With good old folks, and let them tell thee tales!” -x 
a | The tales and stories-which I propose to present to the notice of mems 
E L bers have been literally gathered on winter's nights from the lips of the 
= peasantry of the Upper Panjab. So far as I am aware, not one of them 
— has appeared in print; but in any case, whether some few of them have - 

E been published or not, there must still exist in the ensuing series a pecus ` 
P liarity of treatment and a freshness of incident, together with many other 
WI important points of difference, which will mark this collection as an original 

- effort, interesting in itself, and interesting too for purposes of comparison. 

| The story-tellers were partly Panjdbis, and partly Pátháns; some of them 
| were tottering old men, and some of them youths, robust and strong. They 
. are the tales which are the delight of the village Hazráh on winter's nights, 
when i iey winds are blowing, and when the young men gather round the 
22-2 blazing fire to hear of the fantastic deeds of giants and fairies, and the 
“adventures of animals and men, or when the village guest, if not too tired 
toe sit up, alternates the recital of fictitious wonders by news from the 
ae world, or commands the attention of auditors as simple as himself 
y circumstantial accounts of most disastrous chances, of moving accidents 

of his own, by flood and fell. It was at tho little village of Ghazi on the 
aa river Indus, thirty miles above Atak, that many of these stories were 
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told to the compiler, and translated to him vivd roce from the Paujábi by 
his hospitable host and attached friend Thomas Lambert Barlow, Esq. 
There within sight and hearing of the majestic river of bistory and 
romance, in a district exclusively pastoral, close to the fabled mountain of 
Gangar, in the midst of many a ruined temple and fortress of an earlier 
race and a former faith, on ground historical and even classical though now 
so obscure and unknown, these interesting gleanings of old-world folklore 
were carefully gathered and stored. Exactly opposite lies a line of rocky 
hills overlooking the rushing waters of the river. On this spot stood an 
ancient city of fabulous strength and vast extent, the home of four Hindú 
brothers, all of them kings, Each of the low peaks of which there are several 
is crowned by a tower, a palace or a temple, while traces of connecting 
walls and ruined dwellings traverse the ground on all sides to the very 
edge of the cliff. ‘This city according to tradition was so vast that one of 
its gates was close to Hund, an equally ancient site, which stands on the 
same bank about twenty miles to the south. What was the name of this 
once mighty capital? Possibly it may survive among the popular names 
of the peaks and ravines on which it was built, as Gálláh, Pihür, Gharri 
dhá Lar, Parri dhá Kéátthá, Gaddhi dhá Kátthá, Gangáriánh dha Kassi, 
Bhoru dha Kátthbá. Hund has been identified as the spot where “ Sikander 
Bádsháh" crossed over his conquering army of Greeks, and undoubtedly it 
possessed an important ferry from the very earliest ages. 
sA, few miles to the north of Ghazi where the hills begin to close in, 
we can almost see the collection of hamlets known as Torbela, the inhabi- 
tants of which are addicted to the curious vice of eating clay, as people 
in other parts are given to the consumption of opium. Opposite Torbela 
stands the warlike independent village of Kabbal. It is here, between 
thasa two rival villages not more than twelve miles from Ghazi, that the 
Indus breaks through the gorge ot-tno-zestraining peaks on either side, the 
last spurs of the Himalayas, forming the territory, in part independent, 
but partly under our dominion, which the inhabitants call Yákistán. How 
beautifulis the view miles and miles up the river, with the descending lines 
of the precipitous mountains, one behind the other, receding ever more and 
more into blue baze, until crowned by the distant snows! As one sits i in 
the warm winter sun, among the river boulders at Gházi, where the gold. 
washers are busy at werk, and as one directs one's gaze horthwards, past the 
bare tawny hills into the remote distance, one thinks how all this land was 
once in the hands of a dynasty of Greeks, of helmed Menander, or lightning- 
wielding Antialkidas, whose coins attest the excellency of the arts in these 
remote places when under their accomplished sway, but of whose infldence 





every living trace seems to have disappeared, unless, in the classical designa. 





of the village basketwork, or in the graceful devices in red and green on the 
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country nambdás of felt, one may be permitted to detect a remnant, how- 
ever slight, of Grecian taste and western refinement. Passing on to 
a succeeding era, one remembers the local tradition of king Rásálu who, 
from those very heights to the left, hurled at his rival on the eastern bank 
a mighty defiance in the shape of a huge mass of greenstone weighing a 
maund and a half. Five kos it hurtled through the air, and it still reposes 
on the spot where it fell. Or, one longs for a holiday, however short, and 
for money and men, to penetrate beyond the tributary Sirin, famous for 
mársir, and to visit the remoter hills of 'Thánnaul, the district of 
Nawáb Akram Khán, whose Summer House gleams from a distant peak, 
there, among much besides, to search for and to find the “ Haldi Dill,” 
or great Rocking Stone, of which the people tell, and which though of 
towering size can be moved, say they, by a touch of a single finger. 
However, it is time to address myself to the Folktales. I shall at- 
tempt in this issue little or no commentary, but I would leave each one of 
them to speak for itself, merely premising that the first series shall consist 
of a selected number of fables and shor stories, and the next of longer and 
more ambitious stories having much resemblance in general character to 
the tales in the “Arabian Nights." l i 





I. Tae WEAVER AND THE PROPHECY. 


A village weaver went out to cut firewood. Climbing a tree he stood 
upon one of the branches, which he began to hew off “close to thë frunk. 
“ My friend,” said a traveller passing below, “ you are standing on the very 
limb which you are cutting off. Ina few minutes you and ft will both 
fall to the ground." The weaver unconcernedly continued his task and 
soon both the branch and himself fell to the foot of the tree as the travc!"s= 
had foretold. Limping after him the weaver cried, “ Sir, you are God, you 
are God, Sir, you are God —what you prophesied has come to pass." “Tut, 
man, tut," answered the traveller, “I'm not God." “ Nay, but you are," 
replied the weaver, “and now pray, O pray, tell me when I am to die?" 
To be rid of his importunity, the traveller answered, ** You will die on the 
day on which your mouth bleeds,” and he pursued his way. 

Bome days had elapsed when the weaver happened to be making some 
scarlet cloth, and as he had frequently to separate the threads with his 
mouth, a piece of the coloured fibre by chance stuck M one of his front teeth. 
Catching sight of this in a glass, and instantly conclading that it was blood, 
and that his last hour was at hand, he entered his hut, and said ** Wife, 
wife, I'm sick ; in a few moments I shall be dead: let me lie down, and 
go, dig my grave!" So he lay down on his bed, and turning his face to the 
wall, closed his eyes, and began deliberately to die. And indeed, such is the 
power of the imagination among these people, that he would have died with- 


— 
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out doubt, if a customer had not called for his clothes, He seeing the man's 
condition and hearing of the prophecy, asked to examine his mouth. “ Ah," 
said he, “what an idiot are you? Call you this blood ?" and taking out the 
thread he held it before the weaver's eyes. ‘The weaver, as a man reprieved 
from death, was overjoyed, and springing to his feet he resumed his work, 
having been rescued, as he imagined, from the very brink of the grave. 


II. Tre tuner WEAVERS. 


There were three weavers, all brothers, who lived in the same village. 
One day the eldest said to the others “ I am going to buy a milch buffalo." 
So he went to a farmer, paid for the buffalo, and brought it home to his 
house. 

'The second brother was quite touched by the sight of it. He viewed 
its heads, its horns, and its teats, and then said “O brother, allow me to be 
a partner in this beautiful buffalo?” Said the elder, '* I have paid for this 
beautiful buffalo twenty-two rupees. If you wish to be a partner in her, 
you had better go to the farmer, and pay him twenty-two rupees too, and 
then we shall bave equal shares in her." 

Shortly after the third brother came in and said, ** O brother, you have 
allowed our brother to be a partner with you in this buffalo, won't you let 
me take a sharetoo?" “ Willingly," answered the other, ‘ but first you must 
go to the farmer and pay him twenty-two rupeesas we have done." So 
the third brother did so, while the farmer chuckled, saying, “ This is a fine 
thing for mé getting all this money for my skinny old buffalo !” 

The fhree brothers now agreed that each one of them should have a 
day's milk from the buffalo in turn, and that each should bring his own 


pot.. The two elder brothers bad their turns, but when the third day came, 


the youngest said, “ Alas! what shall I do? I have no pot in my house !" 
In this perplexity the eldest remarked, “This is a most difficult business, 
because you see if you milk the buffalo withouta pot, the milk will be spilt, 
You had better milk her into your mouth." His ingenious solution of the 
problem was at once adopted, and the youngest brother milked the buffalo 
into his mouth. Going home he was met by his wife who asked, “ Well, 
where is the milk?” Her husband answered, “I had no pot, so I bad to 
milk the buffalo into my mouth." "O you did, did you," cried she, “and 
so your wife counts $ no one? I am to have no milk? If I am not to 
have my share, in this house I refuse to remain," And she went off in 
anger to the house of her mother. 

Then the three brothers went together to the headman of the village, 
and complained, begging bim to order the woman to return to her husband. 
So the headman summoned her and said, “O woman, you may have your 


share of the milk too, just the same as your husband. Let him visit thẹ 
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buffalo in the morning and drink the milk, and do you visit her in the 
evening." Said she, “ But why could not my husband have said so? 
Now it is all right, and besides I shall be saved all the trouble of setting 
the milk for butter !"’ 


III. Tur WEAVER AND THE WATER-MELON. 


Once upon a time a poor country weaver visited a town, where he saw 
a quantity of water-melons piled up one above the other in front of a 
baniá's shop. “ Eggs of other birds there are," he said, “and I have seen 
them: but what bird's eggs are these eggs? These must be mare's eggs !" 
So he asked the baniá, “ Are these eggs mare's eggs?” The baniá instantly 
cocked his ears, and perceiving that he was a simpleton answered, “ Yes, 
these bird's eggs are mare's eggs." “ What is the price?" “ One hundred 
rupees apiece’ said the baniá. The simple weaver took out his bag of 
money and counting out the price, bought one of the melons and carried 
it off. As he went along the road, he began to say to himself, “ When 
I get home 4 will put this egg in a warm corner of my house, and by and 
bye a foal will be born, and when the fost is big enough, I shall mount it 
and ride it to the house of my father-in-law. Won't he be astonished ?” 
As the day was unusually hot, he stopped at a pool of water to bathe.* 
But first of all he deposited the melon most carefully in the middle ofa 
low bush, and then he proceeded to undress himself. His garments were 
not half laid aside, when out from the bush sprang a bare, and the 
wenver, snatching up part of his clothing while the rest hung about bis legs 
in disorder, made desperate efforts to chase and overtake the here, crying 
out, “Ah there goes the foal, wo, old boy, wo, wo!" But he ran in vain, 
for the hare easily escaped, and was soon out of sight. 

The poor weaver reconciled himself to his loss as best he could, “ Kis: 
met!" cried he : '* And as for the egg, itis of course of no use now and not 
worth returniug for, since the foal has left it." So he made his way home 
and said to his wife, “O wife, I have bad a great loss this day!" “ Why," 
said she, “ what have you done ?" “ I paid one hundred rupees for a mare's 
egg, but while I stopped on the road to bathe, the foal jumped out and 
ran away." His wife replied, ** Ah, what a pity! if you had only brought 
the foal here, I would have got on his back and ridden him to my 
father's house!" Mlearing this, the weaver fell ingo a rage, and pulling a 
stick out of his loom began to belabour his wife, crying, “ What, you would 
break the back of a young foal? Ah you slut, let me break yours !" 

After this he went out, and began to lament bis loss to his friends 
and neighbours, warning them all, “If any of you should see a stray 
foal, don't forget to let me know." To the village herdsmen especially he 

* Literally: On his way home ho tarried ut aleum exoneraret. 
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related his wonderful story, how the foal came out of the egg, and ran away, 
and would perhaps be found grazing on the common lands somewhere. 
One or two of the farmers, however, to whom the tale was repeated said, 
“ What is this nonsense? Mares never have eggs. Where did you put 
this egg of yours?” “I put my egg in a bush," said the weaver, “ near 
the tank on the way to the town." The farmers said, “Come and 
show us!" “All right," assented the weaver, “come along." When 
they arrived at the spot the melon was found untouched in the middle 
of the bush. “Here it is," cried the weaver, “here's my mare's egg. 
This is the thing out of which my foal jumped.” The farmers turned the 
melon over and over, and said, “ But what part of this egg did the foal 
jump out of?" So the weaver took the melon and began to examine it. 
*" Out of this," cried one of the farmers, snatching back the melon, “ no foal 
ever jumped. You are a simpleton and you have been cheated. We'll 
show you what the foals are." So he smashed the melon on a stone, and 
giving the seeds to the weaver, said, “ Here are foals enough for you," while 
the farmers themselves amid much laughter sat down and ate up the fruit. 


IV. THe WEAvER-GIRL. 


A certain qnarter of a village was inhabited only by weavers. One 
day a fine young weaver-girl was sweeping out the house, and as she swept, 
she said to herself, * My father and mother and all my relations belong to 
this” village. It‘ would be a good thing if I married in this village aud 
settled here too, so that we should always be together." “ But," continued 
she, “if f did marry here, and had a son, and if my son were to die, oh how 
my aunts and my friends would come, and how they would all bewail him !” 
Thinking of this she laid her broom against the wall and began to ery. In 
came her aunts and her friends. and seeing her in such distress, they all 
began to cry too. Then came her father and her uncles and her brothers, 
and they also began to cry most bitterly, but not one of them had the wit 
to say, “What is the matter? For whom is this wailing ?" At last, when 
the noise and the weeping had continued for some time, a neighbour said, 
“What bad news have you bad? Who is dead here?" One of the uncles 
answered, “1 don't know; these women know; ask one of them uw At 
this point, the headman arrived at the spot, and cried, “ Stop, stop this 
hubbub, good people, and let us find out what is the matter." Addressing 
himself to an old woman, he said, * What is all this disturbance in the 
village for?" “1 don't know," answered she, “ when I came here, I found 
this weaver-girl crying about something." Then the weaver-girl on being 
questioned, said, “ I was weeping because I could not help thinkiag that if 
I married in this village and had a son, and if my son were to die, all my 
aunts would come round me and bewail him. ‘The thought of this made 
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me ery." On hearing this, the headman and his followers begau to laugh, 
and the crowd dispersed. 


V. Tre Two WEAVERS AND THE GRASSHOPPERS. 


Two weavers took guns and went out for a day's sport. As they pass- 
ed through the fields, one of them espied an immense grasshopper sitting 
on a mádár plant, which as they approached flew on to the shoulder of 


his companion. “See, see, there he is!" cried he, and levelling bis piece, 
he shot his friend through the heart. 


VI. THe orp WEAVER AND THE CAMEL'S FOOTPRINTA. 


One night a camel trespassing in a weaver's field, left there the marks 
of his feet. In the morning the owner brought to the spot the oldest 
weaver in the village, expecting that he would be able to explain what 
manner of animal had trodden down his corn. "The old man on seeing the 
footprints both laughed and cried. Said the people “O father, you both 
laugh and cry. What does this mean?" “I cry," said he, “ because I 
think to myself, * What will these poor children do for some one to explain 
these things to them when I am dead,’ and I laugh, because, as for these 
foot-prints, I know not what they are!” 


VII. Grerepa THE WEAVER. 


At the village of Bhurran lived an old weaver named Greeba who for 
a wonder was shrewd enough. It happened that Habbib Khan- the 
lambardár laid a tax on the weavers’ houses at the rate of two rupees for 
every doorway. When Greeba heard of this, he tore down hi£door and 
laying it on his shoulders carried it off to the Khán's. “Here, Khan,” said 
he with a profound salaam, * I have heard you want doorways, so I have 
brought you mine. I also hear you want the sidewalls, and I am now 
going to fetch them too.” Hearing this, the Khan laughed and said, “O 
Greeba the weaver, take back your door, your tax is paid." 


VIII. Tue Brack Bee AND THE Brack BEETLE. 3 

A villnger once reared a black bee and a black beetle together, imagin- 
ing them to be brothers. In looks they were not unlike, and the “ boom" 
which they uttered seemed precisely the same, One day he set them fly- 
ing. The bee lighted on a rose, while the beetle settled on a dunghill, 
“ Ah,” said the village seer, “ these creatures are like ourselves, and it is only 
by observation that we can say who is worthy of friendship and who is 
not.” 


IX. Tur Ganprwkn's WIFE, THE POTTER'S WIFE, AND THE CAMEL. 


A gardener's wife and a potter's wife once hired a camel to carry their 
goods to market. One side of the beast was well laden with vegetables, 
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and the other with pottery. As they went along the road, the camel kept 
stretching back his long neck to pilfer the vegetables. Upon observing this, 
the potter's wife began laughing, and jested her friend on her ill-luck, 
" Sister," said she, “at the end of the journey there will not be a single 
vegetable left—you'll have nothing whatever to sell!" “It is true you are 
luckier than I am," answered the gardener's wife, “but remember the first 
to win are the last to lose!" When they arrived at the market place, the 
camel man ordered his animal to kneel down, but the weight on one side was 
so much greater, by this time, than the weight on the other, that the camel 
gave a lurch as he got on his foreknees, and crushed the pottery between 
himself and the earth, so that most of it was smashed, and what was not 
smashed was cracked. So it ended that the gardener's wife bad something 


at least to sell, but the potter's wife bad nothing. 


X. Tue MULE AND THE TRAVELLER, 

A certain mule, baving a great opinion of bimself, began braying pre- 
tentiously, so that every one stopped to say “ Who is that?” A traveller 
passing by at that moment said to him, " O Sir, pray tell me what was the 
name of your mother?" “My mother’s name was Mare" answered the 
mule proudly. “And what was your father's name?” continued the 
traveller. “Be off," said the mule, “be off! None of your jesting with 


me. You are impertinent !" 


XI. Tux Traer AND THE Car. 

Tigeys at first were ignorant, until the king of the tigers once came 
to the cat and begged him for lessons. ‘The cat consenting taught the 
tiger to watch, to crouch, to spring, and all the other accomplishments so 
familiar to the race. At last when he thought be had learnt everything 
the cat had to impart, the tiger made a spring at his teacher" intending to 
tear him and eat him. Instantly the cat ran nimbly up a tree whither 
the tiger was unable to follow. ‘ Come down,” cried the tiger, “ come down 
instantly!” ** No, no," replied the cat. ** How fortunate for me that I did 
not teach you more! Otberwise you would have been able to pursue me 


even here." 


XII Tur Doo AND THE Cock. 3 

Once upon a time a dog and a cock were sworn friends. “But a famine 
fell on the land and the dog said to the cock, “ There is no food for me 
here, so I am going away to another country. I tell you this that you 
may not blame me, and say, “This dog was my friend, but he left me with- 
out a word |'" The cock answered, * O dog, we are both friends, If you 
go, I go. Let us go together, and as you area dog you can forage for us 
both, since if 1 expose myself the village dogs will set on me and eat me 
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up." “Agreed,” said the dog, “when I go for food, you shall hide in the 
jungle, and whatever I find I will fetch to you, and we'll share and share 
alike," So the two friends set out. After a time they began to approach 
a village, and the dog said, “ Now I am going forward for food, but do 
you remain here, Only, first of all, if anything should happen to you when 
I am away, how shall I know it?" Said the cock, * Whenever you hear 
me crow several timfs, then hasten back to me.” So for some time they 
lived happily, the dog bringing in supplies every day, while at night he 
slept beneath the tree on which the cock sat safely at roost. 

One day in the absence of the dog, a jackal came to the tree and look- 
ing up, said, “O uncle, why, pray, are you perched so high? Come down 
and let us say our prayers together!" “Most willingly," answered the 
cock, “but first let me cry the bhangh® for all good Musalmans to come 
and join us." So the cock crew most lustily three or four times, until the 
dog in the village beard him, and said, “ Ab something is about to happen 
to my friend—I must get back." He at once started for the jungle, but 
the jackal, when he perceived his approach, began to sneak off. Then cried 
the cock, “O good nephew, don't go away, stop at any rate for prayers. 
See, here's a pious neighbour coming to join us ! “Alas, friend, I would 
stop with pleasure," replied the jackal, " but it just occurs to my mind 
that I quite forgot to perform my ablutions.t Farewell!" And quicken- 
ing his pace, he disappeared. 


" + 


XIII. Tue SiLvERsMITH AND His Morner’s BaRGrE. 


Silversmiths as a class bear a bad reputation for mixing up gn undue 
quantity of alloy in the silver of their customers. There was once a silver- 


smith who in a moment of disinterestedness promised his mother that he 


would give her a bangle which should contain nothing but pure silver. 
“ You are my mother,” said he, “and I as your son who owe you so much 
cannot do less." So he cast a bangle for bis mother out of unmixed silver» 
and when it was finished, he stored it up for her and went to bed, But he 
was quite unable to get a wink of sleep. He turned from side to side, and 
moaned and fretted in torment, frequently exclaiming, ** Ah that wretched 
bangle! What a simpleton was I to make a bangle without alloy!” At 
last he could stand it no longer, so he got up, lighted his lamp, and did 
not rest until, having melted down the silver once more, he had recast it 
with a considerable admixture of base metal. Then with a conscience 
purged of offence he returned to his deserted couch, and in an instant he 

* The Musalman cry to prayers is called the puaxon. Soalsois the crow of 
a cock. 

t Literally, “Proh dolor, amice, popedi: domum redire mo docot ut ablutiones 
meas perficiam. Vale — satirical reference to the frivolous regard which the 
stricter Muhammadans pay to the punctilios of ceremonial washings. 


N 
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was asleep, while a fat smile of pleasure and contentment betokened the 
satisfaction of his mind. 


XIV. THE JACKAL AND THE VOICE OF FAME. 


A jackal prowling round a village one evening was spied by some of 
the village dogs which instantly gave the alarm, At the same time some 
wayfarers began to point at him and cry, “See, thére he goes, there he 
goes!" “This always strikes me as a most remarkable thing," said the 
jackal as he cleared off, “ I haven't a single acquaintance out of my own set 
in the world, and yet wherever I go, everyone seems to know me! How 
inconvenient is fame!" 


XV. Tre Four ASSOCIATES. 


Once upon a time a crow, a jackal, a hyena, and a camel swore a 
friendship, and agreed to seek their food in common. Said the camel to 
the crow, “ Friend, you can fly. Go forth and reconnoitre the country for 
us." So the crow flew away from tree to tree, until he came to a fine field 
of mashmelons, and then he returned and reported the fact to his com- 
papions. “You,” said be to the camel, “can eat the leaves, but the fruit 
must be the share of the jackal, the hyena, and myself." When it was 
-night all four visited the field, and began to make a hearty supper. Sud- 
denly the owner woke up and rushed to the rescue, "The crow, the jackal 
andethe hyena easily escaped, but the camel was caught and driven out 
with eruel blows. Overtaking his comrades, he said, ** Pretty partners you 
are, to feave your friend in the lurch!” Said the jackal, “ We were sur- 
prised, but cheer up, to-night we'll stand by you, and won't allow you 
to be thrashed again." 

The next day the owner as a precaution covered his field with nets and 
nooses. 

At midnight, the four friends returned again, and began devouring 
as before. The crow, the jackal and the hyena soon had eaten their fill, 
but not so the camel, who had hardly satisfied the cravings of hunger, 
when the jackal suddenly remarked, “ Camel, I feel a strong inclination to 
bark." “For Heaven's sake don't,” said the camel, ** You'll bring up the 
owner, and then while you all escape, I shall be thrashed again." “ Bark 
I must," replied the jackal who set up a dismal yell.” Out from his hut 
ran the owner, but it happened that while the camel, the crow and the 
jackal succeeded in getting away, the stupid hyena was caught in a net. 
“Friends, friends” cried he “are you going to abandon me? Ishall be kill- 
ed." “ Obey my directions" said the crow, ** and all will be right.” “ What 
shall I do?" asked the hyena. “Lie down and pretend to be dead,” said 
the crow, “and the owner will merely throw you out, after which you can 


+ 
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run away." He had bardly spoken when the owner came to the spot, and 
seeing what he believed to be a dead hyena, he seized him by the hind legs 
and threw him out of the field, when at once the delighted hyena sprang 
to his feet and trotted away. “ Ab," said the mau, “this rascal was not 
dead after all !" 

When the four associates met again, the camel said to the jackal, 
“ Your barking, friend, might have got me another beating. Never mind, 
all's well that ends well; to-day yours, to-morrow mine,” 

Some time afterwards the camel said, “ Jackal, I'm going out for a walk, 
If you will get on my back, I'll give you a ride, and you can see the world." 
The jackal agreed, and stooping down the camel allowed him to mount on his 
back, As they were going along, they came to a village, whereupon all the 
dogs rushed out and began barking furiously at the jackal whom they eyed 
on the camel's back. Then said the camel to the jackal, “ Jackal, I feel a 
strong inclination to roll" “ For Heaven's sake, don't," pleaded the jackal, 
* I shall be worried." “Roll I must," replied the camel, and he rolled, while 
the village dogs fel] on the jackal before be could escape, and tore bim to 
pieces. 'Then tbe camel returned and reported the traitor's death to his 
friends, who mightily approved the deed. 


XVI. THE JACKAL AND THE EWE SHEEP. 

Once upon a time a certain jackal made a dash at a ewe-sheep hoping 
to catch her. "The sheep rushed into a half-dry tank where she stuck in 
the mud. The jackal attempting to follow her stuck in the mud too. 
Then said the jackal, “O aunt, this 18 a bad business!" “O nepbew,” an- 
swered she, “it is by no means so bad as it will be soon, when my master 
appears. On his shoulder he will have a sángal (forked-stick), and behind 
him will follow his two dogs Dabbü and Bholü. One blow with his 
stick will hit you in two places, and his dogs will drag you out by the 
legs. ‘Then, dear nephew, you will know this business is not so bad now 


as it willbe then !'' 


XVII. Tue PáruáN AND THE PLUMS." 

There is a certain small black plum grown in the Háazárá District, 
called the Amlok, which, when dried, looks like a species of black beetle. 
One day a Pathan stopped in a bazaar and bought some of them, laying 
them in a corner of bis lunghi. As he went along he took out a handful 
in which there chanced to be one of these beetles alive,and the little creature 
feeling the pressure of the man's hand began buzzing and squealing. But 
the Páthán determined to be deprived of no portion of his money's worth, 
said * Friend, you may buzz, or, friend, you may squeal, but in the measure 


® This tale and “The Páthán and the Ass" ridicule two of the principal cha- 
racteristics of the Pátháns'nccording to popular estimation. À 
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you came, and in the measure you'll go.” Saying which he clapt the whole 
handful, plums and beetle together, into his mouth and devoured them, 


XVIII. Tue PATHAN AND THE Ass. 

A Páthán was one day sitting in a ferry-boat which was moored to 
the bank of the Indus. His talwdr or sword lay by his side. Presently 
down came a countryman driving a donkey and requesting to be ferried 
across the river. The donkey, however, having come to the boat refused 
to enter, utterly regardless of entreaties, threats and blows, Suddenly the 
Pathan sprang from his seat, seized his tulwar, and at a blow smote off the 
donkey's head, “ To a Pathan,” cried he, “ this stubborn pride is permissi- 
ble; but to an ass—never !" 


The people of Baner, though noted for their bravery, are considered 
by their neighbours as the most stupid of mankind, not even excepting 
weavers. This fact is illustrated by the following anecdotes: 

XIX. Tae BaskR Max amp THE MOILL. 


A Baneri came down to the Indus where he saw a water-mill at 
work, Said he to himself, “ People say that God is known by His wonder- 
ful ways. Now here is a wonderful thing with wonderful ways though it 
has neither bands nor feet. It must be God." So he went forward and 
kissed the walle, but he merely cut his face with the sharp stones, 


"XX. Ose Baxeni ASKED ANOTHER, 


'* If £he Indus were set on fire where would the fishes go?” “ They 
would get on the trees” said the other, Then said the first, ** Are fishes 
like buffaloes to climb up trees ?''* 

XXI. Tur Wipow or BANER. 


There was a widow of Baner who had two sons. They had cut the 
barvest of their little ancestral field, and their two bullocks were treading 
out the grain, when suddenly the sky became overcast, and a storm of rain 
swept by. "The poor silly woman instantly caught a certain familiar insect, 
a friend to man, and, running a needle and thread through it, hung it up 
to a neighbouring ber tree, as a charm to drive away the unwelcome 
shower. At the same time she addressed God in the following words: 
“O God, my boys are but children, and in this thing are innocent. But 
thou art a white-bearded man.  Didst thou not see that this rain was not 
wanted for thrashing out my wheat ?"" 


XXII. Tre BANER MAN AND THE BOAT. 
A countryman who had spent the whole of his life in the fastnesses 


* This tale was not a mero invention of the story-teller, It is frequently told in 
ridicule of the dense stupidity of the Banerís, 
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of Baner and had never seen the Indus determined to perform a journey. 
Descending to the Yusafzai plains he made his way to Atak, and when 
he saw one of the large eight-oared ferry boats crossing with the flood to 


the opposite bank of the river, he cried to the bystanders—" What long 
legs that creature must have!" 


XXIII. Tur Banner AND HIS DROWNED WIFE. 


There was once a sudden flood in the Indus which washed away num- 
bers of people, and among others, the wife of a certain Baneri. The dis- 
tracted husband was wandering along the banks of the river looking for the 
dead body, when a countryman accosted him thus, “ O friend, if, as I am 
informed, your wife has been carried away in the flood, she must have floated 
down the stream with the rest of the poor creatures. Yet you are going up 
the stream," “Ah sir," answered the wretched Baneri, "you did not 
know that wife of mine. She always took an opposite course to every one 
else, And even now that she is drowned, I know full well that, if other 
bodies have floated down the river, hers must have floated up !'' 





XXIV. THE MAN AND THE Bear. 


One day when the river was in flood, a certain dark object was seen 
floating down the stream. ‘Thereupon a poor man, mistaking it for a log 
of wood, plunged into the water and swimming with vigorous strokes, 
seized it with both his bands, When too late he discovered that he was 
clasped in the shaggy embrace of a bear. “ Ab," cried his friendg from the 
shore, “let him go, let him go!" “ Just what lam trying to do,” answered 
the unhappy man, “ but he won't let me go!" 


XXV. Tur Crow AND ITS8 YOUNG. 


An old mother crow was once engaged in giving sound advice to her 
newly fledged young ones. “Remember” said she, “ your principal enemy will 
be man. Whenever you detect a man in the act of éven stooping towards the 
ground as if for a stone, at once take wing and fly.” “ Very good," answered 
one of her precocious youngsters, “ but what if the man happens to have a 
stone already in his hand ? Can you advise us how we shall proceed then?” 


XXVI. THE JACKAL AND THE Freas.t 


There was once a jackal so infested with fleas that life was a burden 
to him. Determined to be rid of them, he sought for a pool of water, and 


* Logs of deodár aro frequently floated down the Indus from the Himalayas. 
During floods many of thoso logs are washod away from the “ timber yards" far up in 
the mountains For every log recovered the villagers along the banks receive a 
‘roward of four annas from tho owners. Each log bears its ownor's mark. 

f Tho English fable of tho Fox and b Fleas is almost exactly similar. 
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snatching up a small piece of dry wood in his mouth, he began to enter 
the water with ‘measured steps and slow.’ Gradually as he advanced, the 
astonished fleas rushed up his legs, and took refuge on his back. The 
rising water again drove them in multitudes from his back to his head, and 
from bis head to his nose, whence they escaped on to the piece of wood 
which became perfectly black with them. Whenmthe sly jackal perceived 
the situation of his foes, he suddenly bobbed his head into the water, relin- 
quished the wood, and with a chuckle swam back to the shore, leaving tho 
fleas to their fate. 


XXVII. Tne ELEPHANT AND HIS KEEPER.* 

There was an elephant which was accustomed to suffer most cruel 
treatment at the bands of his keeper, and the keeper knowing the sagacity 
of these animals, and being in fear of his life, used to sleep some little dis- 
tance from the tree to which the elephant was tied. One night the 
elephant, taking up a long loose branch, chewed the end of it in order to 
separate the fibres, and having twisted them in the long hair of the sleep- 
ing man, he dragged him within reach and trampled him to death. 


XXVIII. Tur Miser AND THE GRAIN or WHEAT. 

A great miser was once sitting on a precipice and dangling his feet 
over the edge. Hunger having become insupportable, he took out his small 
bag of parched grain, and began to toss the food, grain by grain, into bis 

«mouth. All at once a single grain missed its destination and fell to the 
bottom of,the ravine. “Ah what a loss!" cried he. *' But even a grain of 
wheat is of value and only a simpleton would lose it." Whereupon he in- 
continently leaped down from the rock, and broke both bis legs. 


XXIX. Tue Misen AND THE Pick. | 

A miser once found his way into the bazar to buy bread. The wea- 
ther was unusually warm, and as he trudged along, the perspiration gathered 
round the coin, which was closely clutched in bis hand. Arresting his steps, 
he gazed at the moist piece with a fond eye and said, "' I won't spend you— 
weep not, dear Pice, we shall not separate after all—I will starve first !'' 
So he restored tbe money to his bag, and begged for scraps from door to 
door. 


XXX. Tug rwo Misens. 

Once upon a time two misers hobnobbed together tó eat their food. 
One of them had a small vessel of ghee into which he sparingly and grudg- 
ingly dipped bis morsels of bread. The other miser, observing this, pro- 
vehemently against such wasteful extravagance. “ Why waste so 


* This ancodote, told by a Panjabi, probably belongs to HindGstaén, 
" 
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much ghee," said he; ' and why do you risk the waste of so much more, 
seoing that your bread might slip from your fingers and become totally 
immersed ? Think better of it, and imitate me. I take my vessel of ghee, 
and hang it just out of reach to a nail in the wall Then I point at the 
ghee my scrap of bread, one by one, as I eat, and I assure you I not only 
enjoy my ghee just as well, but I make no waste," 


XXXI. Tue Farse WITNESS. r 


A caravan of merchants came and pitcħed for the night at a certain 
spot on the way down to Hindüstán. In the morning it was found that 
the back of one of the camels was so sore, that it was considered expedient 
not to load him again, but to turn him loose into the wilderness. Bo they left 
him behind. The camel, after grazing about the whole day, became exceed- 
ingly thirsty, and meeting a jackal, he said to him, “ Uncle, uncle, I am 
very thirsty. Can you show me some water?” “I can show you water" 
said the jackal, “but if I do, you must agree to give me a good feed of meat 
from your sore back." "**Idoagree," said the camel, “ but first show me the 
water." So he followed his small friend, until they came to a running 
stream, where he drank such quantities of water that the jackal thought 
he would never stop. He then with some politeness invited the jackal to 
his repast. “ Come, uncle, you can now have your supper off my back." 
“ Nay," said the jackal, “ our agreement was that I should feed not off your 
back, but off your tongue,t dear nephew. This you distinctly prewrised, 
if I would take you to water." “ Very well," replied the camel, “ produce a” 
witness to prove your words, and you can have it so." “ A witnéss I have 
and will bring bim presently,” replied the jackal. So he went to the Wolf, 
and stating the case, persuaded him to witness falsely. “ You see, wolf, 
if I eat the tongue, the camel will certainly die, and then we shall both 
have a grand feed to which we can invite all our friends.” The two 
returned to the camel and tho jackal appealing to the wolf asked, 
“Did not I engage to show the camel to water on condition that 
he would give me his tongue?"  ' Of course you did," said the 


* This anecdote is an instance of the truth of the saying of Solomon—*' There 
is no now thing under the sun." Many readers will be reminded of the Irish dish 
" Potatoes and point,’ consisting of a large supply of potatoes and of a very limited 
supply of meat, bacon, or even fish. The potatoes are eaten, but the more solid fare 
ia merely pointed at. The following passage from Carlyle's “ Count Cagliostro'" 
refers to this singular custom—'' And so the catastrophe ends by bathing our poor 
half-dead Recipiendary first in blood, then, after some genuflexions, in water; and 
“serving him a repast composed of roota,'--we grieve to say, mere potatoes —and— 

Y nad 


t “Sore back" in Panjabi being cAigA, and “ tongue" sib, there was sufficient 
similarity of sound to suggest prevarication. 
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wolf confidently, “and the camel agreed.” “Be it so ;' said the 
camel, “as you both delight in lies and have no conscience, come and eat 
some of my tongue,” and he lowered his head within reach of the jackal. 
But the latter said to the wolf, “ Friend, you see what a diminutive animal 
Iam. Iam too weak to drag out that enormous tongue. . Do you seize 
it and hold it for me." Then the wolf ventured his head into the camel's 
mouth to pull forward the tongue, but the camel instantly closed his 
powerful jaws, and crushing the skull of bis enemy, he shook him to death. 
Meanwhile the jackal danced and skipped with glee, crying out, “ Behold 


the fate of the false witness—behold the fate of the false witness [ye 


XXXII. THE TRAVELLER AND HIS CAMEL. 

Once upon a time a traveller, coming along the desert road with his 
laden camel, stopped to rest during the noon-tide heat under a shady tree, 
There he fell asleep. When he awoke he looked at the camel, and finding 
to his sorrow that the faithful companion of all his journeys was dead, he 
thus apostrophized him :— 

“Where is the spirit fled, ah; where, 

The life that cheered the weary ways? 

Could'st thou not wait one hour, nor spare 

For me, thy Friend, one parting gaze ?” 
wel fret wx Wit S Sars HTT T | 
seat are a fafaa Ce Www Ur cad 

. This story is intended as a satire on the practice which prevails so widely among 
the natives of all parts of India of getting up false cases and procuring false witness 
in courts of law. 


t Literally—“ Where is the spirit fled which bore the load ? When leaving, it 
saw not me its well-known friend !” - 
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The Rupees of the Months of the Ildhi Feara of Akbar.—By Cu. J, 
Ropoers, Principal, Normal College, Amritsar. 
(With two Plates.) 

The work.of Marsden made known the coins of Jahangir on which 
are struck the signs of the zodiac, ‘These coins were in gold and silver. If 
I remember right Marsden gives a complete set of the signs for one year. 
And these were all struck at one place, But the zodiacal coins were struck 
at more mints than one.  Ahmadábád and Agra were, however, the chief. 
Asirgarh and Agra had struck coins on which was an image of a hawk, in 
the time of Akbar. Ajmir struck the baccbanalian coin of Jahángír. All 
these coins are now so exceedingly rare that they command fabulous prices, 
and these prices have tempted unscrupulous men to imitate them so that 
the market is full of imitations of several degrees of degeneracy. 

'The custom of striking the month as well as the year on the coin 
seems to have been an old one in the East. Mr. Thomas in J. R. A. S. 
Vol. IX, p. 345, gives Coin No. 79 with ,9L&«; on it, and on p. 846, No. 80 
has the same month. No. 84 has a=, No. 85 e). No. SG d'»*. In 
the British Museum Coin Catalogue, Vol. II, Oriental Coins, p. 148, coin 
603 has =° on it. This is one of Mahmüd's. My own small collection of 
Gazni coins has one of Mas'aüd's with the same month on it, and two coins 
of Maudüd, varying in other particulars of inscriptions, agree in having this 
same month, One of the same king has w'@<), One of Farrukhzád's coins 


bas e35”. Dr. Stulpnagel in this Journal, Vol. XLIX, part I, 1880 edited € . 


coin of Gydsuddin and Muizzuddin struck at Ghazni in the month agms | 
of the year 596 A. H. It was a common thing to say that the coin was 
struck 35x3 a during the months of such and such a year. The coins of 
Firwán and Ghazni and of the Sultans of Kashmir indulge in this expression. 

In my paper on the “ Copper Coins of Akbar," I drew attention to 
the fact that the 28 coins therein figured gave the names of no less than 
six months of Akbar's Iláhí years. In the present paper I propose giving 
rupees of each month of the same years. I was in hopes that I should be 
able to get the whole of the months of one year struck in one place. As 
yet I have not succeeded in this, I have seven months of one year of 
Jahángir (for Jahangir struck also in the same manner as his father Akbar 
and used the same names of the months) ; six of these were struck at Lahore 
and one at Qandahár. Of Akbar's 49th Iláhi year I have seven rupees all 
of different months, but of these, two were struck at Tatta, three at 
Láhore, one at Ahmadábád and one at Burhánpür. I have also one other 
rupee of this 49th year, butits mint I can't make out 34: (Sitápür ?). 
Of the years 46 and 48 I have rupees of five months. The whole of my 
collection of Albar's rupees (I have rupees of each year of his reign except 
965) enables me to give each month, and the fact that these coins were 
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struck at different mints in different years, will take away from the mono- 
tonous nature of a series issued from the same place. The styles of the 
coins issued from the Lahore mint differed very considerably as we shall 
see, but Ahmadabad and Tatta were rigidly monotonous in their issues, * 

Up to the year 992 A. H. the coins of Akbar had been strictly ortho- 
dox in their inscriptions. The name and titles of the Emperor had occu- 
pied the obverse, the margins containing the mint &c. being in nearly all 
eases illegible, The reverse had gloried in the Kalimah, and its fragmen- 
tary margins were embellished with portions of the names of the four 
companions of Muhammad. The first rupees were round and of the size 
of those of Sher Shah and his successors. My first square rupee of Akbar 
is dated 984. Lahore and Fathpür Sikri seem to have begun coining 
square rupees in 985. After 986 for several years I have no round rupees 
in my cabinet. They are all square. The coins in my cabinet with Iláhí 
years on them begin from the 30th year. On these coins, instead of the 
Kalimab, we have Jie Ja „SI a) “God is the greatest, may his bright- 
ness shine forth." The year and month and mint complete the inscrip- 
tions. The Kalimah rupees, however, did not cease being struck. I have 
them of 993, 994, 995, — 1000 and 1001, 

The use of the Persian months by Akbar leads us to consider what 
the Persian year was.  Prinsep in his “ Useful Tables, an appendix to the 
Journal of the Asiatie Society" published in 1836, gives at p. 12 a short 
Aceomnt of “The Era of Yezdegird III or the Persian Era," and at p. 37 
“The Tárikh Iláby or Era of Akbar." In “ Historia Religionis veterum 
Persaruin eorumque Magorum" by Thos. Hyde, S, T, D. Kegius Profes- 
sor of Hebrew and Laudianus Professor of Arabic in the University of 
Oxford, published at Oxford in 1700 A. D., there is a full account of the 
various Persian epochs and years in Chap. XIV. In Chap. XV he gives 
the months in Pahlaví and Persian together with the Greek corruptions of 
the names. He also gives the names of the 30 days of the month in both 
Pahlaví and Persian. In Chap. XVI he gives the months and days of the 
year of Yezdegird with the names of the appended five days. In Chap. 
XVII he treats of “ Years and Epochs in general and of the Persian year 
in particular" In the XIXth Chap. he shows the origin of the names of 
the Persian months. In the lilo} waste” (n short account of the con- 
tents of which book was printed in this Journal many years ago, and which 
has lately been lithographed and published in India) amongst wonders 
many, is given a sober account of the Persian months, And again in the 
wrt! 025% 025% or ws Ty elle, a most useful little book of 70 pages by 


_ * Mr. Grant has let me have a coin of Ahmadábád which is similar to the later 
Láhore coins of Akbar, It is of the 47th year and of the month Tir and of samo type 
an No, 2, plate I, 
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Munshi Devi Pershád published by Nawal Kishore, Lakhnau, 1878 A. D 
(the result of five years of labour as the author tells us), in Chap. II 
Sect, I, p. 52 &e., we bave a short but clear account of the Persian, Jalál 
and Iláhi years. Much more may have been written on these subjects." 
I shall here give as plain and brief a notice as will suffice us for our 
present purpose, and I refer £hose who have time and opportunity to the 
works already mentioned and to others, for fuller and more particular 
information. 

The Persian year was instituted by Yezdegird III eight days after the 
death of Muhammad. The year was divided into 365 days. "There were 
twelve months each of which had 30 days, except the twelfth which had 
35 days. "The fractions of the days in 120 years made another montb, so 
that every 120 years there were 13 months in the year, The first month 
was duplicated, for the first time this occurred, the second month for the 
second time, &c. The names of the months were : 

Farwardin 

Ardibibisht e 
° Khürdád 

Tir 

Amardád or Mardád 

Shabriyar 

Mihr 


Bahman 
1sfandArmuz. 

There were no weeks. But cach day of the month was named separate- 
ly. Hyde gives these names both in Persian and Pahlaví, 

Malik Shih Sultan of Khorásán improved somewhat on the above. 
Making his year commence on the entrance of the sun in Aries, be ordered 
that the year should receive an additional day whenever it was required, 
This was mostly as with us every fourth year. But after the day had been 
added seven or eight times, the addition was postponed for a - T'he 
days were added at the end of Abán, not at the end of Isfandármuz. These 
days were called 428 jas. The five days added to the Persian year were 
termed AF Amo Sea, “First of all the months were called— 

Mah Nau 
Nau Babir 
Garmá Fazá 
* In tho History of Gujrat is a translation of the proclamation of Akbar in his 
30th year about the Iláhí year. 
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Roz Afzün 

Johan Tab 

Jahan Arái 

Mibr Kan 

Khazán 

Surmá Faza > 
Sbab Afzún 

Atish Afzün 

Sál Afzün. 

Eut after awhile the old Persian ı names were again used, 

In the 30th year of Akbar, i. e, in 992 A. H. Hakim Fathullah 
Shírázi got out a new era and year for India. The object in view was to 
create a uniform year throughout the vast empire Akbar had conquered. 
The era began with the reign of Akbar, 7. e., on 19th February 1556. The 
months and days were similar to those of the Persian year. There were 
no intercalary days. Hence the days of this year never corresponded with 
tbe days of the Jalali years of Malik Sháh's era. This year was termed 

Ji Nahi. 

The Iláhí years of Akbar's coins begin with the 30th year. He as 
I have already stated after a few years left off the use of the Kalimah on 
his coins and also the names of the four companions. "To make his depar- 
ture from established usage more marked, he made all his early Iláhí rupees 
square. . 

Jahangir commenced his coinage by reverting to the year of the 
Hejirah*and by putting the year of his reign without the use of the word 
liáhi. It was simply | 84w or r&v &c. In his 6th year (according to 
coins in my cabinet) or perhaps before, the Lahore mint commenced a 
series of coins inferior to none of Jehángir's in beauty and finish, on which 
were the year and month of the Iláhi year (commencing, however, from 
the Ist year of Jahángir) on one side, and the names of Jahángir and 
Akbar on the other. This series was copied at the mints of Akbarnagar, 
, Jahángírnagar, Tatta, and Kashmir. 

o large square heavy rupees I have, the Iláhí month was woven 
let thus :— 

Br? 333934 ja Be uH p Ces) A 

PILLE mE 


à» b fe cyl aj SYAY a pi Bag 
St EUR ont e$ whe sl sly us elle 


* In the Cabinet of Alexander Grant, C. E. is round ighing 
217:3 grains on which is this this couplet wit i Deus MA it. er Moa 


oA j 9 be ya wep sles 
Jui ls 2 ot pS ol—t> oed! yy) a 







and again 
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There may be a series of couplets of this kind. Mr. Delmerick edited 

one with the month Isfandármuz on it, the couplet running thus :— 
Br 53 p^ yo Be oul yo Jake, 
aA BS ot pS whe BG pait slais 

My coins weigh 217 and 216 grs. Mr. Delmerick puts his down at 
219 grs. Dr. Stulpnagel had some coins of this equare heavy series stolen. 
General Cunningham in 1880 had one also. The whole of the months may, 
I have not the slightest doubt, be obtained in time, The twelve months 
of the zodiacal coins, and the twelve months of the Iláhí years of Jahangir 
I have already noticed would of themselves form a trio of most interesting 
series. tf 

When Jahángir died and Sháhjahán ascended the throne, the Kalimah 
which had been absent so many years of the reign of Jahángir from the 
coinage at once took its place again on the issues from all the mints. I 
have three rupees of Sháhjahán's first year. The one struck at Sürat has 
on it p -PA coy=* ài-, In another place it has sa| 4&2, OF his second 
year I have two rupees, one struck at Patna in Amardád Máh of the Iláhí 
year 2. It has on it the Kalimah in full, also the date 1038. "The other 
one was struck at Multan in Abin Mah of the same year. It alao has on 
it the Kalimah and date 1038. The series of Sháhjahán's rupees, on which 
the square lozenge comes, as a rule ignores the Ilábi years, One, however, 
which I have was struck at Bhakkhur in Abán Iláhf. 

After the death of Shábjahán no Emperor put the” Ilábi moths on 
his coin. Each rupee was dated with the year of the Hejirab, and with 
the year of the reign in which it was struck. The Ilahi system may be 
eaid to have died out, therefore in the early part of the reign of Sháhjahán, 
so far as the coinage was concerned. In the Akbar series of [ahi rupees 
there is one portion on which the names of the months do not come. Only 
the year is there without any mint. Some of the earliest of the series are 
in this fashion. I have one gold one of this type and several silver ones, 
From their scarcity I judge them to have been proof coins. Some of them 
are in a beautiful state of preservation, fresh as from the mint. 

Gold coins of the Il4hi years are also procurable. They are scarcer 
than the silver ones, but still I have no doubt that were an exhaustive, 
‘scientific and systematic search to be made, the whole of the months might 


© In the B. M. there is a coin which has We) instead of (e*l 
+ I find in my small cabinet one of Jahangir's gold coins of exquisite beauty and 


finish has (7221357 worked up into a couplet, thus. 
AA eye Se! Nia? BST ots)? 
— 22 coil 2S whe 3 K Rem sy) 5 
This coin weighs 219 grains but it has a small loop on it. 
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be eventually recovered. OF course it is late in the day now to commence, 
In my previous papers I have stated that old coins were getting scarcer and 
scarcer. In the Calcutta Review for April 1881 I showed how “ Portable 
Indian Antiquities” were quickly and quietly disappearing from the coun- 
try. Native ladies like their ornaments of pure gold and silver such as 
are in mohura and rupees. English educated officers (and what officer is 
not now thoroughly educated) are constantly on the look out for these 
memorials of past glories. Hence search as we will, coins really good and 
old are seldom met with, One cannot help hoping that the coins in the 
India Office in England may be ultimately restored to India, These would 
form a nucleus for an Imperial collection. They are now in the British 
Museum for the purpose of being arranged. There are no doubt many 
duplicates. These should be distributed to Madras, Bombay, Kurrachee 
and Lahore where there are gentlemen in charge of the Museums who take 
a pride in their work and in the Institutions committed to their care, 
Beyond and above all present collections is the one belonging to General 
Cunningham which contains coins of greater beauty and rarity than any 
other. Whatever else the Government of India does, the reversion of this 
collection to India should be secured. 

I am not so sanguine about a copper series of Akbar's Iláhí months. 
I have eight months now. But copper coins disappear relentlessly. 
Every manufacturer of copper vessels, and their number in India is legion, 
regards*un old copper fulüs or sikka of Akbar, with its 315 or so grains 
of good copper, as a god.send, and he melts it down or beats it out ruth- 
lessly. As Akbar was the only Mogul who tried £o rule India, and as 
mementoes of hisreign are not so very numerous, we ought to have a com- 
plete collection of his coins in gold, silver, and copper. The editor of the 
Ain-i-Akbari gives a few gold, silver and copper coins in the latest Lucknow 
edition of that work. The author of the ois 1f gie yeiz" gives a list 
of ten coins at the end of Akbar's reign. One of these is the gold coin 
with figures of Ram and Sita on it, and on the other side the month and 
Jlábi year, @* 4(22:52.* This is the coin from which all the sapient 
money changers of the bazaars name a1/ coins with figures on them “Sid 
Rdmi." It is also noticed by the editor of the Ain-i-Akbari. 

Akbar went on coining until bis death; bence the list of mints given 
in the Ain is not complete or correct. There were sev active mints not 
noticed in that work, e. g., Asirgarh, Burhánpür, Srinagar, Gobindpür, 
Tatta, Fathpür and Lahrí Bandar, I have coins of Akbar struck in all 
these mints except Asirgarh. But there are many mints given in the Ain 
from which I have not as yet seen a coin of any kind. 


© On tho gold coin in tho British Museum thoro are the two figures but without 
any inscription in Hindi, y 
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Besides rupees there are parts or divisions of rupees of Akbar's mints 
obtainable, Three coins in my cabinet average 17:2 grains, 

Five coins average 42°75 grains. Five average 75°9. I have a gold 
ahi coin weighing over 156 grains. The first Iláhi rupees average about 
175 grains. | 

Now what I should consider an exhaustive, scientific and systematic 
collection of Akbar's coins would include a specimen of every type struck 
at all his mints in different metals, weights, shapes, sizes, months and 
years. The possible coins to be obtained should be tabulated, and as speci- 
mens of each are obtained, each should be marked off. The collector would 
thus see what his wants were. 

It seems strange that about 100 years after the time of Akbar, James II 
should strike coins with the names of the months on them. His gun 
money has months on it. I should think there are collections in England 
in which each month is represented. Knowing next to nothing of English 
coins I cannot say. 

Without further prelude I will*hteonce proceed to examine the rupees 
drawn in the accompanying plates. ‘The first twelve are round ones, They 
all agree in the matter of reverse. It is Jee Ue ally as. a) yas] 


The obverses are as follows, in order of the months 


(1) ee BST ey qe) ous? Farwardin, 
(2) KI AY yo ot! EID * Ardibihiaht. 
(3) ee sUfo.-] ce... soya Khürdád. 
(4) we ol! osal Wye E o Tic 

(5) e. QS re est! otoy Amardád, 
(6) ra BY ey? ge! oe Shahrewar. 
(7) K4 Ip ka cup slr? Mihr 

(8) to alay ore ist! uo! ale Abán. 

(9) 299 queo me usd! 3! Azar. 

(10) r^ Y o qd! qo Di. 

(11) pp ok Toe! myo qe! ore Bahman. 
(12) KO yt wtp? mayo ust! el Seul Isfandármuz. 


It will be noticed that only No. 8 has anything beyond the name of 
the month, This rupee has the word for month sle on it. The ornamenta- 
tion on each rupee varies according to the mint. Agra and Lahore have 
by far the most graceful writing onthem. The inscriptions on the Ahmad- 
&bad rupees are particularly stiff and formal and ugly. I am not quite 
sure whether No. 7 was struck at Sitápür or not. The mint is new to me. 
I have a second one of the same mint and month, but of another year. 
No. 9 is of a new mint—. Lahribandar, à port of Sind now no longer known 
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by the people of Sind. These two mints are not in the Ain-i-Akbari. 
Neither is that of Nos. 8 and 12, Burbánpür. 

It will be noticed also that none of these round rupees are of Akbar's 
early Ilábí years. The earliest I have is the 38th year (No. 10.) From 
the 80th year all my rupees of Akbar are square. Perhaps more fortunate 
collectors may possess earlier round lláhi rupees. 

The inscriptions on the square rupees are as follow :— 


Obverse. Reverse. 
(13) ps aut cse re va Ja 
(14) Jil. Ja si J| use! ry pg ES 
(15) Do. &3 ys 9 stl ala 
(16) Do. ai oye 4 Il ya 
(17) Do. esl Ka slay! 
(18) tonyo Do. ge rv I sto 
(19) Do. Do. gt! Kr ppo alo 
(20) Do. Do. E cst)! Pe wht soe 
(21) - Do. wlile — > csv! ys! 
(22) Ja Ja asi ai DAY ces m3 udi Coo 
(23) plas uy, Do. esc rms — a 
(24) Si a) Ps Jia s. 


I have not square rupees with the months Farwardin* and Isfandár- 
muz*on them. Hence I put in their places Nos. 13 and 24, two novelties 
of the Iláhí series. They are destitute of both mint and month. They 
have only* the Iláhí years. Three of the rupees Nos. 13, 20 and 23 are of 
the first Nabi yenr.t Zuattat is a new mint town not in the Ain-i-Akbari. 
It and LZahri Bandar seem to have been Akbar's only mints in Sind. 
Bhakkhar is in the Ain as & mint. 

Nos. 13, 14, 17, and 24 are without mints on them, I have several 
more mintless square rupees all of great beauty. 

I almost dare to indulge the hope that some day or other I shall get 
a complete series of square rupees of each mint. I dare not hope that I 
shall get one of each month of each year, for I do not think that every 


* plate "T. sa Tatta one of this month in the British Museum, and since drawing 
e p | ve myself obtained one, through the generosity of my friend W, Theo- 

bald, Esq., struck at Dehli in 37 Tláhí. 
f Lhave since obtained a fourth of the month Di struck at Dehli. This gives mo 
three Dehlí ‘rupees all struck in tho first Nahi year of Akbar, i, e., the 30th of his 
3 There is possi bility that this mint may be Patna. The coins are, however, so 


rough that they do not in way resemble some remarkably fine coins I have, struck 
undoubtedly at Patna. "Y : 


SS 
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mint was always so busy as to issue rapees monthly for a series of years 
Many mints of Akbar's are as yet unrepresented in my cabinet. My means 
are small: my opportunities few. I cannot to purchase all, I see. 
Those I have given will, however, convince my co-workers in numismatics 
that the coinage of Akbar offers a field worthy of being searched in, The 
results give us variety in inscriptions, in mints and in execution. 

The weights are given to each rupee, the figures underneath the bar 
indicating the No. of grains in each case. 








Notes on the remains of portions of Old Fort William discovered during the 
erection of the East Indian Railway Company's Offices, — By R. Ros- 
KELL BAYNE. 


I presume that I may take it for gragted that most of my readers know 
from “ Orme's History of the Military Transactions of the British Nation 
in Indostan" published in 1778, something of the locality and the form 
of the first Fort William. 'To those who do not, Vol. II, Book VI, headed 
t the war in Bengal", of the above work will give a very good general idea of 
it, and the Map of “ Calcutta in 1756" contains much interesting informa- 
tion that has been of considerable use and guidance to mo In p. 623 from 
Orme's account of Old Fort William we read as follows : 

“The fort of Calcutta, called Fort William, was situated near‘the river, 
and nearly half way between the northern and southern extremities of the 
Company's territory. Its sides to the east and west extended 210 yards; 
the southern side 130, and the northern 100: it bad four bastions, mount- 
ing each 10 guns: the curtains were only four feet thick, and, like the 
factory of Cossimbazar, terraces, which were the roofs of chambers, formed 
the top of the ramparts; and windows belonging to these chambers were 
in several places opened in the curtains : the gateway on the eastern side 
projected, and mounted five guns, three in front, and one on each flank 
towards the bastions: under the western face and on the brink of the river, 
was a line of heavy cannon, mounféd in embrasures of solid masonry; and 
this work was joined to the two western bastions by two slender walls, in 
each of which was a gate of palisadoes. In the year 1747 warehouses had 
been built contiguous to the southern curtain, and projecting on the out- 
side, between the two bastions, rendered them useless to one another; 
however, the terraces of these warehouses were strong enough to bear the 
firing of three-pounders which were mounféd in barbette over a slight 


parapet.” / 
P 
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Fort William was not the first Fort built by the English Traders in 
Bengal; that at Hugli had been erected either at the first voyage to 
Bengal or soon after, about 1640 - it was called a Factory, and the Mogul 

“Empire jealously prevented anything like a bastion being erected about it. 

In 1696 on the outbreak of a war between the Rajas on the western 
side of the river Hugli and the Mogul Empire, the three European 
settlements were allowed to enclose their factories for the protection of 
their goods, and says Orme, “ they, taking for granted what was not posi- 
tively forbidden, with great diligence raised walls with bastions round 
their factories." Such was the origin of Hugli, Chandernagore and Cal- 
cutta Forts. Calcutta is then described as a small town contiguous to Soota- 
nutty: we may ascribe the date of 1696 to the first Fort William as an 
enclosed fort. 

In 1753, the Mahratta ditch was dug, originally intended to be seven 
miles long, only three were completed, this was a work carried out at the 
request and “ at the cost," so says Orme (p. 45), “ of the Indian inhabitants 
of the colony." He remarks, “ Allaverdy made no objection to this work, 
and moreover permitted the English the same year to raise a rampart 
with bastions of brickwork round their factory at Cossimbazar," ‘This, I 
am inclined to think, must have been the date of the addition of the outer 
bastions of Fort William ; which, as I shall be able to shew, are additions. 
I, however, cannot find any direct allusion to their being built. 

* Pn 1756, rejfairs to the fort were begun in compliance with orders from 
the Court of Directors. Holwell writing in a letter, dated November 80th, 
1756, says—'' On the receipt of your letter by the Delawar in April we 
began to put the settlement into as good a posture of defence as we could, 
and as the parapet and embrazures as well as the gun carriages to the 
westward of the fort were much out of repair, they became the first object 
of our attention; a number of workmen were employed, and I believe the 
parapet and embrazures, the greater part of which we were obliged to pull 
down, were more than half run up—when they were stopped by a Purwannah 
from the Suba.” 

That these repairs had been going on for some time past, and that 
they were extensive, is evident from the Fact that considerable diligence 
had been employed in excluding spies from the city who had reported that 
the place was being fortified, 

The excuse sent was to the effect that war had broken out between 
England and France, and in order to prevent their factory from being taken 
by the French, they state, “ we were only repairing our line of guns to 
the water side,” which Orme states “extended on the brink of the river 
in front of the western side of the fort.” | 

I have prepared a plan, Plate X, from a portion of Simm's Map, which 
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is a particularly accurate survey shewing the buildings as they stood in 
1847, and over it I have shewn the fort in a thick outline, following Orme's 
measurements for the south curtain and thedlength of the east and west 
sides, The measurements taken by me comprised the whole of the north. 
east bastion, a portion of the north west sufficient to determine its junction 
with the eurtains, all the north curtain with about 150 feet of each of tho 
east and west curtains, All these dimensions I have accurately taken, and 
with them and Orme's figures, I have laid out the east the west and also the 
south sides. 

Measurements made on this Map near the north west bastion at its 
junction with the curtain wall to the river are as follows : water line in 1756 
about 70 feet, in 1847-49, 425 feet, to Jetty edge of to-day, 1882, very near- 
ly 800 feet. They serve to shew how the river bank has been pushed west. 

The second or larger scale Plan, Plate XI, tbat I have prepared, shews 
the outline of the buildings newly erected.  'The walls which are tinted 
blaek are the walls and bastions of tbe first erected fort; whether the 
small inner square of the north west cqrner should be shewn as belong- 
ing to the old Fort, I cannot now say as I failed to note if the work 
butted or bonded into the curtains. The lighter tint shews the bastions 
erected affer the square towers, with faces, flanks and salient. The next 
lighter tint shews some inner walls, always in brickwork in mud, and run- 
ning parallel to the curtains, and about 13 to 14 feet within them. Occa- 
sionally I find a cross wall, but I have failed to note therm all, or L have 
missed them. 

I have also shewn on this plan such drains as I found. The* regular- 
ly formed building in the centre, it will be seen, I have called the Carpen- 
ter's shop. ‘The small diagrams to a larger scale are the sections of walls, 
Plates XII and XIII, drains etc. 

The whole of the dimensions recorded were made by myself in order 
to ensure a faithful record of what I found. 

The small perspective sketch, Plate XIV, has been made from the measured 
plan and filled in from a little pencil sketch made in my note book at the 
time ; at no period of the excavation was it laid as completely bare as is here 
shewn, I was hurrying on with the work of building the Company's offices 
and had no time to stop to expose the whole at a time. 

I will now proceed to recount to you what I found, as nearly as I can, 
in the order in which I found the works shewn on my plans. 

On January 2nd, 1880, I opened the ground on which the East India 
Railway Company's offices are built. It had just been cleared to floor level 
of some Custom House sheds built at various periods, some I believe as 
recently as 1866, I took the eurb level at the junction of Clive Street 
and Fairlie Place as my datum for levels, calling it 101:5. The general 
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level of the floors of the godowns was about 1:0" above this. The floor of 
the new building, to which I shall bave to refer in a comparison of levels, 
is 116 feet above my datum or 103-00. 

In starting the setting out of my foundations I selected as a commence- 
ment the longest straight wall; it is a wall 220 feet long. Before we had 
been at work excavating a day, I might almost say a few hours, we 
found we were on an old wall, the full length of our proposed wall, and 
almost in exact alignment with it and 4 feet thick, 

Knowing as I did that I was in the locality of old Fort William, I 
inferred that I was on the wall or one of the walls of the Fort, and I proceeded 
at once to dig down at its side in three or four places in order to see how 
far it went down and what it was like. I found it went down nearly two 
feet below the level at which it had been decided our walls and concrete 
were to go, and as it was a good straight solid wall with a fair base, it 
was decided to build on it in place of pulling it up. Its base being smaller 
than our calculated areas and pressures, it has a greater load than the one 
ton to the foot of the other walls, its load is 1} tons, but its solidity 
bas warranted the use made of it, and it saved some two or three 
thousand Rupees. In addition the wall, buried though it be, we know it 
to be there, it has not been annihilated. 

In setting out this 220 feet wall of the new building, I had been 
guided by the curb stone of the footpath of Fairlie Place, and had laid out 
my wall parallel £o it. I now found, (after it had been settled to make 
use of the wall), that it was9 in. in its length out of parallel with the curb, so 
in order*to utilize the wall, I had to throw my centre line longitudinally 
westward to the north and eastward to the south on a centre point 
9 in, each way, and my new wall then lay exactly over the centre of the 
wall that proved to be the north curtain of old Fort William. I mention 
this in detail, as I wish to callattention to the very close alignment of 
streets of to-day with those shewn on tlie «mall Map that accompanies Orme's 
Vol. Il, already referred to. The plan is headed --” Plan for the intelligence 
of the Military Operations in Caleutta when attacked and taken by Seeraj- 
ul Dowleb, 1756'"—1 shall have occasion later on to call attention to this 
close adherence to old lines of streets, this case I think a very remarkable 
one. 

So soon as I had satisfied myself that this wall was a part of the old 
Fort, I narrowly watched the excavations following it and began to keep a 
careful record of the walls as they were exposed. Immediately following 
this discovery of the north curtain wall, I found we were on some very heavy 
and closely built walls that soon proclaimed themselves in their raking 
lines as the flanks and faces of a bastion. As far as I possibly could, 
without delaying my work, I had the earth from between the walls 
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excavated before the demolition of the walls themselves was begun, as 
it may be imagined there was very little of the old walls left, for the 
corners of the new building, made up as they are of a main staircase, bath- 
rooms and urinals, implies a network of cross walls in the new work. In 
every case the old walls go down some two feet below the new walls, and in 
some cases (the north face wall for example) have a slice cut off their inner 
face from nil at one end to one or two feet at the other, and so we cut and 
sliced them to make way for our foundations, About this time we found the 
walls of a staircase or ramp in the junction of the north curtain wall and the 
old square bastion of the earlier construction. There was another, a stair, 
at the corresponding corner at the south-east bastion ; for Holwell tells us 
at the time the prisoners were in the verandah near the Governor's House : 
“Besides the guard over us, another was placed at the foot of the stairs at 
the south end of this verandah leading up to the south-east bastion to pre- 
vent any of us escaping that way." 

As I have already said, the fort walls were founded at a lower level 
than the walls of the new building by 2 feet, so that below our foundations, 
would still be found a map as it were of the old Fort. 

I now found that the outer bastion with its flanking faces and salient 
was a later work, as the junctions of the flank walls with the older curtains 
butted and did not bond, in addition the old plaster surface had not been 
taken off but the new nod was built against it. I afterwards found this 
to be the case with the north-west bastion, which, as will be seen, bad not 
a square bastion similar to the north-east corner. 

The walls were battered with a fall in of about one in ten, and | the outer 
faces were finished with a thin coat of lime plaster of a rich crimson tint, 
and reticulated in imitation of stone work, the stones being about 1'6 long 
by about 9 to 10 in. deep. This was the case with both the bastions, 

= It struck me, as I exposed this deep red plaster, that probably this 

factory bastion would be called the Lall Killa (Red Fort), and it suggested 
. itself to me that the Lall Diggee (Red Tank) may have taken its name from 
- the Red Fort. 

All this work of the bastions, more particularly the later portion, was 
of very good material and excessively bard to break into. The bricks of 
all their old works were 73 x 4 x 1}. The lime used here was sbell lime. 
We often found large oyster shells, of a size that would weigh a seer to a 
seer and a half, embedded in the wall, and by the hundreds strewn about 
and buried in the fillings. 

The spaces between the older walls of the bastion were loose earth 
filling and no floor, the spaces behind the new bastion faces and flanks 
were paved brick on edge. The level of this paving and the bottom edge 
of the external plaster was 98:00, or 3:6 below my datum line, 5-0 below 
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the floor level of the new building, On a corner of the plaster in the pas- 
sage way behind the bastion north face was a bench mark, consisting 
of an inverted arrow-head, in black on the white plaster. 

Of the east curtain wall we saw but little, only where we cut through 
it with our cross walls, and it began to be a matter of regret whenever we 
had to cut through it, it was such a labour and toil and caused such delay. 

The soil to the north curtain wall appeared to have been but little 
disturbed, and so far as I noted. to keep about the level of the plaster 
noted in the north-east bastion. Unfortunately a little north of this wall 
there had been a wall of the Custom House sheds that had disturbed the soil, 
but as a rule the level seemed, as far as my observation went pretty regular. 
On the east curtain wall there had been little or no disturbance, the soil was 
often quite undisturbed, and only here and there were potsherds in it. 

I could not make much of the north-west bastion; it was nothing like 
so regularly built, and had not the older inner square tower (unless the two 
square walls shewn on my plan belonged to it), there was no ramp or stair to 
the roof that I noted, and altogether it was very confused, and we were push- 
ing on with concrete and walls, that there was no time to wait until dis- 
jointed fragments could be read and understood. Here I find at least that 
the old walls of the north and west curtains met with a small rounded corner, 
as the older plaster was still on the walls where the newer work butted it. 
This bastion appears to me to have been of very much smaller size. Added 
to @lethis I had not the opportunity of exposing the"salient, as I had done 
in the north-east one. : 

As already stated the east and west curtain walls I have traced for 140 
feet south. . 

In one place in the east wall I — what appeared to me to be a sill 
of a door and a plastered jamb, but a Custom House wall had gone through 
the old wall about here, and so obliterated it that I could not make 
eertain of it, On the north curtain wall there was neither break nor 
opening. 

My next discovery of interest was a shed that had evidently been built 
an open one, and afterwards enclosed. It was 90 feet long by 40 feet wide, 
built parallel to the north curtain wall with a row of 8 piers down the centre, 
just such a flat.roofed godown on brick piers as is to be found all over 
Caleutta to-day. Down the centre face of each pier had been a sunk water 
channel, all were visible at floor line and the shallow drain on the north 
side into which they ran was perfect. The spaces between the columns 
on the faces had been filled in, thus turning an open into a closed shed. 

The floor of this shed was brick on edge, and all over the floor in some 
places 1j, in others up to 8 or 9 inches in thickness was burnt wood ash, 


—— eee where I had to cut through it bearing 
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traces of severe fire. This place I identify as the Carpenters’ shop, and, to 
which I will draw attention later on. The floor of this godown was 
98:28 which makes it very nearly 49” below our present ground floor 
level, The wall plaster was uninjured, but we know that lime plaster will 
bear without injury a severe fire. The wood ash I take to be the debris 
at the time of the burning of the fort ; above it, as will be seeu from my 
section, is the khoa debris from a roof fallen by fire or demolition. 
It evidently was never cleared out after the fire, but had become a heap of 
rubbish, and so built over by the succeeding floor, shewn at the next higher 
level. Along the north wall of this shed I found large heaps of cinder 
with pieces vitrified as if from a forge. The earth to the north was about 
1:9' below the floor level of the shed, 

I now come to the lightly tinted walls behind and parallel to the 
curtain walls. They vary in width, as will be seen from the plan, in no case 
18 feet, the dimension given by Holwell of the “ Black Hole". In one 
place only did I find any outer verandah, namely, on the west wall. 

In every case these walls were of briegkwork in mud, at least that por- 
tion that I found below the ground. 'They were very deep, almost as deep 
as the curtain walls, and very thick, all of them made of very thin 1j brick, 
In a few places I found cross walls, and I find in my note book a note to the 
following effect: “behind the 370” mud walls, the space seems to be divid- 
ed into cells." I do not, however, find actual record of more than a few of 
these cross walls, I would very probably miss them, as, if there were*but 
few, it would be quite a chance my coming on to them, and unless my walls 
or column foundations coincided with them, I should of course nfiss them, 
and I had no time to spend over searching for them. I could do little 
more than note and record what I came across. 

I have a particular object in specially drawing attention to these inner 





"walls and chambers which, as will be anticipated, points to the locality, 


size and character of the Black Hole, but this I will postpone until I have 
described the walls etc., found, only repeating that my explanation of not 
always finding the cross walls of the chambers equally applies to my not 
finding the outer verandahs corresponding to those of the Black Hole, 
I simply did not hit on them in the foundations of my walls, or it may be 
that tho “court of guard” rooms on/y had a verandah, Along that portion 
of the west wall, also alongside an entrance door to be alluded to presently, 
and where most probably a guard would be stationed and would require a 
verandah, did I find verandah foundations. 

I will return to the western wall, but before describing it, I must remark 
that as the walls of the new building running north and south approach- 
ed the west, I found the natural ground sloped west, and that the drain follow- 
ed a depression, which by the time it reached the west curtain wall had grown 
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almost into a creek, compelling me to put in the foundations of the last two 
walls 3, 4 and 6 feet below the other walls, and the soil there was black. 
stinking river mud full of pot-sherds, and here we found a great many 
boars tusks of a small size. 

Following the west curtain wall from the north west bastion, and 
about 45 feet from it, we found a Sumph into which the drains all emptied, 
or over which as we found them they all ended. We came on to this 
Sumph from behind, and before we actually found out what it was, we had 
destroyed its east face, and the loose filling caved in from the top as we 
cleared it out at the bottom, thus proclaiming its nature. 

The main drain, that running from beyond the Carpenters' shop, I had 
traced right up to the west eurtain wall. I have shewn it in section in fig. 3, 
Plate XII, it was a parallel-sided drain, at the upper end not more than 6 in. 
wide, widening to 13 in. at the lower end, and every where filled up with black 
mould. Over it and burying it was a later drain, a broad saucer drain, that 
in its turn had become filled in and buried. The two drains kept the same 
course; it was only the last 75 or450 feet that the second drain was found. 
The Sumph into which these drains emptied was about 36” square, and as I 
have said, coming on as we did from the side of an opened trench, we had de- 
stroyed it in part before we knew what it was, so that we did not see the 
entry of the two drains into it. The parallel-sided and lower drain fell fast 
toward the Sumph nearly 2 feet in 10; where we had cut across it, we found 
it fali of pot-sherds, a coarse glazed blue and white Pare, not a scrap of old 
willow pattern, square ended broken glass bottles, a black loamy earth, 
and a few very coarse thick pipe stems and bowls. We cleared out about 4 
feet of this drain, tunelling as it were into it and then ceased. 

The Sumph had been filled in with brick rubbish very loosely, so that 
the filling was full of cavities into which water had filtered, leaving on all 
the bricks a thin deposit of clay. This Sumph was nearly perfect up to 
about the second level of floors and material, above the rest the road ran, 
On emptying this Sumph we found on its western face a low arch with a 
versed sine of about 6 in. and above the floor of the Sumph. Into this opening 
we thrust a rod and found it 3 feet deep with water; probing 3 feet deep, 
we could feel a bottom of brickwork; we then tried it horizontally, and 
thrust our rod into vacuity ; we tried a second and a third time and at last, 
finding that 20 feet found no end, we concluded it to be a drain, 

As we had found water of which we were in want for our building 
operations, we decided to make use of it, and sank out to the bottom 
of the culvert which we then found to be a parallel-sided drain 2:6" wide 
and 3 feet 6 high with an arched bottom and top ; on a man trying to go 
into the drain we found it silted up about 2 feet deep. We put up a one 
H. P. Ryder Engine, and for 12 months drew water from this source. The 
water was perfectly clear and limpid. ‘The workmen all drank of it, 
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Since the completion of the building a man hole has been sunk over this 
culvert, 45 feet to the west of the curtain, and a Tangye Engine has now 
drawn for 21 months about 10,000 gallons of water a day from it. At a 
point, 30 feet beyond this well and to the west, is an iron grating, so I have 
been told by the coolies who have been into the drain to clean it out. The 
culvert falls about 15 inches in 30 feet from the well to the grating. 
The old Sumph was filled in on the completion of the wofk and not 
destroyed. | | 

The water is clearly river water as a green vegetation grows over it 
in the hot weather, precisely similar to a vegetation growing over the Chand 
Pál water in an adjoining tank pumped direct from the River, so that 
there is still existing some communication or filtration. 

To continue my account of the west wall, at 65 feet from the flank 
wall of the bastion I found one jamb of a doorway in a wall 6 feet thick. 
This extra thickness of wall I could not understand at first, but on consi- 
deration I could see that the wall had been thickened on account of the door 
opening, and on looking for the other jamè I found a Custom House wall 
bad passed through and destroyed it. I then looked for and found the 
extent of the thickened wall, which I found to be 16 feet wide, leaving an 
opening of 8^4.” There is a change of level in the pavement, inside and 
out, in this door opening ; they both have been additions on the date of the 
wall as the plaster jambs go below both floors. On finding this door in 
the curtain wall I dug west, following the pavement and "looking for the 
rampart wall which I found-at 25 feet distance. I looked for this, guided 
by the Panorama of Calcutta in Orme's Vol. IL. Again referring to his 
plan, I could see that I was not at the limit of the ground west of the curtain, - 
so I continued my searching west, until at 45 feet from the curtain wall I 
found a second wall 2^6" thick and parallel with the first and second 
walls; this I tale to be the River or Quay wall. The doorway of the 
rampart wall measures 7^1" wide, it has a stone sill in the opening, and 
here again the paving has been added since the door was originally built, 
as the plaster jambs and step go behind and below the pavement. These 
doors are the River side entrances alluded to by Holwell in his letter of 
November 30th, 1750 in which be states that “ The Suba from bis litter 
returned my salaam," this was on his resigning his sword “and moved 
round to the northward and entered the fort by the small western gate." 
These two outer walls I have found again further south. The entire space, 
so far as I have found it between the curtain wall and the next wall west, is 
paved with a brick on edge, a good large 10 inch brick well burnt, laid 
iu sand or soorkey on a brick flat which is laid on 2 or 3 inches of burnt 
wood ash, the whole forming a good level well laid floor. In places at a 
lower level of 44 I nd this floor again inside the curtain wall, I found it 
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the whole length of the north curtain, between it and the mud and brick 
walla I do not know if on the west side it only occurs in the gateway or 
if it continues north and south, I do not recollect it to the north towards 
the Sumpb, but I found it further south in some gun platforms I have 
yet to describe. These details I have just described I found since the 
completion of the building, and on searching for some information as to 
a wall on ^which I found myself in doubt when preparing the diagrams for 
this paper. 

In putting in the drain pipe from our latrines I cut through what 
appears to me to have been a sunken gun platform and the commencement 
of a second tothe south. There were three steps down into it, plastered with 
splayed edges almost as if new, so perfect was the plaster and the edges, 
The three steps were respectively 6", 8" and 4 inches in one place, the 8” and 
the 4” uniting into one of 12"; the change had been broken away before I 
saw it. The curtain wall had a sunken face in ib, thus thinning it to about 
3 feet. This work was all addition as there were plaster faces behind the 


platform work. The outer face ef this curtain was in some cases plastered, 


in some only whitewashed. 

I imagine these to be some of the hurried works taken in hand, as 
alluded to by Orme, at the time the fort was assailed. 

I would point out here (shewn on the Plan, Pl. X, O and Pl. XT) the 
verandah foundations opposite this western gate the only place in which 
I Adve found sfgns of verandahs. I do not now understand the cross wall 
shewn in my plan opposite the entrance gate, On the east face of this 
veran wall was a very perfect surface drain, with a second one coming 
into it. Ihave no record of cutting through this verandah wall when 
putting in the drain already alluded to, so that I presume it stops short 
of the gun platform. This completes my notes of this wall. 

I particularly drew attention to the inner parallel walls behind all the 
curtains, north, east and west, referring to Orme’s description of the fort 
telling us of these inner walls. I have drawn to a small scale, Fig. 5 
Plate XIII, the south-east bastion, reproducing the north-east bastion 
with its stairs to the terrace. My authority for shewing these stairs at this 
bastion I have already cited from Orme. " 


From the small map in Orme's Vol. II, of Caleutta, I make the centro . 


gateway to be about 180 feet from the south-east bastion. I have shewn in my 
conjectural plan this central portion as having 94 feet clear width inside and 
100 feet outside. I scale this projecting portion as 10 feet, and Orme tells us 


it had one gun on each flank, for which I have allowed a projection of about — 


12 feet, whether more or less, does not affect what I want to draw attention 
to. On the right, so called by Holwell, that is the soutb, I have put 


the room of the guard allowing a small verandah on the north, of 10 feet. 
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in width ; the room itself I have shown 20 feet. The barracks behind it I 
shew as 40 feet. I next shew a chamber 17 feet wide; this, as will be seen, 
brings us up to the face of the square bastion, the first built portion of the 
Fort. So that we have only toshorten by one foot the barracks, or the room 
of the guard, or the space inside the gate, to make up this dimension to 
18 feet. In any case here undoubtedly was the Military Prison, the Black 
Hole, so called by soldiers themselves, not ao called, as many suppose, because 
of the events that occurred here. 

I have drawn your attention to a shed which I have called the Car- 
penters' shop. I will now quote a few lines from Holwell's account of the 
closing events of the 20th June. 

“As soon as it was dark, we were all, without distinction directed by 
the guard over us, to collect ourselves into one body, and sit down quietly 


under the arched verandah or piazza to the west of the Black Hole 


prison, and the barracks to the left of the court of guard; and just over 
against the windows of the Governor's easterly apartments. Besides the 
guard over us, another was placed at the foot of the stairs at the south end 
of this verandah, leading up to the south-east bastion, to prevent any of us 
escaping that way. On the parade (where you will remember the two 
twenty-four pounders stood) were also drawn up about four or five hundred 
gun-men with lighted matches. 

“At this time the factory was in flames to the right and left of us; to 
the right the Armory and Laboratory; to the left the Carpenters’ yatd : 
though at this time we imagined it was the Cotta-warehouses.* Various 
were our conjectures on this appearance; the fire advanced with rapidity 
on both sides; and it was the prevailing opinion, that they intended 
suffocating us between the two fires: and this notion was confirmed by the 
appearance, about half an hour past seven, of some officers and people with 
lighted torches in their hands, who went into all the apartments under the 
easterly curtain to the right of us; to which we apprehended they were 
setting fire, to expedite their scheme of burning us. On this we presently 
came to a resolution, of rushing on the guard, seizing their scymitars and 
attacking the troops upon the parade, rather than be thus ot roasted 
to death. But to be satisfied of their intentions, I advanced, at the 
request of Messrs. Baillie, Jenks and rey: to see if they were really 
setting fire to the apartments, and found the contrary; for in fact, as it 
appeared afterwards, they were only searching for a place to confine us in: 
the last they examined being the barracks of the court of guard behind us. 

“They ordered us all to rise and go into the barracks to the left of 
the court of guard. Tho barracks, you may remember, have a large 


* The Company's cloth warehouses. 
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wooden platform for the soldiers to sleep on, and are open to the west by 
arches and a small parapet-wall, corresponding to the arches of the 
verandah without, In we went most readily, and were pleasing ourselves 
with the prospect of passing a comfortable night on the platform, little 
dreaming of the infernal apartments in reserve for us. For we were no 
sooner all within the barracks, than the guard advanced to the inner arches 
and parapet-wall; and, with their muskets presented, ordered us to go 
into the room at the furthermost end of the barracks, commonly called 
the Black Hole prison; whilst others from the court of guard, with clubs 
and drawn scimitars, pressed upon those of us next to them, 

"Figure to yourself, my friend, if possible, the situation of a hundred 
and forty-six wretches, exhausted by continual fatigue and action, thus 
crammed together in a cube of about eighteen feet, in a close sultry night, 
in Bengal, shut up to the eastward and southward (the only quarters from 
whence air could reach us) by dead walls, and by a wall and door to the 
north, open only to the westward by two windows, strongly barred with 
iron, from which we could receivescarce any the least circulation of fresh 
air.” 

I do not think there is any room to doubt now the eraot locality of 
the Black Hole. 

In the plan attached I think it is on the spot marked N (on Plate X) 
and if my scaling from Orme's Map is correct, and if his 210 yards given as 
the*length of the east face is correct, the foundations of the building still 
remain, and their exact locality could with very little trouble or expense be 
found, because, as I have stated, these verandah walls go down very deep, deeper 
than the Custom House shed walls, and would consequently be, as I found 
those to the north, undisturbed. ‘The salient and the faces of this bastion 
there is no doubt have been destroyed by the Post Office buildings, but 
the inner corner of the older square bastion appears to me to have fallen 
beyond the Post Office building, if, as I have said, Orme's figures are 
correct; and as I have shown they are exact on the north face. 

I would now draw attention to the south-west corner. It will be seen 
that a considerable portion of this lies beyond the old Military Accounts 
Office. If the building is condemned as one to come down, I do hope 
attention will be called to obtaining a faithful record of all to be found 
here, and I am persuaded that Rl the bastion foundations will be found 
low those of the house as intact as I found those of the north-east 
on, ‘ 










expenditure of 150 Rupees judiciously applied would enable us to 
line a good deal more of the fort walls without disturbing any build- 
aking up any floors. - 

turn again to the levels of the old fort, I would draw attention 
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to the floor and differences of level. The Carpenters' shop, for instance, . 
with its floor of brick on edge over 3 in. of fine concrete laid on 3 in. of brick 
rubbish; going upwards above this floor, wood ash, and the debris from 
the destroyed roof, then a tile floor on concrete 1"5" above the first floor, . 
then again over that 1-6” of rubbish, and then a metaled road, that in this 
place ran between two Custom House sheds; then, if I had made my section 
through one of the sheds, its floor of brick on edge over brick flat, and now 
again the floors of the new buildings, of stone pavement on 6 in. of con- 
crete or 8 in. of concrete with Portland cement finishing. These two last 
are four feet nine inches above that of the Carpenters’ shed of 1756. Thus 

w there are four floors in succession, first that of 1756, then the tile floor, age 
doubtful, then one of 1866, and now the new one of 1883. 

I have incidentally referred to the streets shewn on Orme's map, 
comparing them with those of to-day. In the extract from Simm's Map, 
on which I have shewn by a thick dotted line the water edge as shewn 
on Orme's map, a ghaut will be noticed “that does not quite fit in 
with the end of Khoyla Ghaut Street. [his non-fit is due I fancy to an 
error in Orme's map increased by my plotting from a map without a scale. 
] have, however, adhered closely to what I have measured or sealed, and 
have not cooked my dimensions in order to make them fit in. Theangle of 
the street is exactly as at the present time. 

The wide opening in Clive Street opposite the Bonded Ware Houses, 
and the little bend west at the head of Clive Ghaut Street are as exact as 
this small scale could shew them. Church Lane is another accurately fit- 
ting bit, and so in fact are numerous others, , 

Judging from the Map already referred to, “ the Park," now Dalhousie 
Square or Lall Diggee, appears to me to have extended itself north a little, 
and the road on the north of it to have been correspondingly narrowed. 

I have shewn on the Plan (Plate X) the place which I conjecture to 
be the un- finished Ravelin, into the ditch of which Holwell says “the 
dead bodies were next morning thrown." 

At the time the drainage pipe was put down in Fairlie Place, Mr. 
Bradford Leslie, then Engineer to the Municipality, noted that they had 
to cub through a pucca gbaut exactly opposite the lane leading up to 

"No. 2 Fairlie Place. It agrees exactly with the ghaut shewn on Orme's map, 
and also on the perspective sketch frdm the river side. This is a valuable 
piece of confirmatory evidence of the correctness of this plan and the old 
line of river bank at that date. 

Nothing of interest was found in the excavations save a chain shot 
or two, some 30 or 40 cannon ball of varying sizes, and of malleable iron, 
some almost bullets in size; theso were mostly found at the west eud of 
the Carpenters' shop and outside it. "The breach end of an old 10 pounder 
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gun, and the top end and ring of an old anchor stock was all that was turned 
up. 
: In conclusion, I would here note a record I have made of the build- 
ing, and of the extreme point of the north-east bastion (the salient as it is 
termed ). 

Whilst rounding off the corner of our boundary wall so as to ease the 
foot traffic passing it, I have secured the little bit of triangular land be- 
longing to the building by paving it, and on this paving I have had cut, 
in the northern line of the bastion face and on the eastern edge, a line 
parallel to the eastern face but two feet removed within it, as the actual line 
lies below the foot path and off tbe East Indian Railway ‘and. 

I would have liked to have placed a small tablet here to record one 
fixed point of the old fort, but as I was spending money belonging to 
the Government of Bengal, I could not do it. The stone to carry a tablet 
is inserted, ready if at any time the money to pay for the tablet is 
forthcoming. My idea was a brass plate with an engraving on it of the 
outline of the fort and a short legend of explanation. 

I would solicit permission to make a few excavations here and there 
in the Custom House compound. Digging a few holes does not cost very 
much, and with the north portion of the fort and lines to start with, 
the exact spots could be indicated without much guess work or hunting for 
them. 

“P think an efcavation (I don't ask for it) ata place measured from the 
point of the central or east gate drawn east, and about 100 feet east of 
the east eurtain would find the burial place of the victims of the night of 
June 20th, 1756. 

I do not know if any records were kept of what was found during the . 
building of the Post Office north-east corner, I fear none. It was stated 
that when the Port Commissioners offices were built, some of the founda- 
tions then uncovered were those of the fort. A glance at Simms Map, 
now that we have the north curtain fixed, will shew that tbis cannot 
hate been the case, as this site in 1756 lay in the river or at least 
beyond the river wall of the fort, and in the mud banks. 

the excavation for the buildings now going on in Koyla Ghaut 
Street, the river wall shewn in Orme's map should have been found just 
about here,.but as I have found this river wall to be only a small wall, 
2'6" thick, it would probably escape detection amongst such a maze 
| so many ages. I was repeatedly over these excavations 
of interest was to be found. 
, a battering wall 2^10" thick, 2'3” at an upper point, 
| d to be the river wall. The character of the work, 
however, was the saine as that found in the inner walls of the Fort, partly 
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bricks in mortar, partly in mud; on the outer face the earth sloped River- 
wards as if tipped in from the wall; it had behind it a sort of floor roughly - 
laid, small khoa over a large quantity of oyster shells and brick rubbish. 





Essays on Bihdri Declension and Conjugation —By G. A. 
Gurgnsow, B. C. S. 


è A. INTRODUCTORY, 
The dialects of the Bibdri language present many interesting facts 
to the student of philology. Hitherto only two of these dialects have “ 
* been thoroughly investigated, and each of these in one special form. Dr 
Hoernle's Grammar treats of the Bhojpiri dialect as spoken near Banáras, 
where it isby no means free from the influence of its neighbour the 
Baiswári, and the present author's Maithili grammar treats mainly of the 
standard dialect of the centre of Mitbilá. The Magadhi dialect has not 
been treated of in any form, but it will be found a most useful object of 
study, as showing the stepping-stone between the somewhat archaie forms 
| contained in standard Maithili, and the more phonetically attrited forms 
* which we find in Bhojpüri. The last language, extending to nearly the 
centre of Hindüstán, and spoken by a warlike energetic race may be consi- 
dered as the most phonetically advanced of the three Bihári dialects. Its 
people have no literature to which their speech can be referred, and with the 
energy peculiar to their race they have disembarrased themselves to a*large 
extent of the somewhat cumbrous grammatical forms of their ancestors, 
* and have succeeded in wearing down periphrases and compounds fhto new 
words bearing no outward sign of their origin. The inhabitants of Mithila, 
on the contrary, intensely conservative from beyond historic times,f and 
possessing a literature dating from the fourteenth century, have changed 
their language but little during all this period. As Maithili was born at 
the time when the Gaudian languages first emerged from the Prákrit, so 
ithas remained to the present day, and tbe herd-boy, as he tends his 
lo buffaloes in 1882, speaks the same language as that in which the old master- 
singer Vidyápati sang of the loves of Radha and Krishna to king Siv Singh 
five centuries ago. It is to Maithili therefore that we must look for the 
earliest forms of Bihári declension, and if we do we shall rarely be disap- 


* This is the name which I have adopted here and elsewhere for tho “ Eastern 
Hindi language" treated of by Dr. Hoernle in his Gaudian Grammar. 

+ At the marringo of Sita, which took place at Janakapura in Mithila, Ram is said, 
in Maithil tradition, to have cursed tho haughty Maithil Brahmans, who refused to 
hold any acgount of the foreign prince from Audh. The curse runs, 

ó we KU, CG ia, nadala : | 
puffa od fafai vfum n 


Ka * e 
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pointed. Magadhi all this time held a middle course. Its peculiar home 
was the billy country about Bihár and Gayá, where there was little intere 
course with other tribes, and little mental or material progress. It had no 
literature, and therefore nothing to retard, while it bad little to aid its pro. 
gress. Hence its middle position between the antique Maithili, and the 
practical work-a-day Bhojpuri. 

The object of these papers is to bring to a common focus all the 
information which I have collected concerning the dialects of Bihár, 
and to lay them in this shape before the Society. I shall treat mainly of 
the following dialects: 

A. Bhojpiri, spoken in west Bihár. 
B. Magadhi, spoken in south Bihár. 
O. Maithili, spoken in north and east Bihár. 

Of the last there are two sub-dialects. 

1. North Maithili spoken in north Tirhut and Bhagalpár, 
2. South Maithili spoken in south-east Tirhut, and north 
Munger. E 

Besides these the dialects of language borderlands will be consider- 
ed, tiz. :— 

A. The Baiswári of the Rámáyan of Tulsi Das, which is the 
border dialect between Bibári (Bhojpürí) and Hindi. , 
B. The dialects of the border land between Bibárí (Mnaithili) 

#- sand Bangali, spoken in (1) south Bhagalpur, and (2) 

central and western Purniyá. ? 

I shail also have occasion to refer to the dialects of dialect border- 
lands, viz. : 

A. Maithili-Bbojpúrí of south-west Tirhut. 
B. Maithili-Mágadhí of south Munger. 

There is not any borderland of importance between Mágadhi and 
Bhojpürí. The following table shows the relative positions of these dia- 
lects and sub-dialects, 


North Maithili ka 

MAT TUT Ibi =. 

Maithil-Bhojpiri E 

South Maithili t9 

Maithil. Mágadhé H 
M AGADHEI 


- > 
- — 


Bandras- Bhojpuri 
BHOJPURI 


Hod yD TI 
ITVONVE 


- 
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I divide the consideration of this point into two heads : 
a. Organic declension. 
B. Inorganic declension. 
By organic declension, I mean that kind of declension which is not " 
formed by postpositions, but by actual inflection. By inorganic declension 
I mean that kind of declension which is formed by postpositions added to 
a base whether inflected or not. 
In Bibárí there is a very full organic declension in the singular num- 
ber. It is found in its fullest form in the north Maithili dialect, and the 
terminations are as follows. They can only be added to the weak* form 
of a noun. | 


Baiswiri of North . | Other Bibdri 
| Ramayan, Maithili. dialects. 





— — N — — 
Acc, | fx, fë fg, fē 
Instr. | v, @ Y q. * In South- 
= Bhagulpári w, o "y. 
fe, f& — | fe f WS wt Wt, JI die 
* of hunger.” In 
Dat. Fe, fë Purníyá, the form 
ma fed? - is €, ya we wr. In 
| western Bhojpüri it 
Abl. fe, fw fe — is WA, NA WW 
| s, $ HOTA. 
Gen. fe, fe 
" | s — 
| YY TUN 
Loc. t . v 7 
Fe, fw Fu. f* 
s, * x, * 


ee tC —— — — — — 
" © I adopt the terms weak, strong, short, long, and redundant, from Hoernle's 
- ciet i 201, 366. » 
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The following are examples of the above terminations : 
A.—Baiswart. 
Ace. fw,— aa wer wxfefw wawrat, ‘then Brahmá advised the 
earth’, Rám. Bd. ch. 199, 9. 
f&,—«umfv uw sha afa faa sata gars, ‘beholding Rim 
with affection she called near her friends.” Rám. Bá. 
do. 299, l. 
Instr. Fe,—csata Sate waa faart, ‘Ram warned Lakhan with a 
‘sign.’ Rám. Bd. ch. 284, 8. 
Fe,— 98 wrzxfeu "uw qfxwrat vefte www, ‘the Lord, sensible of 
their affection, asked their welfare with politeness.’ 
Ram. A. ch. 25, 2 
Ta qafa AA Riza, “ Behind one's back an enemy 
in the viciousness of his soul.” Rám. Kis. ch. 7, 7, 


where qT# is in the instrumental case, much like the 


Hindi FÈ F, which means both ‘behind’ (instr.) and 
‘from behind’ (abl.). 


tma feusqe fear af? Sr, ' ag water is not different from 
crystallized ice. Ram. Ba. ch. 123, 11. 

Dat. fa — vifa Tifa wea afe St anfe fag naaa wur, ‘after 

.. e affectionately performing every rite, the king gave 
(her) in marriage to Bharat. Rám. Bá. chh. 49, 4. 

fX,—wx faf" Gid grec zx, ‘in many ways lie shows honour 

to the bondmaid. dm. A. ch. 24, 4. 
Abl fo- ane ufw mix qefafu cream, ‘the king having inquired 


from the guru, performed the family rites.” Rám. Bá. 
ch. 319, 8. 


fe,—wurgf* faa ofo aa A18, ‘from your mother and 
your father you have well become debt-absolved.' Rám. 
Ba. ch. 284, 2. 


Gen. fo Nga auaf maa EXIT, ‘at the words of Lakhan, 
Janak became afraid.” Rám. Bd. ch. 286, 4. 


fd unG ga wc esa unm, ‘There is a great love of the 
king for you.’ Rám. A. ch. 40, 6, 
G—only used with pronouns (omitting lst and 2nd per- 


sonal pronouns) are ferme ga afe wa, ‘ again, all 
approached hers, Rám. Kis, ch. 25, 3. 


X,—only used with 1st and 2nd personal pronouns, a ae WC 





arc a” war, ‘an illusion (arising) from egoism and 
\ from “mine” and “thine.”' Rám. Ar, ch. 12, 2. 
B 
* 


si 
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Loc. Fe,—vgac a naafafe wrar, ‘what remained over went into 
the guests’ quarters." Rám. Bá. ch. 332, 7. 
cfe req FUE quint, ‘at dawn to-day having bathed 
at Prayág.' Ram. A. ch. 262, 6. 


F — aa aa Gt afea wirst, freq wafeai< aranfa at, * 
please Rám every tree was laden with fruit, Pier 
in season or not in season, without regard to the time 
of year." Ram. Ln. ch. 6, 5. 


T,- KS Se “as ve ers, ‘if he persist in obstinacy, in 
the end it burns his bosom." Rám. Ba. ch. 259, 5. 


B- YA STS gi NG urit, ‘where there is water, in the end 
there will be mud.’ Rám. A. ch. 175, 4. 


v,—wWrW waa fac ara, ‘afterwards the son of the wind 
bowed his head.’ Rám. Kis. ch. 23, 9. 


The — of the instrumental, and 8, $ and v of the locative 
are rare in the Rámáyan, and survive only in a few indeclinables like 
- Ur, qe, GAs, Jc. There may be isolated instances of s and # being 
used to form other cases, but I have not noted them in the course 
of my reading. 
Probably the Baiswari case posbpositiona W, d, H, and others are also 
instrumentals, c£. post Maithili sr, €, and a. . .. 
Nore. It is better to consider this form in T as an instrumental, and 
not as a locative, as (1) the locative is already supplied with another 
organic termination and (2) comparison with the Maithili dialect shows the 
termination as exclusively used in the instrumental case in that dialect, 
and (3) other dialects such as Panjabi and Mardtbi show traces of the same 
tendency. See post, under head of derivation, 


B. — Maithili. 
ww Ace.  fw,— uc u fea & ate are, ‘he ismy friend who brings my 
| enemy.’ Man'bodh, 6, 39. 
fe,—aa afeat wc, wawíX wx, ‘the buffalos are grazing in 
the field, beat the calves. Prov. 


Instr. fe—are ara ws Grose wate, ‘he opened the bonds and 
fetters with violence.’ Man. 4, 42. 


f&,— reef wife wfc feast, * I would have swept it with my 
bod y-cloth,' Nág Songs, No. 1. 


#,--UNTE WTH Wu SI «fx Har, ‘(as much as I would say) 
with half my lip, that also is gone far away,’ Ved. 73, 4. 
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Instr. %—aac ate afte mre, ‘he binds his waist with knife and 


dagger,’ Mars. 4, 1. 


This example is Musalmání-Maithilí, and the words may 
be nom. plurals fem. borrowed from U'rdá. I shall 
hence give other examples. 

afe wm ata 'urWwíx, a fair woman is blinded by pride. 
Prov. 

a4 WOW awa wa "Ty, ‘like a cow (distracted) by the 
losing of her calf,’ Man. 3, 17. 

To this must be added the very common colloquial forma 
€ ‘by this, mr, ‘by which,’ 2°, “by that’ which occur 
in literature only in company with prepositions; and 
the illative conjunction Q^, or @, 'therefore.' Examples 
of the first are, 

V aft ces awe HG, ‘in this way was the circle of the 
ría" Man. 6,5. EJ 

ei ufr yen efa dg, ‘in what way the guards had gone 
to sleep.’ Tb., 17. 

The following are colloquial examples, not made to order. 

V, wü X Ww, ‘for this reason (by this), it happened by 
conversation.’ - 

aa Wagers aaa Mun afe ata eaet, ‘I cannot 


hear the Kurán by the ears, with which I have heard 
the Srimad bhágavat.' 


"uc wu uefe, 4 car tere, ‘he saw you pleased, 
therefore he came," 

svar 4 Wu aie we, d faufu nee, ‘there was no unity 
amongst themselves, thence fell the adversity.’ 

wa KO Marg Ñw, ‘by discussions a quarrel arose.’ 

Compare the following example of the instr, of sw 
“what ?" 

— ‘why do you make me out a 


Classical examples of the use of &* or *^ are the following : 
a — "XT, ‘therefore he does not eclipse it.’ Vid. 


a ufo wee wert, ‘therefore the lotus does not dry up.’ 
Fid. 14, 6. 





i ii na - A 
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Dat. w,—www NAGA Se wena, ‘to all he made meet reverence.’ 
Man. 9, 62. 


Abl fe-arfe fau year WAG, from boyhood cowherds learn 
cattle-tending. Man. 4, 12. 


is s, —ūms KANO Sea ww, ‘from that place their hopes 
remained equally (unsatisfied).’ Man. 1, 8. 


%,—fae aft wae uw, “nothing came to pass from there.’ 
Ib. T. 


Gen. — 38 HU @re, 'a means of the going of Akrir.’ 
Man. 7, 17. 


G,—only used with pronouns (omitting lst and 2nd personal 
pronouns), ng aa YA acd, ‘whose mind trembles 
exceedingly,’ Fid. 7, 5. 

x,—only used with let and 2nd personal pronouns, af} WX 
wx, ‘he is not my brother-in-law,’ Vid. 79, 7. 


w,—only used in the 2nd personal pronoun, YN TOs "TH 
We wat, ‘my feet have touched thy water, O mother," 
Vid. 78, 8. 


Loc. fa mam ece la wera, ‘into the Temuná-pool - went 
Krishn.' Man. 4, 18. 


f€,—wawf& fee He uw, ‘in her astonishment, the zermilion 
was rubbed off,’ Fid. 26, 4. 


neat Gate aaya, ‘the gadarí has dried up in the fields,” 
Famine song, 12. 


w,—wqauww faga q NAAT, 'Krisbn was extremely skilled 
in wrestling. Man. 9, 80. 


SS we af wate wes, ‘even at any time he spake not 
harshly i in anger. Man. 7, 35. 


v,—seru« Graz wa, ‘I shall go on an unfrequented river 
bank,’ Pid. 5, 3. 

This form of locative is very common in all Bihári dialects 
in phrases such as wt wt, ‘in every house,’ Kc. 

From the above we are justified in drawing up the follow- 
ing model paradigm of the organic declension of the 
word 81g, the weak form of Wrgt, ‘a horse,’ in the sin- 
gular number, 
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Baiswári of | North Other Bihári 
Ramayan, Maithili. dialects. 
Nom. ... arg, arg, ur, 
> 
Acc, oes Í 2 | are Wanting 
Instr. * "wn, "a3, ue, Wn, Nga, 
“ehe, urg fv, jt. argfy, 
ages, 
Dat. „| wrgfe, ngo wigs, Wanting 
— agit, 
Abl. ..| ar, wrafw, megs, nes, Wanting 
"rete, mata, EE, . 
Gen. = | C Gn, are), (aqu, arc, mg) | Wanting 
= AF, dr eg. 
J mga, | $us mae, 
ules, Ise, "rg, wes, 


Note as to Plural. The above is the singular declension. In the 
Ramayan the terminations in ff are used in a plural sense; thus, arate 
raff «fX ww Wer, ‘there is no difference between things possessing 
qualities, and those without them,’ Rám. Ba. ch. 123, 1: native pandits, 
indeed, maintain that the termination fw is properly only used in the 
plural, and that when used in the singular, it is always in an honorific sense. 
This theory is generally borne out so far as my experience goes, and hence it 
will be convenient to assume that in the Ramayan the terminations fs, g; 
è“ and Ware singular, and the termination f& plural. 

In Maithili, the termination fẹ and $ are used equally in a singular 
and in a plural sense. An example of the plural usage of f& will be found 
in the example given for the Locative. | 

The termination v of the Instrumental is used only in the singular of 








nouns, OF Pronouns the case is different, vide post. Maithili nouns always 


form their plural periphrastically by adding a noun of multitude, which is 














- 
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itself declined in the singular, taking the singular terminations. The o T 
words which take a new base in the plural (both for the nominative, and — 


oblique cases) are the words gufa, yafe, aud wrafa, (see Mth. Gram. 
§ 25 for the two last) which form their instrumentals «uwfwt, safe, 
and @Yafa¢. Iam unable to give any examples from literature of the use 


- of these three words. 


For further remarks concerning these plural forms in fa, vide post. 
Derivation. 
At present I do not propose to consider the genitive terminations «f, 
x, and w, as they are only used in connection with pronouns, and can be 
more conveniently discussed under that head. 
The remaining terminations are 


Rámáyan, fe. fu. g, s, v v, z, - 
Maithili, fw, f€ s, $ — v, © 


Before proceeding further, I must warn against another set of termi- 
nations in use in these dialects, which are merely particles of emphasis, viz., 
fw, f, St or NY, s or $, see Hoernle, G. G., 5 550, and the Author's 
Mth. Gram., 5 205. These are entirely different in origin, but are liable 
to lead to confusion. i 

The following table shows the declensional terminations in Apa- 
bhraméa Prákrit. H.C. means the fourth book of Hemachandra's Gram- 
mar. K. I. means Kramadiévara quoted in Lassen, pp. 419 and it Md. 
means Markandeya quoted by Hoernle. 
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The casual terminations of the Ramayan have been discussed by 
Hoernle (G. G. pp. 195—212). The results arrived nt are as follows: With 
the exception of V^, which may be considered as a strengthened form of T, 
all the above forms are found in Apabbhramda Prákrit, Taking each form 
separately we find ; 

A. With regard to Fe, that it is used in the following cases :— 

















Ap. Prakrit. (X or fe) Rámáyan. Maithili. 
— Accusative, Accusative. 
— Instrumental. Instrumental. 
Dative. 
Ablative. ( €) Ablative. Ablative. 
Genitive. ( €) Genitive. 
Locative. (fe) Locative. Locative, 


See Hoernle G. G., 55 365 and 367, As regards the Prákrit form fe, it 
is a weakened form of w, whic is properly a termination of the genitive 
singular, and has been extended to the abl. and loc. in Prákrit, and fur- 
ther extended to the ace. instr. and dat. in the Rámáyan. In Maithili, it 
has altogether lost its genitival sense, and is not used in the dative, as in 
the Ramayan. This termination f% is derived from the Sanskrit termina- 
tion @ of the genitive. So that we get the series Skr. uTz*g, Ap. Pr. 
meg, Bihári wfwfw, ‘of a horse, It will be seen that the termination 
fw in Hibári, being added to the weak form of the noun, presupposes 
a Skr. wTzWw, and not wWrewg, which latter would become Ap. Pr, 
WrewY, and Bibári mgife. | 

Other examples are Skr. afa, ‘a sage, gen. sing. AA: (for afaa), 
Ap. Pr. afr, “fate, Bihdri, afar: and Shr. NG ‘a teacher,’ gen. sing 
wer: (for mem), Ap. Pr. awe, aafe, Bihári, aafe. 

It is not necessary to give exainples of Skr. strong forms in @ for our 
present purposes,--for the termination f is, in Bihari, only added to the 
weak form of nouns, 

B. f$, is used in the Rámáyan only in a plural sense. In Maithili it 


has (to a great extent in use) superseded fe, and is used in the sense both 
of singular and plural in the following cases :— 








Ap. Pr. (X or fe) Rámáyan, Maithili. 
— Ace. plur.* | Ace, sing and plur 
Instr. plur. (f¥)* Instr. lur,e In tr. i a + 
Dat. plur,* — ——— 
— Abl. plur.® 








Gen. plur. (X)* Gen, plur.* 
Loc. sing. plur. (f«)* Loc. plur.* Loc. sing. and plur. 
e Used also sometimes in singular, vide Hoernle, p. 208, 





A. 





-— 
ma! 
na 
-" 
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See Hoernle $8 367 and 369. As regards the Prákrit form, two 
derivations are plausible. One connects it with the Prákrit abl. plur. 
suffix fat, and the other with Skr. abl. dual termination wit (see Hoernle 
l. c.), which would regularly change in Pr. to « or fa. 

The following examples will show the process. Skr. *grz, ‘a horse :' 
abl. dual, *dyzrat; or Pr. abl. plur. (Xrsba) wtr&f«dr; Ap. Pr. gen. plur. 
ua'#: Bihdri wrgf«: 

Skr. afa, ‘a sage; abl dual, #09915 or Pr. abl plur. (Arsha) 
sfafar ; Ap. Pr. gen. plur. ufa; Bibári, afaty. 

Skr. aa, ‘a teacher ;’ abl. dual, arat ; or Pr. abl. plur. ( Krsha) afar, 
Ap. Pr. gen. plur. 104, Bihdri wate 

It is possible that these two derivations are not incompatible with 
each other. It will be observed, that when the Skr. bas a long vowel 
before aati, Arsha Prákrit has (and only then) a long vowel before fear. 
It is possible therefore that the first three syllables of wafeat, are directly 
connected with maat, and that the syllable 8T is an additional pleonastic 
ablatival suffix., . 

C. w. It is rarely used in the Ramayan, and probably only in the 
locative, It is evidently a weakened form of the Ap. Prákrit wt. Both 
s and xt occur in all masculine and neuter nouns having 'g bases in Ap. Pr. 
Bases in € and q take only W1. Feminine bases use ss as the termination 
of the abl. and gen. plur. (H. C. IV, 351). In Maithili s is used in all 
genders and with all weak bases. The use of these two terminatióffs is 
as follows: 3 


ee 
Ap. Pr. (masc, and neut). 




















Maithili. 
mj bases. g and *w bases. 
Nom. (t) <I — 
Ace, (wt) a 
— c — Dat. 
Abl. (s, ~t) wT Abl. 
Gen, (XT) Gen. 
— Loc. 








IRURE — 

The use of these terminations has therefore been extended in Maithili 
to the locative and dative. The dative, it need hardly be pointed out 
does not occur in Prakyit. The origin of €T is obscure. Lassen, (p. 462) 
identifies it with an assumed Skr. suffix @ ; while Hoernle (8 368) connects 
it with the Skr, abl. plur. suffix 39g, through st. 
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D. $. It is rarely used in the Ramayan, and probably only in the 
locative, In Ap. Prákrit, and Maithili it is used as follows: 


ee 


Ap. Prákrit. | Maithili. 





— À— — — 


Instr. sing. and plur. 


Abl. plur. (8) Abl. sing. and plur. 
Gen. plur. (3) — 
Loc. plur. (8) Loc. sing. and plur. 





— — — 
— — 


See Hoernle, §§ 367, 369. 

This termination is probably a weakened form of the Prákrit abl. pl. 
suffix AT. ‘The derivation of dT is obscure. From the analogy of fat, 
we might expect it to be a compound of qd + dT (Lassen, p. 310): @ 
is the Prákrit termination of the locative plural, and it may be noted that 


whatever vowel precedes the termination @ in Prákrit declension, the same 
vowel precedes aT. 








Thus, Prákrit,— 
**Nom. Sing@lar. Loc. plural. Abl. plural. 
T cid S SS 
Jan aae jarga 
w sate Sagar 
«xt aid «add 





The terminatfen @ occurs in Arsha Prákrit, but not «dT, which tends 
also to show that the latter is a later, and may be a compound form. 

One example of this form will suffice, Skr. ya 
«feu; Arsha Prákrit, ging: Prakrit, aNG: Pr. a 
Pr. g gen. plur. : Bibári instr. plur. “fas. 

Note in the above that it is only in classical Prakrit that the final 
vowel of afa is lengthened. We have Arsha, afg, and Ap. qfas, so that 
we aro — in assuming an intermediate form afagär. 

is easier to derive afasi from afgår rather than from afad 
— as it is more natural to derive the genitive from the ablative 
than from the locative. As regards the formation of an ablative by the 





a sage; loc. plur. 









l plur. HAIGAT: Ap. 
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* addition of an ablative sign to a locative, this is of common occurrence in 


Gaudian languages, It is quite usual to hear phrases such as tẹ wx Ẹ 
fac qur, which is, literally, ‘he fell from on the horse, and which means 
in English, “he fell from,’ or, “off the horse.” 


E. 7, v*-the latter of these I consider to be simply a lengthened 
form of the former: and with this remark it will be sufficient to dismiss it. 


With regard to w, the case is different, and will require more elaborate 
treatment, 


v is used in the following cases : 





Ap. Pr. | Rámáyan. Maithili, 














Instr. (v) Instr. Instr. 























It will be seen that this case is uSed throughout all dialects as an 
instrumental termination,—and so also in Panjabi (seldem), e. g., iw the 
word ur” (Skr. NFA) ‘indeed,’ *truly;' hence *although;' and in Mará- 
thí, e. g., at, ‘by a house. In western Bhojpuri it takes the form ww; 
thus, eta, ' by fear,’ waa, ‘by hunger.’ 

In Ap. Pr., according to Md., the termination is added directly to the 
base of the noun, whatever it is; so that we have wmv, ‘by a forest,’ from 
qu, argit ‘by a girl,’ from aver, wfzv ‘by fire,” from “fa (nom, wur), 
"psv ‘by wind,’ from rs, (nom. ara). (Examples taken from Md. apud 
Hoernle, § 367.) It will be observed that when the nom. sing. ends in 
long @r, it is unchanged, but when in long €, or long ex, the final vowel is 
shortened before v, H. C. and K. I. do not give the termination to 
feminine nouns, and give ww instead of awe. In other respects they agree 
with Md. Md.'s «wv is probably for «ww so that the three grammarians 
are at one, except with reference to feminine nouns. 

Maithili goes a step farther. It (Gram, § 19) substitutes the v for 
the final vowel in all nouns whose direct forms end in © or WT, so that we 
have wat’, ‘by fruit, from we, NA, ‘by a story’ from wwr, or to use the 
same examples as are given for Prákrit, it has w* for Pr. awe, and wm 


for Pr. arati. 


With regard to nouns ending in other vowels, it follows the Prákrit 
rule, The € is simply added, and the final vowel, if long is shortened, — 
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D. s$ It is rarely used in the Ramayan, and probably only in the 
locative, In Ap. Prákrit, and Maithili it is used as follows: 





Ap. Prákrit. Maithili. 


Instr. sing. and plur. 


Abl. plur. (€) Abl. sing. and plur. 
Gen. plur. (3) — — 
Loc. plur. (*) Loc. sing. and plur. 








See Hoernle, 55 367, 369. 

This termination is probably a weakened form of the Prákrit abl. pl. 
suffix gat. The derivation of gar is obscure. From the analogy of far, 
we might expect it to be a compound of @ + dT (Lassen, p. 310): g 
is the Prákrit termination of the locative plural, and it may be noted that 


whatever vowel precedes the termination «€ in Prákrit declension, the same 
vowel precedes «dT. 


Thus, Prákrit,— 








“Nom. Singtlar. Loc. plural. AbL plural. 
an aag Radar 
wat sate "uirga 
"xt said asiga 


The terminatfbn c" occurs in Arsba Prákrit, but not aT, which tends 
also to show that the latter is a later, and may be a compound form. 
One example of this form will suffice. Skr. afè a sage; loc. plur. 


y Arsha Prakrit, fad: Prakrit, sd: Pr. abl. plar. watear; Ap. - 
gen. plur. : Bihárí instr. plur. “afas. 


Note in the shove that it is only in classical Prákrit that the final 
vowel of afa is lengthened. We have Arsha, afd, and Ap. farsi, so that 
we are justified i in assuming an intermediate form afadar. 

It is easier to derive afas from werdet rather than from afad 
directly; as it is more natural to derive the genitive from the ablative 
than from the locative. As regards the formation of an ablative by the 














—— 
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. addition of an ablative sign to a locative, this is of common occurrence in 
Gaudian languages, It is quite usual to hear phrases such as mg wx 8 
fac qur, which is, literally, ‘he fell from on the horse,’ and which means 
in English, ‘he fell from,’ or, “off the horse.’ 


E. *, @*—the latter of these I consider to be simply a lengthened 
form of the former: and with this remark it will be sufficient to dismiss it. 


With regard to w, the case is different, and will require more elaborate 
treatment. 


vw is used in the following cases : 


Ap. Pr. Rámáyan. Maithili, 



































It will be seen that this case is used throughout all dialects as an 
instrumental termination,—and so also in Panjabi (seldom), e. g., im the 
word ura’ (Skr. waa) 'indeed,' *truly ;’ hence ‘although ;’ and in Mará- 
thi, e. g, 8, ‘by a house, In western Bhojpuri it takes the {orm wx ; 
thus, sca, ‘by fear,’ qum, ‘by hunger.’ 

In Ap. Pr., according to Md., the termination is added directly to the 
base of the noun, whatever it is; so that we have qw, ‘by a forest,” from 
aw, arwiv ‘by a girl,’ from are, afin ‘by fire,” from *wfer (nom. wart), 
arst ‘by wind, from wrs, (nom, 47H). (Examples taken from Md. apud 
Hoernle, $ 367.) It will be observed that when the nom. sing. ends in 
long %7, it is unchanged, but when in long €, or long *w, the final vowel is 
shortened before v, H. C. and K. I. do not give the termination to 
feminine nouns, and give wW instead of «ww, In other respects they agree 

. with Md. Md.'s 49 is probably for ww so that the three grammarians 
are at one, except with reference to feminine nouns. 

. Maithili goes a step farther. It (Gram. $ 19) substitutes the v for 
the final vowel in all nouns whose direct forms end in @ or “WT, so that we 
have wa, ‘by fruit, from We, aq, ‘by a story’ from wr, or to use the 
same examples as are given for Prákrit, it has 44 for Pr. awe, and wr 
for Pr. apart. 

With regard to nouns ending in other vowels, it follows the Prákrit 
rule. The € is simply added, and the final vowel, if long is shortened,— 


» 
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so that we have fz * by a daughter,’ from añt. With regard to the Pr. 
examples, the nominatives both end in short vowels in Maithili; "rfe, 
‘fire,’ makes Gfae, and @r3 ‘ wind,’ makes wsv, or WTv.* . 

Finally the forms v, #, 4^ in Maithili referred to above must be 
again noted here, as important, and pointing clearly to the derivation. 
The only remaining cognate form is the word wt, used colloquially as 
the instrumental of the oblique form, wat, of the neuter interrogative 
pronoun aT, what, (see Mth. Chr. Voc. s. v. #1). 

As to the derivation of these forms, they may possibly come 
from the Skr. instrumental in #, which exists in @ bases in the form 
wa (fata). The forms which most plainly show their origin are the 
pronominal ones, Y, 969^ and @. It must be noted that these are not 
formed from the oblique bases of their respective pronouns, which are 
fea (or fe), sfa (or afe), and afa (or arf) respectively 
(Mth, Gram. §§ 71, 76, 78), but stand completely apart from the 
declension of these pronouns as isolated forms, "The nominatives of these 
pronouns are &, 3, and @, so th#t in one of these cases at least it has not 
been formed by nasalizing that case, It is hence most rational to derive 
them through missing Prákrit forms from Sanskrit tar (Vaidik), “by this,’ 
Sw, ‘by which,” and @a, ‘by that.’ It must be noted also that while the 
proximate demonstrative in Maithili {, * this,” has an instrumental form Y, 
the remote demonstrative "WT, ‘that,’ has no such corresponding form, 
(see Mth. Gr. § 70, addenda). Similarly the Skr. proximate demonstrative 
pronomipal base *W, has no remote demonstrative form. Classical Skr. 
has wa instead of the simpler Vaidik instrumental form ww, ‘by this’ ; 
for an example of the latter, see R. V. I, 173, 9, ta, which the Vedartha 
Yatna translates =. 

As regards the form wet, the termination may be referred to the 
Skr. instrumental termination gat, (“faar), Pr. car ("wfurwr), but the 
derivation of the stem is involved in much obscurity. 

Having thus shown that these pronominal forms v, 9$, and @ are 
most probably connected with the Skr. instrumental, it remains to consider 
the nominal forms. With regard to *" bases, the same reasoning applies, 
and arg’ bears exactly the same relation to Jra, that * does to ve. With 


regard to feminine bases ending in wr, the ease is different. In it the Skr. ~ 


instr. ends in wut, from which I would derive the Prákrit termination 


wi. The lengthening of the penult. in Pr. is probably due to the force of - 


analogy, all the other cases in Sanskrit, except the vocative having a long 
penultimate. The termination * cannot of course be attributed to this 


* With regard to the shortening of the Antepenultimate, sco Mth. Gr. § 6, addenda. 
T have written the words as they are pronounced, and not as they are usually ee 
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form, and I refer it to the well known tendency of Prakyit to reduce all 
nouns to one common declension, which is carried further by Ap. Pr. and 
the modern Vernaculars, than we find in the classical Prákrit of Vararuchi. 

By a similar process I would account for the instrumental forms of 
bases with other vocalic endings. 

E. wu This is the most universally distributed of all the case ter- 
minations. It occurs in all the Bihárí dialects, and in the Rámáyan. It 
appears im all the Prákrit dialects from the classical of Vararuchi to the 
Apabhraméa; and, to take examples of cognate modern languages it is 
found in Bangdli, and in all the local dialects of Hindi. It also occurs in 
Sanskrit as the locative of nouns whose bases end in w. In the modefn 
languages, too, it is only used with nouns ending in a final (silent) €. 
Thus we have ef@ ‘on a landing place," from ere, ara ‘in a village, from 


"TH, but no corresponding forms for words like ®t, or urfa. Similarly 


also in Bangdli area, ‘a boy,’ makes wies but the locative of mai 
‘a mare,’ is quite a different form, gta. It is the same in classical 
Prákrit, Xrsha, and Páli; in all these Gis only used as the termination of 
the locative of @ bases. We thus get the following table : 


SSS ry? 


Sanskrit. Pali. Arsha, Prakrit. Bihári. Bangáli. 

















— m 


"wg base 

a7 a? 27 aa vq 23i 
but j 

“iT base 

aiu aim zie ware aT a amr 
€ base | 





From the above it is evident that the locative termination vw is used 
throughout all these languages only with bases in 94. Feminine bases in 
wr are no exception to this rule, for the termination v in Xrsha and Prá- 
krit is of entirely different origin. In Apabhraméáa Prakrit there are two 
forms of the locative one in v (aÑ), and one a weakened form in X (afẹ), 





h of which are used only with bases in 9. The latter it appears to me 
not unreasonable to consider to be a weakened form of the former. 











- 
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It therefore appears possible that this Bibdri locative in € is the Skr. 
and classical Prákrit loc. suffix ¢, which has been preserved unchanged. 
The fact that it bas remained unchanged in the modern languages need 
not surprise us: forit bas admittedly remained unchanged in the classical 
Prákrits, while all the other case suffixes have changed in them. If there- 
fore the locative has retained vitality so far, it need not astonish us that 
it has retained it to the last. 

Note on the above. It will be seen that in these derivations of Y and 
v, I have given an etymology different from that put forward by so bigh 
an authority as Dr. Hoernle in his Gaudian Grammar, 88 367 and follow- 
ing. Dr. Hoernle considers V as a contraction of *wfY, and © as a con- 
traction of Gf* respectively, terminations which have already been dis- 
cussed and disposed of. This derivation is also plausible, but I venture to 
think that an equal amount of plausibility attaches to the derivation given 
above, on the following grounds, 

Lassen (p. 461) connects the termination * with Skr. term. ww, but 
Dr. Hoernle considers that this is untenable because Skr. ta cannot 
be added to feminine bases in "HT. This point has been already discus- 
sed by me, and I need not repeat what I have said here,—but, admit- 
ting for the sake of argument that Lassen is wrong, Dr. Hoernle's 
theory is also open to objection. Dr. Hoernle takes the termination 
wfd, and supposes an elision of ¥, which gives We, which is contracted 
to æ; hence he gets the forms in Apabhraméa  Prákrit, www, sre, 
qfmi, and aray, which he derives from supposititious forms *awat¥, 
*ararafy, “atarafe, and *arswfa which he considers old genitives. 
It thus appears that the letter qin the termination is absolutely neces- 
sary for the theory; only @f¥ can be contracted to € ; if the termination 
ever takes the form gf, it must be contracted to X, and if it takes the 
form @fe, it can only become S. It must be remembered that we are 
only dealing with weak bases, for in the modern languages, Y is only 
added to weak bases, and never to strong one#;* and it remains 
to be seen what form @f¥ takes with weak bases. Really, this termination 
is fi and not «wf, and the vowel @ is only the termination of the base, 


* This may be denied ; but tho fact remains that some weak forms do undoubtedly 
take the termination — ara ‘a word, instrumental qr"; so also W, #, and q^, 
which are undoubtedly formed from m weak bases, and this Ha quito sufficiont for my 
argument. If I can prove that a single weak form takes w' in the instrumental, it 
does away with the argument that ge or qw can in all cases be derived from 
cufe, vaf It may be noted here that in the Magudhi dinlect of Bihiri only 
masculino weak forms ending in a silent consonant tako Y, and wv; thus, from ww 


‘forco’, instr. we; but never qfav, or wr. - 
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so that the weak forms of the old genitive plural, above quoted, would be 
qwfw and not , ww and not araret¥, winie and not wfurwfx* 
arsf¥ and not ayewfw. Now, itis possible to derive 44° from «wf, but 
impossible to derive "wrfavw from *"wfrgfw. I know that it can be assumed 
that rfng is derived from the strong form *wfüpwfw, but it is equally 
easy to derive it from the instrumental (Prákrit) «fmu (or €4* from 
247), and this last derivation has the following advantages: 

(1) It accounts for the termination * in nouns which (like wTW) are 
never used in modern languages in their strong, but always in their weak 
forms. 

(2) It accounts for the fact that Y is always (with one or two 
isolated exceptions) used in a singular sense, "ole the termination f€ is 


distinctly a plural one. 
(3) It accounts for the western Bhojpüri forms in Wa, such as 


WX, AU. a 

(4) Itis simpler to derive the instrumental * froma Skr. instru- 
mental, and the locative g from a Skr. locative, than to take two termina- 
tions, for one case (tbe genitive), one singular, and the other plural, and to 
adopt one, for no very valid reason, as a locative singular, and the other as 
an instrumental singular. 

Another argument of Dr. Hoernle’s given in the foot note to p. 208 
is as follows; “this explains why the Maráthí instr. in Y is seldom used 
except with the prepositions #9 or EY, for it is really a genitive or ob- 
lique form, and as such naturally takes a postposition. If it were, as 
commonly supposed, identical with the old Skr. instr, in qa, the addition of 
the postposition would be very superfluous and anomalous.’ The addition 
of the postposition may be superfluous, but it is not, I think anomalous. 
In Maithili the preposition faar ‘without’ governs the instrumental, 
both in the form in €, and in its inorganic or periphrastic form. 

Examples are, 

(1.) Organie instrumental. 

Famine song, 10, 


fear wer ort fae ate pe, ‘without water nothing sprouted in the 


world.’ 

(2. Periphrastic instrumental. 

Sal. 3. 

faar quu E Arar (aag nares, ‘without a husband how can I pass 
my days?’ + 





These examples a together show that there is no idea of a genitive 
sense, but that there is a pure idea of an instrumental sense in p^ in 


the first example. 
— With regard to the locative termination v, the arguments respecting 


T 
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it are exactly the same, mutatis mutandis, as those reggpding *, and I do 
not repeat them. | 
B. Inorganic Declension of nouns, 

‘By Inorganic declension I mean that kind of periphrastie declension / 
which is formed by postpositions added to a base whether inflected or not. 
In Bihári the base undergoes regular inflection or preparation for the recep- 
tion of postpositions. This occurs both in the singular and plural, each 
of which has a direct (or nominative) and an oblique form. 

It will be convenient to deal with the question of number first. The 


following are the plural forms. 
e 
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et . 
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Reference to the above will show that the oblique form of the plural 
bas four terminations, viz., "f, wr, Pe, fa: and these terminations are only 
added to the weak base of a noun. This is even the case when the noun 
is not used in the singular or in the nominative plural in the weak form. 
E. g., (Banáras-Bhojpüri) nom. sing. ars (strong form), ‘a barber’; 
nom. plur. ars (strong form); and obl. plur. srrs* (weak form). It is 
commonly said that strong-forms shorten their termination before # in the 
oblique plural, but this is hardly the correct way of looking at the matter. 
The base area cannot be said to be formed from the base arer, for this would 
presuppose (as will be seen further on) a Skr. form Wresrei, which would 
become in PrAkrit Grewa (see Hoernle, p. 211) (whence perhaps O, H. 
wer, zur, cf. Hoernle, p. 195), *wsrewwe, *wrewwe, which would 
become in Bihári Whee or WTTW, and not area, | 

The only exception to this is the Maithil-Magadhi sub-dialect, which 
forms the oblique plural on the base of the long form, which may be 
referred to the Prákrit long form qrewmd above referred to. 

These plural oblique forms aré not used in Maithili in the case of 
nouns, except in a few isolated words like afèr, ‘all,’ and simsfer ‘people.’ 
They are common, however, in Maithili pronouns where the plural form 
has acquired a singular honorific sense,—thus, afa ‘ him,” afa, ‘ whom.’ 

Wherever these forms are used in the oblique plural, they can also be 
used in the sense of adirect plural, in most of the dialects, The oldest 
dialect (that of the Rámáyan) confines these forms principally to the 
oblique case, but not universally, as in the phrase fare Hite ater a am? 
‘I have beaten those who have beaten me.’® Banárás Bhojpuri follows 
the Rámáyan very closely in this particular, but the other dialects use the 
oblique form indifferently in the direct and oblique cases plural. 

" To sum up the results of the above, we find that in Bihári the nomina- 
tive plural can alwayst be the same as the nominative singular; and cer- 
tain dialects also form an oblique plural in wm, w, fe, or fa, which is also 
in certain of these adopted by the nominative. 

With regard to the periphrastie plural, the usual affixes are 99 ‘all,’ 


and 9m ‘people,’  Bhojpürí, however, and the sub-dialects of Purníyá, 
and Bhagalpür add the words 
Bhojpüri ws 
Purníyá-Maithili «Y, feat 
Bhagalpir-Maithili wet 


* Kellogg (p. 224) adduces this verse as an examplo of the use of the case of tho 


agent before a transitive verb. As, however, "which cours tx She samo sentence 
also before n transitive verb is undoubtedly in tho nominativo (the oblique form being 
WIÍW) it is more convenient to consider FSI as an example of the obliquo plural 
used in n nominative sense, à i 

t The Rámáyan WIT is very raro, and is probably a form borrowed from Hindí, 


. , a E 
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The first I believe to be a deroded form of wa, ww, ‘all,’ through an 
intermediate form ww; et then appears naturally as its oblique plural, 
with a lengthening of the final vowel. 

Similarly, I would connect fafa, with the Maithil word afẹ ‘all.’ 
through an intermediate form feafw or fefww, and then 8T easily appears 
as a contracted form of the same word, 

In the Bihár districts bordering on Bangál a form "rc or wrcf«w is 
used to form a plural. A reference to the neighbouring Bangáli gives the 
word «rc, meaning ‘and’, ‘other.’ This is derived from the Skr. qqr mean- 
ing ‘othe Its use in Purniyé and Bhagalpiir is best seen in the pro- 
nouns, where it is used with the oblique form of the genitive singular, thus 
WAT Gre others of me’, ‘we.’ So also rai are, Wwrzr wrcfws, ‘ horses.’ 
 rcfeer, I consider a plural of wre, through transposition from wife. 

Affinities and derivation. 

The derivation of the plural termination =, sr, fx, fa, is from the Skr. 
gen. plural in raf, through Prikrit “ra, ad, wre (cf dae, ‘ of five’), 
(cf. Hoernle, pp. 202 and 211). The only difficulty in this derivation is 
the termination x in fg and fw. ‘Shis I believe to be inorganic, and is 
due either to the memory of the Skr. neuter nom, plur. in fa which led 
to confusion, or (more probably) to false analogy with the very common 
termination of the third person plural of the Bibári verb in Pg, which has 
quite a different origin, viz., from the Skr. Pa. E. g., the 3rd plural past 
of the verb ?u 'see, is aef, which is frequently written qam% 
www, or «quw. Seeing therefore these three plural verbal termina- 
tions, false analogy would inevitably suggest the addition of the form 
aicfe to the regular plural substantival forms areg and ares. It may be 
noted here that there is also a Skr. nom. neut. plur. in fa (waraf^n), which 
may have lent its aid to the false analogy. 


On the preparation of the base. 

It is commonly said that in Bihári the oblique form of nouns is the 
same as the direct. ‘This, however, is not the fact, and I hope to be able 
to shew that a distinct oblique form of nouns and of possessive pronouns 
exists throughout all the dialects. 

It will be convenient to consider first the Bhojpüri affixes of the 
genitive. Hoernle (p.220) gives the genitival affixes (amongst others) 
ns @, oblique 8. The latter termination in use in Banáras, is not, how- 
ever, pure Bhojpüri. It appears to me to be borrowed from Hindi and 
not to be a pure Bibári form. The oblique form ® is almost universal 
over the Hindi area, and is not used in any Bibdri dialect with which | 
am acquainted, 

In the pure Bhojpüri of western Bihár the forms are— 


| 
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Direct, @ or & (sometimes written @), and oblique, T. 
' Examples are the following. 

Direct, ® € crm W nfa are, ‘this is the king's house.’ 

KA NG oW atat Vt, “T am the maid-servant of king Kans.’ 

Direct, — NT ING ala KAG NG, ‘matters of every kind were heard." 

Indirect, T — Sue] Hl HICH Mi Her rU rwr, ‘there is no sin 
in (lit, of) the slaying of a deceiver.’ 

udfeaa SI we t Get are, ‘there are many books in the pandits’ 
house." 

In Maithili, also, there is a genitive in @ (Mth. G. § 38). In the 
ease of nouns this has lost all inflexion, but in pronouns we see the inflexions 
still remaining. E. g., the Relative pronoun @, obl. form plur. (used as 
an honorific singular) sita (Mth. Gr. 5 76) : hence, adding the sign of the 
genitive we get “fe. This has an oblique form aifaat, used as a base 
of the other cases, but that it is really an oblique genitive is evident from 
the following example ( Vid. 39, 2). 

afaa aa Sita NGS, ‘at whose birth I went,’ in which Wm is in the 
locative case, the postposition being poetically omitted. 

Again the gen. honor. of @r (Mth. Gr.) is sa% (sfam), and its oblique 
form is saat, as in (Sal. 1), 

saa area, ‘for the sake of him’, and (Sal. 21) 

Saal Teer 8, ‘in his watch.’ f 

* "Tt must bemoted, however, that the oblique form æt is more rare in 
Maithili than in Bhojpuri, for it has disappeared altogether in nouns. 
There is in fact, a distinct tendency in fhefh Maithili to use, even in the 
case of pronouns, direct forms instead of oblique ones. .E. g., in Sal. 1 we 
have gaa GTC beside the more correct samt KITA, and so we have (Sal. 
10) sag sre @ instead of the more correct saat ete ¥, ‘from his cry.’ 
The Song of Salhes is, it must be remembered, in very theth language ; 
that is to say, in the language of the lowest people, and is in one or two 
places absolutely incorrect, 

A similar pronominal oblique genitive form in wt may be noted in 
all the other Bibdri dialects, but, for want of a literature, it is difficult to 
give authoritative examples. 

To sum up this part of the explication ; 1—Bih4ri has a genitive post- 
position 3 or, which has an oblique form wr. This oblique form has in 
the eastern and southern dialects fallen into disuse in the case of substan- 
tives, but still survives everywhere in the pronouns. 

The question of genitive postpositions naturally leads to possessive 
pronouns, The following are the possessive pronouns in Maithili. As 
they will be treated of at length under their proper heading it is not 

necessary to give them for other dialects, 
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Pronoun. Possessive. 
a. TI! wre, ‘ my." ba 
Ka, ‘I,’ TUT, WHIT, ‘ my.’ 
at, ‘thou,’ * aie, ‘thy.’ 
Ate, ' thou,’ arer, avert, ‘ thy.’ 
waa, ‘self’ (Sal. 18) "Hu T, wae, ‘ own,’ 
€, ‘ this,’ war, ‘of this.’ 
"ur, ' that,’ “rar, ‘of that.’ 
$t, ‘ who,’ mgt, ' whose.” 
@, ' that,’ wat, ‘ of that.’ 
$, who?" awr, ‘whose ?’ 


The last five are not properly possessive pronouns, but are regular 
genitives formed by adding the genitive postposition «x, to the pronominal 
bases q, WT, 93, d, and & respectively. As, however, in their adoption of 
an oblique base they run exactly on all fours with the true possessive pro- 
nouns, it is convenient at present to consider them also as such. 

All these possessives are used as genitives of the various corresponding 
pronouns, and are usually considered as such. Thus TX is said to be the 
genitive of W^, ware of ww, Gua of "qa, and so on. 

All these possessive pronouns have an oblique form, formed by 


shortening the antepenultimate or penultimate, and lengthening the final 
vowel to œr. Thus, 


Possessive. Oblique. * E 
HIT, WT. 
TAC, YAN, watt. ^ 
qu, ara. 
ATO, ATTI, mega. 
. qua, "uu, "WuwWTr 
VET, Bac. 
"Hm, "IL LAP 
STET, WT 
"wx, "WI 
Sar, AAT 


This oblique form is used for two purposes. 

A, as a true oblique genitive. 

B, as a declensional oblique base. 

A, as a true oblique genitive. 

Examples, WAG ATA, ‘in my house.” (Sal 19). 
waar farkt R, ‘in one's own hovel.’ (Sal, 20). 
"uWIuw Bret, ‘the mare of his own riding.’ (Sal. 8, ). 

Occasionally the direct form is used instead of the oblique, as (Sa. 17). 
‘wea wem "cc, ‘a bond of my own chastity’ (ib.). 
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It is difficult to give examples out of Vidyápati, as he frequently 
le#gthens a final vowel for the sake of metre, which is misleading. 

B, as a declensional oblique basa. 

The correlative pronouns have each two proper deelensional bases,—1, 
a singular one, and 2, a plural one. In Maithili the singular has in all cases 
acquired a non-honorific sense, and, in the case of X, ‘this,’ Wr, ‘that,’ 
custom bas further confined it to referring to inanimate objects only. 
(Mth. Gr. S5 70, 72, 79, 85, and 86). The plural base has in all cases 
assumed a singular honorific sense. In addition to these bases (which 
appear under similar circumstances in all Bihári dialects, vide post), the 
oblique form of the genitive is frequently used in the sense of another 
oblique declensional base. This is quite regular, for as will be seen later 
on, the postpositions attached to this base are all nouns either in the 
instrumental or locative case. Thus mgc Ñ, means ‘in the middle of 
which, (Mg. Pr. an ceva wíww, Skr. qe BAGA wu) in which the 
Pr. cwyn in the genitive case is (as will be seen hereafter) the direct 
origin of the oblique form @Tr.e The following table shows the three 
oblique declensional forms of each of the pronouns in Maithili. 









Peripbrastic 
oblique base made 


Proper oblique 
from oblique 


Singular. 







Proper oblique Plural. 











Genitive. 
Wanting. ATO. 
Wanting, but Bhojpuri, «aTi. 
Saat. 
At, ' thou.’ Wanting. qur. à 









"Tw, ' thou.' 





airwat. 









wga, ‘self.’ Wanting, but Bhojpiri| wq. 

"qw. 
Č, ' this.’ fea (efa). war, feam. 
ür, ‘that.’ wa (sfa). TU, Srey. 
pi me, maa, sie. 
ar, ‘that,’ "Wu, afer. 
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From the above it will be seen that both the oblique genitive singu- 
lar and the oblique genitive plural form new peripbrastic declensional 
bases, one singular, and the other plural. E 

As far as use goes, it may be noted that the proper oblique forms 
singular and plural of the correlative pronouns are generally used as adjec- 
tives, and the peripbrastic ones are always used as substantives, 

The following examples show the use of these forms. 

A. Proper oblique singular. 

Vid. 34, 2, ug wea wife 39 a weg aie, ‘hath any one used reproach- 
ful words to thee ?' 

Sal. 1, wr fea fete F(q), ‘he wrote down that day,’ 

B. Proper oblique plural. 

Bhojpuri fables, 6, swat 5h egra facit, ‘he goes about causing us 
to fight.’ 

Sal. 1, sfa erate areca, ‘for the sake of that lord.’ 

©. Periphrastic oblique singular. : 

Vid. 55, 4, wfc fan qs ATO, ‘in "return I will ask for thee, my 
lord," 

Sal, 12, wm c qrc nfa wry, ‘do not pass him over,’ 

D. .Periphrastic oblique plural, or honorific. 

Mth. chr. p. 2, waa (zr Gea wfu, 9 wa NAWA, ' you know well what 
sort of son there is to me (mihi filius qualis est)’, where KAU is idiomati- 
cally used for the dative waa *, and must not be confounded with the 
genitive Sat. s 

Sal. 13, at wr saa wafa afw, ‘till then there will not be leave 
to depart to him (idli).' 

Sal. 19, «wxr Sf WT Ww rav care, ‘How wilt thou get a present 
from me.’ 

Under the last head, two examples have been given of a dative of 
possession. These forms which at first sght look hke oblique forms of 
the genitive used in a direct sense, are thus explained by competent natives. 
This explanation is most reasonable, for there can be no doubt about wart 
xr being very different in meaning from ww Far, and about sear 
moa far being different in meaning from wag wcsfw, 

" In conclusion I append here, a list of all the pronominal genitival 
forms which I have collected from the prose of the Maithil Chrestomathy. 
I have submitted them all to Bábá S'ri Náráyan Singh of Darbhangá, a 
gentleman who has an intimate acquaintance with the Maithili language, 
united to an intelligent knowledge of English. He has noted for me any 
optional form, when such case be used. - 

A. direct genitives governed by a nominative, 

Sal. 7, nat afeur Sew wet, ‘ how beautiful the woman of that.’ 

U 
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Sal. 15, «wc ww wf wif, ' I have not the power.’ 
Sal. 16, æt Pet, ' whose son P’ 
Sal. 20, «wx tren wc Wea, ‘my profession will be damaged.’ 


B. direct genitives governed by an accusative in the form of the nomi- 
native. 

Sal. 5, saw waa ofa, ‘hearing whose weeping.’ 

Sal. 7, wat 3T TTE), ‘ whose bedulí you have brought.’ 

Sal. S, faa waa Poet, ‘take your beduli.' 

Sal. 16, aac ware fafa, ‘having written a bond of that.’ 

Sal. 18, wc wua sw, ‘ go to your house,’ 

Sal. 20, era wea Gare wm, ‘he went to fetch his brother.’ 

Sal. 20, waa qe wr", ‘bind your enemy.’ 


C. direct genitives governed by a noun in an oblique case,—rare, but 
permissible. 

Sal. 1, saa areca, ‘for the sake of him.’ 

Sal. 10, www wrw Ñ, ‘from Kis call.’ 

Sal. 17, ava afam, ‘of (my) own chastity.’ 


According to Bábü S'rí Narayan Singh, the direct form is admissible, 
wherever the oblique form is usually employed, but not vice versá. Thus 
the following pairs are equally correct. 


admissible. usual. 
(1). sae arta — Baal aca 
(2) swe cra 4 — Saat sia Cw 
(3) sae www — Saat YA a 
(4) waa cafes — yqa Katas 
(5) wua rw NGI — "aw: ees NGI 


Where, however, the governing noun is in the nominative or in the 
accusative in the form of the nominative, the oblique form can never be 
used. The following therefore are wrong. 


swear area ofa, comer wwe fete, soa RÈ E, Kua 
SICH, sac zr wfu | ‘i 


_ The phrase TAT GH ATS is, however, correct, but then watt is tho 
dative of possession, ‘to me there is no power.’ 
D. Proper oblique genitives governed by nouns in oblique cases. 
Governed by, 
Instr, Sal. 1, 2, 8, sawr wrew, ‘for tho sako of him’ (of. C.) 
Gen. Sal, 2), oat wu @rgr, ‘the horse of his own riding, ‘his 
own riding horse.' 
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Loc. Sal. 5, madre am were, ‘she arrived at her own garden.’ 
ib. una saa qeu, (her companions) came to her 
e garden. 
Sal. 6 Tor AYAT anra, ‘ having brought him to your garden." 
Sal. 9, Care "was? bi bisa! “she came to her garden." 
Sal. 11, swat facar Ñ’, ‘at her bed-head." 
Sal. 16, KAT avs, ' near me.’ 
Sal. 19, KAT Wc R, ‘in my house." 
Sal, 19, atar uc HA, ‘in thy house.’ 
Sal. 19, waar facet $3 ‘in my own hovel.’ 
: Sal. 20, Watt wm, ‘near me.’ 
Sal, 10, 21, nagi qeu R’, ‘in his beat.’ 


E. Oblique genitives used as an obligue declensional base. 
Sal. 5, waa few, ‘ having given whom ?' ‘through whom.’ 
Sal. 6, atea wifg, ‘having abandoned thee," ‘except thee,’ 
Sal. 11, aact aait me, ' (he began to) consider this, (amtoa 
wry is a compound verb.) 
Sal. 12, ac ort afa wey, ‘do not pass him over,’ 
Sal. 13, sawi Kea fee, ' I would tell him.” 
Sal. 13, aaa feat, ' through Lim." 
Sal. 14, KAU affa Za wfe, ‘you have tied me up." 
Sal. 17, Kau va magtaka, ' you got me released? s 
Sal. 19, WIWXI aw Ts, ‘I will satisfy thee." 
Nag. songs, 4, “AU tem cataPe, ‘he caused me to journey a 
journey." 
Instr. Sal. 16, AGO St frare wey, ‘I may marry thee.’ 
Sal. 20, AKU wa ST ww, ‘in fighting with all them.’ 
Dat. Mth. Chr. p. 1, mfermr atat -f«, ‘he has no mother.’ 
ib. p. 2, TACT dal Hea wfw ‘what sort of son I have," see above. 
Sal. 6, sawi ary WIS GIC] Zaw ‘have her father and mother given 
her abuse ?’ 
Sal. 18, saat area afẹ ‘(there will) not (be) leave to him to 
depart.’ 
Sal. 15, Aya weefa Fas, * I will give you leave to depart." 
pa Sal. 15, aga mag twa, ‘go to her and say.’ 
Sal. 10, @ cara «wx Watt, ' give that to me as a reward.’ 
Sal. 19, @rcr cara Za WT, ‘1 give you a reward.’ 
i Fumine song, 6, KET SC Warm, ‘to whom shall I relate ?' 
AD, 
Sal. 19, KAU ut a we “what will you take from me. 
Nig. Songs, 4, VATI = fafaa a nteu, ‘he asked alms from me." 
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Loc. Sal. 14, Aet Gea, in your presence," 
Sal. 20, at RA“, in the meantime. 

Occasionally the oblique form ends in wf; e. g. aren! Gel wort, 
‘after him (went) the earth,’ Man. 1, 12. 

Having exhausted the question of the oblique form of the genitives of 
pronouns, it now remains to consider those of substantives. 

First we shall take the following words, which, ending in 4, @, @, 
and *, offer examples of nouns with oblique forms exactly like those of 
pronominal genitives. There are doubtless many others, but these are 
those of which I am at present able to give proof by means of examples. 
They are— 


fia, ‘a courtyard,’ oblique Saat. 





za, “an eye,’ = NAT. 
qra, ‘ first,’ ‘5 

wq, ‘great,’ - 

grat, ‘second,’ ys ST. 
447, ‘third,’ ” AG. 


YET, YEA, ‘a watch,’ " Vu. 
cat, war, 'acloth, ,, "HUI, HAT. 
“rer, ‘blind, p» ET. 
€ zx, ' vermilion,' : tact. 

„e weit, ‘deaf,’ 
feet, ‘the forehead,’  ,, feat. 


To thesé may be added the following, 


GA, Gia, ‘front,’ oblique "wat, "umi, ' before." 
YE, We, ‘rear,’ » . wet, qr«wT, ‘ behind. 
eit, * place,’ awit, ‘ina place.’ 


Examples are,— 
Direct, @faa Ga «fu, ‘seeing the courtyard empty,’ Man. 8, 15. 
NGI (i. e, AK) Arce, ‘ her eyes filled with tears," ib. 
ufww ww ww Wa, ‘1 shall take the first portion,’ Fable, 7. 
we (dir.) watu wet (051.) wu cre, ‘lay (the burden of) 
great favours upon the great,’ Vid. 3, 6. 
rar UA War, ‘the second one who weeps is Channá,' 
Mars. 3, 2. 
few Aur, ‘the third after three, Vid. 9, 1. 
a ufc www ufa nw, ‘how the watch went to sleep,’ Man. 
6, 17. 
gt ac Ger, ‘let go, O Krishn, my cloth,’ Fid. 
, 8. 
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UPA HAC uro WU, ‘a blind dog barks at the wind,’ 


Prov. 
It is not necessary to give examples of other direct forms in x. 
T (or <m) "w"w, ‘a pendulous front, Mth. Ohr. Foe. 
58. v. Sra. 
= > 
Gre (or YTE) wrtt, ‘a heavy behind,’ ib. s, v. á 
I do not know of any authoritative example of 2T€ ; but the word is com- 
mon colloquially, 


Oblique, Benet at Guat SW cra, ‘does any one keep a thorn tree 
= in his courtyard,’ Man. 2, 7. 
aa arene ufer fa, ‘on her eyes she applied collyrium,’ 
Sal. 18. 


I do not know of any authoritative example of qfergr, but it is commonly 
used in conversation to mean, ‘ at first’. 


An example of 48T has been given above, 


agtia wm, ‘the end of the third,’ Vid. 60, 3. 

Uervus quc GF, ‘from Salhes’s watch,’ Sal. 12. 

qu vafa wwrfedt, ‘I would have swept the road with 
my cloth,’ Gorakhpuri songs, No. 12. 

sieuas aai dr Gag carafe st, ‘what does a deaf 
man lose by sleeping, or a blind mmn by waking,’ 
Prov. 

fasu sleet au ® tifce wr, ‘on the forehead the frag. 
ments of red lead are beautiful, Gor. Sgs., No. 1. 

wat qei® fuer Ng, ‘they departed one behind the other,’ 
Sal, 17. 

faa Saf acet farum ‘in the middle place, (write) the 
separation of twelve (months).’ Gor. Sgs. No. 3. 


Finally we come to the two verbal nouns in 4 and @, described in Mth. 
Gr. § 189. These two forms are current throughout all the dialects of 
Bihárí, as will be seen later on, and in nearly all these dialects, they have 
an oblique form as follows : i 


Bandras Bhojpúrí. o 
Direct. Oblique. 
run " «wg. 
uw ws. 


* Tho text has gay qar but wnf qw] would be more correct. There is a 
tendency in the fAcfA boff to drop nasal sounds, 
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Bhojpuri, 
gwmw (rare) not used. 
HA gai. 
Examples, 


Direct, @ xa Bat, ‘he does speaking,” * he speaks frequently.’ 
Oblique, qea wi W Ir rer, ‘what comes from regretting P" where 
qeava is the oblique form of qeata. (Fable 15). 


Maithili- Bhojpuri. 
ew, (rare) not used, 
quer zayi, 


Examples, 

Direct, a wee Wru, ‘he speaks frequently.’ 

Oblique, qatar 4 at wl uaa wr, ‘what can come of regretting ?" 
where Teatat is oblique form of wwaTT-. 


Northern Maithili. 
ua UT. a 

Examples, 

Direct, saa waa Gfa, (hearing her cries,” (Sal. 5). 

Oblique, qaaa wf @ret, ‘it is not proper to regret,’ (Fable 15), 
where TeaaTa is the genitive of qvwewrgw, (for vem uar). 

Occasionally the oblique form in this dialect ends in ST; 6. 2. 

fak avat wi ‘she began to say something,’ Man. 1, 12. 


Tu uu. 


Direct, @ wwe stufa, ‘he speaks frequently.’ (Grammar). 

Oblique, alang Kal F lam afe Ta, ‘from fussing nothing will 
come to pass.’ (Fable 14). 

The verbal nounin @ bas bad an influence even on foreign words. 
Thus the Arabic word w«ww, has an oblique form gaT, as in the sentence, 
oie suas seer, ‘in exchange for this benefit,’ (Fable 15). 


Southern Maithili. Purníyá Maithili. 
P" Same as Northern Maithili. 


Bhagulpürí-Maithilí has the oblique form of <a, Sua, but authori- 
tative examples are wanting. It has for the oblique form of Faq, quw 
or Www, according to locality. i 

` In Maithil- Mágadhí the verbal noun in « appears to have dropped 
out of use. The verbal noun in @ follows Northern Maithili, 

Finally, Mágadhí agrees with Maithili. 


pw 


EU 
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We thus find that with the exception of a doubtful form in Bbagul- 
pir, and the extreme Western case of Banáras-Bhojpürí, an oblique form 
of verbal nouns in @ and s, ending in WT and rr obtains more or less 
currency. 

In South Bhagulpür this @1 is weakened to wre, which it is important 
to note, as it gives the clue to the derivation of another set of oblique 
forms to be now noted. 

In the Maithili of South Bhagulpür nouns ending in a silent conso- 
nant (that is to say weak forms in '@), vocalize that consonant in the 
oblique cases. Thus gc, ‘a house, Acc. woe 4. The same dialect has 
a feminine genitive affix $T, the masculine of which is #<*, which 
leads one to presume that as in the same district gews is a weakened form 
of Zear, so also Gee is a weakened form of au. 

In Mágadhí such nouns ending in a silent consonant (that is to say 
weak forms in 'W) have an oblique form in y: thus, wv, Obl. we. 
Mágadhí immediately adjoins the Maithili of Bhagulpür, and hence it is 
evident that this oblique form is weakened from wer, The weakening of 
WT to y is borne out by the old Maithili accusative postposition @T, which 
has become in modern Maithili 35 and the close connection between TF and 
"wis shown by the indeclinable participle of the root wx ‘to do, which 
is either ® (Mth. Gr. 8 172) or @ (Vid. 66, 5). 

This concludes the discussion concerning the different varieties of 
oblique forms in Bibári which end in wr. To sum up, we may reduce what 
we have observed to the following. 

In Bhojpuri the affix of the genitive has an oblique form in "Wr, thus 
@, oblique wr; and in all Bihárí dialects the pronouns have an oblique 
genitive in "gr, thus tat, wae. This oblique genitive is also used as a 
general oblique declensional base. 

In Mágadhi, and a cognate sub-dialect, all nouns in the weak form 
have an oblique form in y or , thus, NG, ob/ique 8X or YG. 

This oblique 3x or ty is either a weakened form of or a form closely 
connected with the above oblique form in |r. 

In the majority of Bihárí dialects, verbal nouns in * and œ, have 
oblique forms in wr or "wf, and so also there are cases of other and even 
foreign nouns in €, €, 4, and w which have similar oblique forms; also a 
few cases of nouns ending in €, and &. 

[Note on some apparently irregular forms in the song of Salhes. 

It must be remembered that this song is printed exactly as it was 
taken down from the mouth of a Dom. These Doms are great wanderers, 
and hence besides the fhefh or vulgar forms (such as wp for Sew &c.) 
which abound in it, there are one or two forms which must be referred to 
other dialects, viz. 
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Sal. 7. warez? rca, Banáras Bhojpüri for arectr wita. The form is 
never used in Maithili. 

Sal 18. ferm m wafer 4 dw, if this means ‘recognized people 
became unrecognized, it must also be Banáras Bhojpuri. It may, however, 
mean "in recognition, people became unrecognized,' in which case Faa 
is the regular locative of the verbal noun faa, ‘recognition,’ obl. 
Fever, instr. ferret , loc. Pana. Similarly in 

Sal. 18. ws wat qrq W sm, GH may be considered as locative 
of «ww, and the sentence mean literally, ‘in dryness I will cross the river.’ 
The following also are locatives :— 

Sal. 17, 18. wg, ‘in reality.’ 

Sal. 7, 12, 14. wm, ‘at once.’ 

Sal. 12, yfe. ‘at first.’ 

Sal. 20. we#, ‘in fighting,’ for we, * being frequently substituted 
for @ in theth bolí: as it is also done in the line immediately preceding 
where we have WwTc4" for WSxTCW , and in the very common and vulgar #4 
or aa orog for KA wryw, (sce gram. 5 197). 

The only other form to be noted is the anomalous 

Sal. 19. naa wa afew, ‘ by caste I am a gipsy,’ where ® is nota 
Maithili, but a western form appropriate enough in the mouth of such a 
woman. Compare, however, Sal. 20, wa enfaw waita]. . 





Derivation. 


We have already seen that the oblique plural in @ or "© (fa or Pw) is 
derived from the Sanskrit genitive plural; and by parity of reasoning we 
should be led to expect that the Bihari oblique form singular in “97 is de- 
rived from the Sanskrit genitive singular. It will now be shown that this 
is the fact.* It must be observed that these oblique forms are used (as far 
as we have hitherto investigated) only with nouns in the weak form. Thus, 
San, war, uw, ae, ac, are all weak forms. Strong nouns of the w 
base in “ft are commonly said to remain unchanged in the oblique cases, 
thus, Greg, ‘a horse, obl. rgt, but in reality as will also be now seen, 
the oblique form, though the same in appearance as the nominative, is of 
different derivation,—in short, just as 9T (nominative) corresponds to Skr. 
zz, and wxr (old form of oblique qos) to Skr. wwe; so 8rgr (nominative) 
corresponds to Skr. Great, and ret (oblique) to Skr, raga. We thus 
come to the general rule that strong forms of " bases always, and weak 
forms of | bases frequently have an oblique form in |r. 


* With regard to the following, see Hoernle, pp. 194, 195. I have, however, 
como to slightly different conclusions, 
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Let us take weak forms first :— 

(1) Skr. nom. sing. 124 ‘a house;' gen. sing. wer; Mágadhí Pr. 
nom. sing. at, ‘a house,’ gen. sing. Gow, hence (cra) acre; hence, by 
elision of fina) ¥, Bihdri oblique form, qu. 

(2). Skr. nom. sing. a", ‘ what is to be done ;’ gen. sing. KANO ; 
Mg. Pr. nom. sing: KOYA: gen. sing. KOQGIN, teary ; hence Bihári 
nominative qea, ‘what is to be done,’ ‘an action ; oblique ater ‘of an 
action :’ Bibárí locative, aca] W^ = Mg. Pr. sean afew; Skr. KAG 
HM, 

(3). Skr. nom. sing. wa, ‘a thing done ;’ gen. sing. Baw; Mg. Pr. 
nom. sing. yigg (asif from Skr. fca), gen. sing. sima, afaa ; 
Arddha Mg. Pr. nom. sing. fs; gen. sing. wfewrw; Bibári nom. sing. 
NTG (FF) ‘an action, loc. — ace (Sen) W^ = Pr. waqu aiam 
= Skr. fam (waw) #4, ‘in an action.’ 

One example of a strong form will suffice, Skr. nom. sing. Srzw, ‘a 
horse; gen. sing. arza; Mg. Pr. nom. sing. agp, ‘a horse, gen. 
sing. HW WS, UE WT: Bihári, nom. sing. WrgT, ‘a horse,’ oblique form, 
WrgT, loc. sing. ret #, = Mg. Pr. Greene afew, = Skr. Izag We. 

"Similarly the Bihari oblique form in "wf, is really a plural, and is 
derived from the Sanskrit genitive plural, through the Mg. Pr. gen. plur. 
in “Te (H. C. IV, 300), thus, — 

Skr. nom. sing. “a#faaw (for mwwfumub ), ' what is to be said ;' e. 
plur. “@fya@rat ; Mg. Pr. nom. sing. wf; gen. plur. "iex 
Pr. nom. sing. fesi (K. I. 50) ; gen. pjur. afeare; hence Bibisi ee 
sing. awa; obl. (with elision of wv and contraction of concurrent vowels) 
wmway (for aw«w); loc, plur. aeat a a= Ap. Pr. afew afam = Mg. Pr. 
saang afam = Skr. "afgaat aw. 

Note, it is difficult to derive the Bibárí oblique form from the Ap. Pr. 
gen. termination *ws, for, though this would account for strong forms like 
rgt (= 91943 by contraction of the two concurrent vowels), it will not 
account for weak forms like wxr, which would be in Ap. Pr. ats, and not 
aces. But see contra Hoernle, pp. 194, 195. 


Affinity. 

One affinity must be noted here, the Bangali so-called gerund in the 
genitive case in "ure, e. g. <feare; that is to say <feaqr + q, just as in 
Bibárí we have €aare, amr + $5 ;—«x and @ being respectively the signs 
of the genitive. 





Other oblique forms. 
There is another oblique form of the verbal noun which requires care- 
ful noting. We find it in the following forms — 
x 
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Baiswári a 


qu, 
Banáras Bhojpuri = (? ła). 
Bhojpuri 
Maithil Bhojpüri ze. 
North Maithili @@, Gas, (Purniyá) =a, 
South Maithili — *wu, wa, qus, 
Maithil-Dangálí 2, 
Maitbil- Mágadhi qu, Qus, 
Mágadhi 

These forms are all of them oblique; and are never used in the sense 
of the nominative. "They are especially common in compound verbs, in the 
sense of the dative, e. g., in the phrase wg wrsi wuwfe, “ the clock 
wished for the act of striking," id. e., “ was about to strike," are alae, 
“ he became attached to beating," i. e., “he began to beat.” 

Verbs ending in vowels sometimes insert a euphonie * or 4, so that we 
get phrases like fqwa wx, “the fill of drinking," “as much as one can 
drink." Examples of this form fre very common, and one or two others 
will be given subsequently. 

I have met one or two other cases of nouns, which are not verbal 
nouns, such as "wrf«, ‘an edge,’ having a similar oblique form. 

Examples,-- 

(Direct) itt ang Wu WANT wet, ‘if you go to the edge (of a field), 
have a stick (to protect) your head, Mth. Prov. 

(Oblique) are qta fafesr,.‘ write near the edge,’ Gor. Ss. 3. 

It will be seen that in all the dialects (except, perhaps, Banáras Bhoj- 
puri), the termination is short, and that each dialect has one or more of 
these terminations, viz., V, Uy, or "W. To trace the derivation of these 
forms it will be more convenient, first to consider the derivation of the 
suffix of the Genitive, which as will be seen further on occurs in the fol- 
lowing forms in the various dialects of Bihári m, &,and @, or in old Bihári 
@5, as in Rám. Bá. do, 35, MAG West ws, in which ws is written an 
absolutely separate word. These genitival affixes are all derived from 
the Sanskrit wa:, through the Mg. Pr. fae. Here we have a termination 
X, y, or G, formed from a Mg. Pr. termination in €. 

Now, to trace the derivation of the Bihari oblique form, we are bound 
by all analogy to refer it toa Mg. Pr. genitive case, and, judging from the 
analogy of $, $, or #5, we may refer the oblique form of the verbal noun 
of which we are now treating to a Mg. Pr. genitive case in KE or €. 

We shall now change the example, and take the root wrt, ‘ beat,’ 
more convenient to deal with than the root ?@, ‘see,’ which has ale 
doubtful equivalents i in Prákrit. We are entitled, then, as above —— 
to derive a17, WIX, or WIXs from a Mg. Pr. colin wife or Arete, if 
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such exists, Such a form as arre does exist both in Sauraseni and Mága- 
dhi Prékrit (see Vara. V, 22). Feminine nouns in long Le form their 
genitives in €v, thus we, “a river," gen. sing. acu. Moreover, just as 

A is weakened to arts, soin later Prákrit #rie, is weakened to WÈW, 
or Wee, 

We may hence conclude that art is the direct descendent of mate, 
the genitive singular of the Mágadhi Prákrit feminine noun art. 

It now remains (a) to see what has become of this Prákrit nom. fem. 
«wIxt in the later Gaudian languages, and (5) to trace it to its Sanskrit 
origin. 

(a). The usual phonetic law of development is that Prakrit nouns 
ending in long vowels, shorten these vowels in the modern Gaudian lan- 
guages. Under another well known Gaudian phonetic law, these final 
short vowels are, in some dialects, liable to elision. Hence we should expect 
to find a form wIf€ or WT in the modern languages. Both these forms do 
exist in the modern languages. Eastern Gaudian (i. e., Bangali, and Bihári) 
prefers the form wrfc," while western Gaudian and Marathi prefer the 
shortened form are. In all these cases the word is feminine, which shows 
that are cannot be derived from a Prákrit masc. nom, aftr; and the deriva- 
tion I have suggested is borne out by the following reasons. 

(1.) Western Hindi possesses a parallel strong form aret, derived 
from the Prákrit strong form arfcat, which is itself the strong form of 
the Prákrit art, from which the modern arft or sx is derived. * 

(2.) The declension of this verbal noun in Maritbi (see Man. 2nd 
Ed., p. 53) shows clearly the derivation. In the second declension of 
Maráthi nouns, all nouns derived from Sanskrit noun’ in X (such as fis, 
“a wall’ from Skr, fafa) or € (such as Ge “dry ginger," from Skr. set) 
form their oblique form in €, thus,—fwat and gat. This is plainly derived 
from the Prákrit genitive futu, fate (Var. V, 22) and iste or ate 
the genitive of feminine nouns in € and x having in Prákrit similar forms. 
But in Maráthí another class of nouns also follows the same declen- 
sion, viz., “feminine nouns derived from Maráthi verbs," such as qa, 
‘a deficiency,’ obl. get, connected with gaw "to break;" and art, 
t a beating," connected with nica “to beat." That is to say, they are 
derived from Prákrit nouns in * or X, viz, Maráthi we, obl. set, corre- 
sponds to the Prakrit q¥t, gen. qfTe, and Marathi are, obl. wret; H. dir. 
arc or wrfc; Bihárí wrf«, obl. art correspond to the Pr. ar, gen. atte, 
or 

— In this series, I have given no oblique form for Hindi. In the majo- 

rity of cases this has disappeared in that language, but it survives in 

* Maithili prefers tho form rfc, but Dhojpárí and Magadhi (except in poetry) 
always have HTT. 
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phrases like WIXT aret (a beating on a beating) ‘a mutual assault," eter atat, 
'a mutual running,’ ‘a running here and there, In these phrases ATCT and 
2197 are the direct strong forms corresponding to the Prákrit nominative 
wrfcwr, and <afeer respectively, but ara and 191 are distinctly oblique 
forms, which I would derive as follows :— 


Pr. nom. Pr. gen. Hindi obl. 
rct arwr (Var. V, 22) "IT 
gat qar atest. 


The contraction of these terminations X'"T to | need not cause any 
objection. eT would naturally become ^r, and finally "wr, just as Pr. 
far, became «T and finally sr, and Pr. wfwwr became Hindi ww» and 
finally H. H., st. Moreover the form in Pálí is wrfeur, <afear, with 
a short penultimate, and though no similar form is recorded for Ap. Pr. 
still H. C. IV, 329 would entitle us to assume the possible existence of 
such a one. 

This direct verbal noun wx cr Wifx is what is called the root in Hindi 
grammars. It occurs frequently in Intensive compounds in forms like 
arc 2a, ‘to give a beating’, &c., and in the so-called conjunctive participle 
arc 5 orwrfe 8 or (with the % dropped) simply arc , ‘ having beaten,’ lite- 
rally “having done a beating.” So also wx 3; ‘having done the action of 
doing, and arc sx 3 ‘having done the action of doing a beating.” 4, as 
will be shown under the head of conjugation, — the Vedic Skr. ay (Skr. 
war), ‘having done’; hence, Sr. Pr. fca (H. C. 4, 271), and Hindi (with 
elision óf x) *. Mg. Pr. (Vara. XI, 16) has instead #fcerfa, hence (through 
gfcutfe,) the corresponding Bihári form a. (See, however, Hoernle, 
§ 491, for a different explanation of the forms.) 

The oblique Hindi form of the verbal noun, arc, also occurs in 
Desiderative compounds; e.g. WE WIC Great =, ‘be wishes to beat, in 
which arc is for aral fer ‘he wishes for a beating’. "This is borne out by. 
the Bib4ri practice of introducing the post-position @T in such compounds; 
e. g, (Mágadbi) F wr aires St, ‘I wish for sending,’ ‘I wish to send’ 
(Gr. 8 118). It also explains the fact that in Hindi this form (mis- 
called by grammarians the Past Participle) does not change for gender. 
Moreover in Hindi it explains clearly the (so-called) anomalous forms Tat 
(not wat) rw, ‘to wish to go,’ and wxr (not ww) rwr ‘to wish to 
die’ (see Kellogg, p. 198). The same form (with the dative particle wiT) is 
also used in Maráthí; e. 4., (Man, p. 151) aga” wer rur wr AT, ‘I 
fancy he wishes to eat me.’ : 

To recapitulate therefore ;— > 

There is a Prakyit feminine nominative are}, which is the direct 
ancestor of the Gaudian verbal noun #TC or wrfc, 


er | ET 
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This PrAkrit fem. bas a genitive which has three forms to be noted at 
present, riz, arte, aretx, acre, from which I derive the Gaudian 


oblique forms as follows :— 
Prá. nom. Gaudian nom. 
Marathi at 


H. HIT 
(strong form) atfear | H. aret 


Bibári wre 
art 








(b.) It now remains to trace this Prákrit wr€T to its Sanskrit original. 
This is the abstract noun formed in Sanskrit by the affix erq or we. These 
two affixes are closely connected, only differing in the kind of verb with 
which they are employed. They form verbal nouns by adding “rt to the 
stem. Thus— 


Verbal stem. Verbal noun. 
sita “live” tat “life” 
ag (faa) “write” ad “a line” 
and so many others. , Pg 
Sometimes a parallel feminine form is found in € (affix #tq_). Example 
we “roar” wet “a river," 
are “ kill” HIT] “a pestilence.” 


The rules as to which stems in Sanskrit take wr and which take €, are 
very intricate, and in the vulgar language were certainly not always adhered 
to. At any rate, in Prákrit we find the termination € superseding the 











termination «T, so that we have (Var. V, 24). kA 
———— nn ——— le 
Sanskrit, Prakrit. 
yraa, “enduring.” garor or eari. 
frar, “turmeric.” atl or weet. 


erat, “shade.” Wet or writ. 





Vararucbi in the Sdfra confines the change to four words only, but we 
find the option largely extended in the later Prákrit of Hemachandra 
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GIT, 32, &e.), and it is therefore only fair to assume that in the modern 
languages the change had become the rule. 

We are justified therefore in considering that the Gaudian verbal noun 
ending in X or in a silent consonant, is derived from the Sanskrit feminine 
verbal noun in ST or € (ZTq or qe or #1y). 

In conclusion I now give examples of the various forms (direct and 
óblique) of this verbal noun. 

(a) Direct form ending in x. 

at WD wz wi, weise = Wife, “the bridegroom bas not yet met 
the bride, and they are fighting about the wedding bracelet," Prov. 

aha wi ws NG ws AU, “the act even of seeing thee, my husband, 
did not take place," i. e, “you were not even seen by me." Vid. V, 5. 

This last is a good example of the formation of the passive voice from 
this form of the verbal noun. Observe that 2f@ in the last example must 
bea verbal noun. If it is attempted to construe it in the sense of the con- 
junctive participle, nonsense ean only ensue. Observe also that it is still a 
verbal noun, and governs the accufative (TTT). 

(b). Direct form ending in a silent consonant. (H. Hindi) aw ait 
wet rx HITT, “ he beat me a great beating," Beames, C. G. LI, 50. 

(c). Oblique form ending in * or T. 

wwe ema 24 werefc, “ he began remembering the goddess Asávari," 
Sal. 10. 

oa a ute He WIWHIXDW, “he went for the bringing of his brother 
Motirám," i. e., “he went to bring him." Sal. 20. 

Bhojpirt,—_ wa wie amt. ‘I went for plucking flowers, Gor. Ngs.. l. 

al ST ae TH, “for doing what did you come,” ib. 

Baiswdri,- 4C Ws 47 wwuzu arar, “with ten thousand ears for 
hearing others’ faults." Rám. Bá. ch. 5, 9. 

(d & e). Oblique form in wr, and strong direct form in €. 

(H. H.) ara arey, “a mutual beating.” 

- (f). Oblique form in €. 

Marathi, wr at «wr Stet rS aret, “nowhere is therea horse of this 
kind." Molesworth, s. v. are. 

We have already seen that the Bihdri terminations fw, fe, sands 
were originally used as terminations of the genitive in Prákrit. We may 
hence expect to meet them also used as terminations of general oblique base 
in Bibdri. ‘This will be found to be the case. Ibave not noted any in- 
stances of f& being so used, but instances of the other three are common. 
The following examples are taken from Manbodh's Haribans. 

fe,—ufmaf« fea yu syza wafe, ‘ next day all arose together,’ 4, 7. 

famfum (aaa) wfr ferar, ‘the flame of fire was (one) of 
poison, 4, 21, 
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afeafe af mife <a KI ces, ‘from the first, have I had this 
fear,’ 6, 21. 5 
S,- TID YALE a q ufamy, ‘ the mouths of all began to water, 5, 2. 
Said wife mya ufe ac, ‘the eyes of Hari became filled with 
tears’, 9, 52. | 
"ee Wr wwxfu, ‘he goes out from the courtyard,' 3, 2. 








Note on the preceding Essay.—Hy A. F. Ruvorr Hoersce, Pu. D. 


The great difficulty which one still too commonly meets in the com- 
parative study of the Gaudian languages, with regard to the derivation of 
their inflectional forms, is the want of continuity in the descent of the 
latter. We know them in their modern Gaudian stage, and in their ancient 
Prakrit stage ; but very often the intermediate links are unknown. These 
would have to be looked for in the popular literature of the period inter- 
mediate between Gaudian and Prákrit ; that is, about 700 to 1000 years 
ago. I say, the popular literature, because the Gaudians are not descended 
from the Literary Prákrits, but from the vernacular (Apabhramsa) forms of 
Prákrit. Of such popular literature, if it existed, very little has survived, 
or, at least, is known to have survived. One of the oldest «specimens is the 
Hindi Epic of Chand, the Prithiráj Rasau, which is about 700 years old. 
Moreover, this as well as nearly all of the older popular literatur* known 
to us is in verse, while, for the particular question of derivation, prose 
literature would be far more useful. 

Besides such fragments of survived popular literature, some help is 
afforded by those portions of the later Prákrit grammars which treat of the 
Apabhraméa Prákrit, and in which their authors have embodied many com- 
parativély modern forms, current in their own time, mixed up with mugh 
older forms known to them traditionally. This remark applies, for example, 
to the grammar of Hemachandra, who lived about 750 years ago. 

Whenever the intermediate links are wanting, it is both natural and 
right to bridge the gap by the help of conjecture, and it is nothing sur- 
prising, that conjecture sometimes takes differing lines and arrives at different 
results, ‘There are, however, instances of forms, of which the series of links 
of descent is almost, if not entirely, complete; and it may be hoped, that 
gradually, as our knowledge extends, their number will increase. 

One such instance occurs among the forma referred to in the preceding 
Essay. This is the form ending in v. Y or &, € and occurring in such words 
as qTK or gia “ behind” or ‘*afterwards’’, NG-AG asso," ete. These forms 
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may end in ai, or e, with or without n nasal; thus are or qr«, are or qn. 
The nasalised and unnasalised forms are equally common ; but. the forms 
in V or * are modern and in present use, while those in * or v are older. 
The latter are still met with in the Rámáyan side by side with the more 
modern forms. Examples of both may be seen on pages 122, 123. In the 
much older Hindi of Chand's Prithiráj Risau, only the forms in * or v 
occur ; both, with or without nasal, being used promiscuously. But by the 
side of them, a still older form in wg or wt is occasionally met with. 
Thus; Tin 
v XU wp fed sia Arii “the men walked in pairs, one (pair) be- 
hind the other," XXXV, 18. 
ufa «xw dat TA NIC NY "uL #Habuli Hammir, hearing it, 
joined his bands before the king, "XXXV, 16. 
Bae uiu a] Wa UN mA tna) “the king knows the whole condi- 
tion of the land in this part (of the country)" XXXV, 17. 
at wf«9 urrara Sra Cw wata afeq | "before that (i. e. sunrise) the 
warriors mounted and sued forth to the battle-field against the 
ay enemies," XXXIV, 32. 
Again Y in 
wr fa cru wd qure | “just like Gopál in the midst of his sport," 
XXXV, 25. 
Sq ware fafa «at “he gave (him) a letter, which he had written 
, before? XXXIV, 21. 
ua St Hise TX KA ware | “if ever you flee back, it will be the 
* Jaughing-stock of the enemies," XXXIII, 19. 
xfaurc um y oui NA TATA siu 4 wait; “on a Sunday, the seventh 
(of the month), by means of a mine, cleverly laid, the fort of 
Jambu was breached ;" XXXV, 21. 
agra ate ow we werde AY! efa owrspurz feat we shee S 
“The Sámantas in the service of their lord entered into the 
a enemy 's country exactly i in the same artful way as Hanumán did 
in the glorious service of Ráma,” XXXV, 21. 
«ware VA aaria mr | wat Sta Grat fu wra ag u “The armoured 
horsemen were so cut to pieces, as a husband’s fortune is scattered 
by (bis taking to himself) a second wife,” XXXII, 62.* 
Again Gt 
occurs in t the last quoted instance, where one manuscript has preserved 
the old form Hey. 
There is good reason ta believe that these older forms in wr, for v, were 
much more frequent in the Epie as originally composed by Chand. For 


* Tho printed edition bas 6, which ia a misprint. 


del 
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occasionally, where the MSS. now read *, the metre requires wg, thus 
showing that the form Ẹ is a later one, due to subsequent copyiats.* 

Now turning to Hema Chandra, we find that the usual form in 
the Apabraméáa Prákrit is «yr, while by the side of it occasionally wet and 
wt occur.f 
Thus: "x in 

Ces ag fe cer Wm faer | “for thee, O fool, who think thus, it 

becomes at last morning TV, 362, 420. 
dT eS Nag ws eft ax as wore wif “hence I know (that) it is 
Hari when he speaks before me," IV, 391. 
fou 35:wfer ATAY TAT UOS WHY! “when I see the lotus-face of 
my beloved, then my pleasure is s complete, " IV, 332, 420. 
Again wë in 
qt faa Wie Aa Wet OW" WA, "3 art | “without — beloved, the 
load does not fall, why then art thou grieved ?'' IV, 421, 423. 
Again «f in 
vaft qutti wb ume Wars! “now let what may happen to the 
breasts of Rádhá," IV, 420. 

aaf fasi aem TÈ Wc vx WIHÍX WES CWU* OE awu fa tine 

et 

“As long as there is this perverse mode of business among men, so long 

let the evil man engage in it, but the good keeps gloof," IV, 406. 

Here weary, vag and wwf are evidently equivalent forms, an inflection 
of the pronominal base ta, corresponding to dra, dq (see H. C. IW, 401, 
418). In Chand this inflection occurs in the modified form qÈ or wa 
“then,” ** now." 


* There is a similar caso, The termination of the third pers. sing. present in Hindi 
is now V; the older form is Y, and a still older form is SY. _The latter occasionally 
occurs in Chand; e. gs wux a afa ww way, ' tho flock of vultures does not 
cease (following) behind," XXXV, 22. Similarly FFT “he is angry,” WET “it is 
spoilt,” in XXXV, 25. In XXVI,52 uraura WX GE “men fly up in different 
places" we havo GG, for YET as tho metre requires, which shows that Chand 
must have written Gt. The form in WE is Prikrit- 

+ In the examples quoted from Homachandra, I have substituted the anundsika 
C ) in several places for the anuseára which appears in the printed edition of Prof. 
Pischel, who follows herein the MSS. That the former is correct, is shown by the metre, 
which is tho well-known doAÀd in all those examples, Prosodically the difference 
between the two sounds is great, the anwsdra making the preceding vowel long by 
position, while tho anundaika has no such effect. In writing Natives are apt to over- 
look this difference, but never in pronuneiation.--In the second example (from IV, 391) 
the printed edition (and MSS.) has UWT which, as the metre shows, should be YS 
(cf. H. C. IV, 362).—In tho sixth example (from IV, 406) TE does not ropresent tho 
Skr. Ufa “it goes," as Trivikrama's commentary erroneously translates, but tho Skr. 
VT ( nom. sing. fem, of TAG) "that" (seo H, C. IV, 363); it qualifies SANT. 
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Similarly sTafe—arafe “so Jong-as," '" when-then," are inflections 
of the pronominal bases sia, «TW, which, with tho same meaning, are met 
with, both in the Ap. Prák. and in Chand, e. q., 
sara a aag Waa hid aag ATA Y ANN HAASE WX WX USE 
ww! “so long as the cracking blow of a lion's paw does not 
fall on their broad forehead, that noise of the mad, furious ele- 
,, Phants 3 resounds," H. C. IV, 406. 

vac fiw mag fa ws: swe gfs qea g wm "a lion roared 
on their left side, then Devi descended on the right (side),” 
Prithiráj Rdsaw, XXXV, 22. 

Both this and the preceding set of pronominal bases correspond to the 
Sanskrit vug, «nm, "m. 

Now this evidence shows that the Gaudian termination Y, *, etc., can- 
not be identified with the Sanskrit instrumental termination vs, but that it 
is to be traced back to the Apabhramé4a Prákrit ending @f@ or «uf. 

There is another circumstance, making for the same conclusion, which 
is worth noting. There is godü reason to believe that the Sanskrit 
termination vy, whenever it was employed in the later vernaculars (which 
happened occasionally) was always felt to be a tatsama and preserved nearly 
intact. The vowel & was, sometimes, shortened, but the final q was not 
changed into a mere nasalisation of V. In Chand the Sanskrit instrumental 
in RQA occurs but very rarely, and always unchanged; thus, | 

ew um wx fafgu eta afaa aia wudf« aan “In this battle 

e Success was missed through their cowardice; thereby you may 
* know (that they bebaved like) young women," XXXIII, 30. 

In Bangáli the forms Ww hina “so,” aa kena “why,” a at ken'na 
“because,” Srw jéna “as if” are still in use (see Shama Churn Sircar's 
Bg. Gr., pp. 217, 218, 237, 238); here č isshort, but na is intact. Perhaps 
the commoner Bangáli forms am jéman “as,” «ww téman “so,” Kan 
kiman “how” (ibid. p. 216) may be similarly explained as instrumentals 
of the Apabhramáa pronominal bases Siva, àma, Ha (above noticed), the old 
ending wa being shortened to “a, but again keeping the final 4 intact. 
In Maithili, also, occur jeni “as,” @at tend '" so,' (see Grierson's 
Mth. Gr. Part I, p. 109, in Extra No. of J. A. S. B., 1880)," where the 
final long «dr is merely the Maithili way of indicating a short open d as 
distinct from ¥, which latter is pronounced something like dw. 

There remains the question to what inflectional case the Apabhram- 
£a Prikrit terminations "uf« or wf belong. Now Hemachandra (IV, 
257) expressly ascribes the suffix f9 to the locative sing. of masc. and neut. 
bases in a, and also (IV, 347) to the loc. plur. of all bases, whether ending 
inaoriorsx He further ascribes (IV, 341, 352) the suffix fe to the loo. 
sings of all bases in i and w, and to fom, bases in a, We bave therefore Hema- 


2 Maitai 9, wi, V aro, I think, contractions of the Ap. Pr. mf, afe (H. 0. IV, 367); 
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chandra's express authority for looking on the termination wf¥ as indicating 
the loc. sing. ; and since the suffix fg (asa locative suffix) is in all probability 
a mere variety of the suffix F$, we may assume that, even though not 
noticed by Hemachandra, it might also be used with bases in a, just as with 
bases in and &.* However that may be, it is certain that in after times 
both suffixes fy and fg were used as terminations of the locative singular. 
This is proved both by the usage of Tulsi Dis in his Rimáyan and of the 
Maithili, as already stated in the preceding Essay, pp. 120, 130. If modern 
pandits maintain that the suffix f9 is always used by Tulsi Das in a plural 
sense, they can only do by saying that when it is used in the singular it con- 
veysan honorific sense, But this is merely an easy method of theirs of squar- 
ing awkward facts with a pre-conceived theory. Pace the pandits, we must 
judge for ourselves ; for instance, taking the example, quoted on p. 123, 
there is no conceivable reason why qafeqfe “not in season," should 
have a plural sense, whether honorific or otherwise, standing as it does by 
the side of the singular feq “in season". Many other examples, of similar 


undeniable singulars, might be cited, ? 
It may be added that in the examples quoted above (p. 160) from 


Chand the words aa “in this part," www “on the seventh day," and 
many other similar instances, cannot well be explained as anything else 
than locatives, 

However, I am not absolutely concerned to prove that every single 
modern form in Tor € corresponds to an Ap. Prák. locatiye. It is certain 
that a later period, the affixes fẹ and fe were used in a much looser way, 
as a sort of general inflectional suffix (as may be seen from the examples, 
cited on pp. 122—125), and it is, therefore, quite permissible to say, that 
the modern termination * is used in the sense of the instrumental in certain 
cases (viz., in the regular declension of the Maithili, see Grierson's Mth. 
Gr. Part I, p. 9). ‘This does not apply, however, to phrases like yi@, =m, 
etc., which can be directly traced to the Ap. Pr. and shown to be locatives, 
But in any case, by whatever particular case-name they may be called, the 
modern forms in €, * are direct descendants of Ap. Pr. forms in wf, qfy. 

I will only add, in conclusion, that I am inclined to agree with the 
theory put forward on pp. 154ff regarding the probable derivation of the 
verbal noun in a or £, obl. a£ or e, though I should carry up the descent of 
the oblique forms to the Ap. Pr. terminations in fv and 8 rather than to 
the literary Pr. termination in Te. Thus, the obl. wr and qu (p. 151) 
correspond to the oblique wee and qT (see p. 151), and I would identify 
the South Maithili and Magadhi oblique 9T? (pronounced ghardw with dw 
as in the English '*law") with Ap. Pr. wcs, while the Mágadhi obl. we is 
the same as Ap. Pr. wcfw. 1 hope to have another opportunity of further 
explaining this view. 

* Indeed, as H. C. gives both forms TAK (= the) and war (= vafe) 
promiscuously, ho virtually allows the unnasalised suffix FF to #-bases, 
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On the Temples of Deoghar.*—By RÁrENDRALÁLA Mrrra, 
LL. D., C. I. E. 


(With a Plate.) 


Deogbar, ‘ the home of gods,' is a small town, four miles to the south 
of the Baidyanáth Station on the chord line of the East Indian Railway, 
and about two hundred miles due west of Calcutta. Lat. 24? 29’ 43" N, 
Long. 86° 44° 86" E. During the later Muhammadan rule it formed a part 
of the Birbhum district, but it is now included in the Santál Pargannahs, 
lying on its west side. It is situated on a rocky plain, having a small 
forest immediately on the north, a low hill on the north-west, called Nan- 
dana Páháda, a large hill called Triküta-parvata about five miles to the cast,t 
and other hills to the south-east (Jálme and Péáthádu), south (Phuljüári), 
and south-west (Digheriá), at varying distances, but within twelve miles 
from its centre. Immediately to $he west of the town proper there is a 
small rivulet named Yamunajor, about 20 feet broad, which exists as a dry 
ditch for the greater part of the year. About half a mile to the west of 
this runs the river Dhárawá, which, making a bend, runs also along the 
south at a distance of about a mile from the town. The space between the 
town proper and the river on the south side belongs to the Ghátwáli estate 
ef Rohini; but the town of Rohini is situated about three miles to the west 
of the river, ‘The river varies in width from 50 to 120 yards, and during 
the rains and for two months afterwards is a shallow stream, but in the hot 
months it is a dry bed of sand from which water is drawn by scraping the 
sand to the depth of about a foot. It takes its rise in the hills of the 
Hazaribig district, and, after a winding course, falls into the Mor or AMayü- 
rákshí ‘the peacock-eyed,' i. e., having water lustrous as the eye of the 
peacock, near Suri, receiving, before the junction, the waters of the aforesaid 
Yamunájor. It is subject to very serious freshets. After a heavy 
shower during the preceding night, I noticed, one morning at 6 o'clock at the 


. end of October, 1881, the water to be barely three feet deep, and four hours 


* There are notices of the archwology of the place in Montgomery Martin's 
“Eastern India’, Vol. IL: in Hunter's ‘ Annals of Rural Bengal," and in his “Statistical 
Account of Bengal,’ Vol. XIV ; in the * Mukarjeo Magnzino,' (a note by Bábu Bholánáth 
Chunder) ; and in the Archwological Survey Reports, Vol, VIIT, (Mr. Beglar's Report) ; 
but none of them is such na to preclude tho necessity of u detailed account, Nono of 
them gives the inscriptions to be found at the place, . 


Baijnath is a group of hills with 


three curious peaks, it is known as the Trikuta hills,” P. 145. .Tho direction given is 
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afterwards, there wasan impetuous current eight feet deep, and so strong that 
none could swim across it. I was, on the occasion, placed in a ludicrous 
situation. My cook had forded the river at early dawn, right opposite to » 
my bungalow, and at 10 o'clock, when he returned with bis purchases, the river - 
was impassable, and I had to satisfy myself with the sight of the materials 
of my breakfast waiting on the opposite bank. The water subsided at 3 P. ar. 
when my servant easily recrossed the river by fording. I have been told that 
the freshets are at times so sudden that a person may be overtaken by one 
before he has half crossed the river. 

The forest on the north is called Dátá Jungle, deriving its name from 
that of a Fakir, whose descendants now own the land. It appeared to me 
very like a hunting-ground or Shíkárgáh of some old Raja, not unlike 
the bunting-ground of the Dumraon Mahárájá, but much smaller, being 
limited to an area of about a mile and a half. It is not much encum- 
bered by brushwood, and one can very easily walk about in different parta 
of it. 

The area of Deoghar is under twd miles, and the fixed — at 
the last Census was reckoned at 8005, of which 4964 were males and 
3041 were females. But the influx of pilgrims on particular - holidays 
is said to rise from two to fifty thousand heads. The pilgrims, however, 
do not, generally speaking, prolong their stay in the town for more than 
10 to 12 hours, and their presence does not seem ordinarily to affect much t the 
sanitary condition of the town, which has the reputation of being 
highly salubrious. ‘The soil is fertile, and the crops are rich; but the 
cultivation is carried on principally by the Santals who live in the neigh- 
bourhood, and not by the Hindú population, among whom there are about 
300 families of priests, a good many of whom look for their earnings mainly 
to the gullibility and &he religious zeal of the pilgrims. 

Deoghar is now i: head-quarters of a subdivision, and has besides the j 
usual lic offices, a good hospital and a school teaching up to the Entrance = 
standard of the Calcutta University, A Municipal Committee, with an in- 
come of about two thousand rupees a year, has charge of the sanitary esta- 
blishment of the town, and to their credit it must be said that the roads and 
drains of the place look clean and well taken care of. 

In so far the place is of little importance. It is, however, of much 
interest to antiquarians, on account of a large sanctuary which stands in its 
centre. 

‘There is no temple in Bengal which can claim a higher sanctity than 
that of Baidyanátha at Deoghar. Its renown is acknowledged by a hundred 
thousand pilgrims, who resort to it every year, and its antiquity is carried 
“back in some of the Puránas to the second age of the world. It was in 

“tho Tretá Yuga, says the Siva Purána, that the cruel Titan, Ravana, 
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feeling that bis golden metropolis in Ceylon, rich and unrivalled as it was, 
would not be perfect without the presence in it of the great god Mahá- 
deva himself, repaired to the Kailiga mountain to secure the grace of 
that dread divinity. It so happened, however, that the god was at the 
time in the society of his consort, who was then ina huff, and Nandi, 
the warder at the gate of his mansion, would not permit a stranger 
to pass in. But the demon was not to be so easily baulked. He 
seized the warder by the neck, and hurled him to a great distance 
from his post. 'This made the mountain tremble, and the lady in very 
fear gave up her anger, amd sought the protection of her lord.* Siva 
was greatly pleased at this occurrence, and when the unmannerly demon: 
pleaded in excuse of his conduct by asserting to the host that as a 
son he was justified in appearing before his parents at all seasons, and the 
warder had no business to prevent him, the god readily offered him 
a boon. . The prayer was then made in due form that he should 
take -his permanent residence with the demon,  'This was, however, 
not granted.  Rávana was told tliat one of the twelve resplendent emblems 
of the divinity (Jyotirliga) would be quite as effective as Siva in proprid 
personá, and that Rávana might take it away on the only condition that the 
transfer should be effected without a break in the journey, but that should 
the lingam be deposited anywhere on the earth in course of the journey, 
it would proceed no further, but stick there for ever. To Ravana, nc- 
customed to travel from Ceylon to the heaven of Indra and back, the 
conditien did not seem very hard, and he assented. "The lihgam was 
immediately taken up, and the journey begun. "There were, however, 
difficulties in the way which the demon did not think of. The gods 
dreaded the effect of the lihgam being established in the kingdom of one 
who was the most powerful enemy of the celestial bierarchy, and if Mahá- 
deva were to be the protector of that demon's metropolis, there would be 
no means left them for his overthrow. They accordingly sat in solemn 
conclave, and devised their plan of outwitting their enemy. Varuna, the 
regent of the waters, entered the belly of the demon, and created an un- 
pleasant sensation, and a pressing necessity soon arose for Ravana to relieve 
himself, Vishnu, in the garb of a decrepit old Bráhman, appeared before 
him, and accosted him, Unconscious of the plan that bad been laid to 
entrap him, Ravana begged of the Brahman to help him by holding the god 
for a few minutes, and the request was readily acceded to. Ravana made 
over the lihgam to him, and retired to a side. Ho was greatly delayed in 
his return by the mischievous action of the god of waters within him, and 


* There is a story very like this in Pilpay's ' Fables,’ and in it the presence 
of a thief makes a truant wife reconciled to her lord, | 
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when he came back, lo! the Brahman had disappeared, and the ligam was 
lying on the ground at a considerable distance from the spot where he bad 
alighted.* The spot where Ravana had descended is now called Hárlá- 
juri ; the place where the lihgam was deposited is Deoghar ; and the Vaidya- 


* awrefmec NG Ver maait wat i 
CHa wj IW nen KAYA: Ce d 
Fae Ges WX Ner seas: | 
aan aftaes ww arate tram éd 
we er Malay ARTS: FA: | 
fafaa aft awa Mere an i et i 
Sanaa NG Gaga! | 
are MA NAN Cay fupe Wea war | e$ d 
YAAN AKA SET KA Wu | 
Rac rf NG Sere AF ee N 

twa war | wae Nfa war we Ka cafes | 
ahaa Wer daanan l ea i 
qang wees ANG ara | 
w wet fafedt wa Sid mit ee 
MANG GANG | NG Wats Ww ay NGA ANA | 
ae Bug NAA KONG KAMA |» e u 
au sara | af waqr wae at create Ww SHT | 
ate aaa wera we cwrwufsaGd ee 
WIE Sarg | rwrua aaa wur Cerere | 
aai smaa Yaad fear ii ec 
afnam aa Waal Creare - | 
YAAN HHH Wu Wuuuw ti ¢e i . 
Ware ay ca Ferner Ww: | 
eal Hara wur wal aaa we) woe N 
aag stas afr s ee Tish 
CENA wem Bat VAT tetYd 
wefurgeni aa DAA Haat hear | 
"WD e Wap wur NAAN NAAT l tee i 
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nátha of our day is the lifigam aforesaid. Deoghar as a name of the place 
is, however, quite modern, In Sanskrit works we find in its. place Hárda- 
pitha, Haridrápitha, Rávana-kánana, Ketaki-vana, Haritaki-vana, and Vai- 
dyanátha. In Bengal the place was generally known under the last namo, 
but the East Indian Railway Company having opened a station near it 
and assigned to the town that has grown up around it the name of Bai- 
dyánatha, the people, for the sake of distinction, have used the name of 
Deoghar. In the Post Office seal the name is Baidyanáth Deoghar, 

The story as related in the Vaidyanátha-mübátmya of the Siva Purdna 
is embellished with many tedious and cireumstantial details which it is not 
necessary to notice here, partieularly as those details are not borne out by 
the Padma Purana, which alters them to a considerable extent. As both 
the versions are fictitious—the results of wild, uncontrolled fancy—they are 
of no interest except to the pious Hindú. 

The story runs that Ravana tried hard to remove the liàgam from the 
spot where it had been placed, but failed. The divinity would on no ac- 
count move from the place. The Witan, growing desperate, used violence; 
but that served only to knock off a bit from the top of the lingam, but 
not to move the divinity from the position it had taken. This showed the 
folly of the course Ravana had adopted, and he fell at the feet of the lin- 
gam, and begged for pardon. He made amends, too, for his sacrilegious 
violence by daily coming to the place and worshipping the divinity with 
sacped water brought from the source of the Ganges on the Himálaya moun- 
tains. The latter part of the operation was subsequently dispensed with by 
the exefvation of a well in which the waters of all the sacred pools on 
the face of the earth were deposited. 


Kaas Am aum (unes Gp DX d 
aoii uer CMT West KA | geg i 
WaT GAN WENA AAT BHAT | 
on Wr ga Tifa azar i veu 
wer curtem p fame ref | 
xurfadT TAGO y HTE: | PAN 
ar feata cs Tp epus Magaral! 

- asha: KATANA 4 wale ea eet n 
ada Ore wa ferro Taal | 
aug Afoa wre a fegme stu 
USA wey Cae Tae | 
amag qarara) aaa KW p yee y 

Vaidyanátha-máhátmya of the &'iva Purága, Chapter 4. 
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According to the Padma Purána, the Bráhman deposited the liñgam in 
due form, consecrated it with water from a neighbouring tank, repeated his 
prayers, and then departed. A Bheel was present when this was done; he re- 
ceived instructions from the Brábman and, following his example, worshipped 
the liigam, but having no vessel handy, brought the water for worship in his 
mouth, and used it in his adoration. When Ravana at last returned, he 
related all the circumstances, and pointed out that the Bráhman was no 
other than Vishnu himself. Kávaga then excavated a well with an arrow, 
brought into it the waters of all the sacred pools on earth, and duly wore 
, shipped the god.* This is obviously a Sivite version of the story of the 


* anag ouwfmevtarurerw AGA | 

fua eww TAON Pre: d ctu 
farmad g rra 
€ZT'W awaa cad Tama: i ceu 
asta a ar ard F far: wearer We | 
furs we fer wan: sehr n ca | 
ODIT Wa: Hui m na: wy ATT | 
BITTY Hee UU BPS Tareas i Ke od 

4 "www (saa g) aa are genua (HE. -. 
Ma aga ga ser fae: STT: bw od 
KUMAG AQ NAIA wed | 
quaa an aa we far: cwufqw: NSO 

h ww aaa Aa KATA 
QRS Ta YNANG GN TON 

adat faga Haw fa cad | 
anri aag Hens eas Y l EE | 
amr Cer a wfeur ufewrcegsur a | 

š arma g AA Sarat KATA i Se l 
waifcatad far Ararat NAE | 

_ farara unfus fae YATA rrara: ves 1 
afata arta rare sfraia | 
WI wear ae fae ATAT tod 
qraaqiatafeant Senf: rj 
agua agaran aata uen 
Gaan LAKAN KATAGA ges 

Vaidyanátha-máhátmya of tho Padma-purága. Chapter 2, 
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fowler Viévavasu who worshipped Jagannátha before the Hindds took up 
that divinity.* 

After the death of Ravana, according to one set of traditions, (not 
noticed in any Purdon), the liigam lay neglected for ages, until it was no- 
ticed by a rude hunter, Vaijü by name, who accepted it for his god, and 
worshipped it daily, and proclaimed it to the world as the lord of Vaija— 
Vaidyanátha. Before this occurrence, the liigam was known by its original 
name of Jyotirlidga, the lihgam of light, or the name it derived on its 
transfer, Ravanesvara, 

The Santál tradition differs from this. According to it, as sum- 
marised by Dr. Hunter in his interesting ' Annals of Rural Bengal,’ “In 
the olden time,’ they say, ‘a band of Bráhmans settled on the banks of the 
beautiful highland lake beside which the holy city stands. Around 
them there was nothing but the forest and mountains, in which dwelt the 
black races. The Bráhmans placed the symbol of their god Siva near the 
lake, and did sacrifice to it; but the black tribes would not sacrifice to it, 
but came, as before, to the three great stones which their fathers had wor- 
shipped, and which are to be seen at the western entrance of the holy city 
to this day. The Brahmans, moreover, ploughed the land, and brought 
water from the lake to nourish the soil; but the hill-men. hunted and 
fished as of old, or tended their herds, while their women tilled little 
patches of Indian-corn. But in process of time the Brahmans, finding the 
land god, became slothful, giving themselves up to lust, and seldom 
calling on their god S'iva. This the black tribes, who came to worship the 
great stones, saw aud wondered at more and more, till at last one of them, 
by name Byju, a man of a mighty arm, and rich in all sorts of cattle, 
became wroth at the lies and wantonness of the Bráhmans, and vowed he 
would beat the symbol of their god S'iva with his club every day before 
touching food. This he did; but one morning his cattle strayed into the 
forest, and after seeking them all day, he came home hungry and weary, 
aud having hastily bathed in the lake, eat down to his supper. Just as he 
stretched out his hand to take the food, he cailed to mind his vow; and, 
worn out as he was, he got up, limped painfully to the Bráhmans' idol on 

» the margin of the lake, and beat it with his club. Then suddenly a 
splendid form, sparkling with jewels, rose from the waters, and said : > 
‘Behold the man who forgets his hunger and his weariness to beat me, | 

while my priests sleep with their concubines at home, and neither give me 

" to eat nor to drink. Let him ask of me what he will, and it shall be given.’ 
Byju answered, ‘I am strong of arm and rich in cattle. I am a leader | 
of my people; what want I more? ‘Thou art called Ndth (Lord); let me "S 
too be called Lord, and let thy temple go by my name, 'Amen, replied - ha 


" * Cf. my Antiquities of Orissa, IT, p. 102. 
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the deity ; ‘henceforth thou art not Byju, but Byjoátb, and my temple "m 
shall be called by thy name.' "'* EC 


Romantically as this story has been narrated by the charming writer, j 
it is as thoroughly fictitious as the one that the Hindás recite, and utterly 
worthless as data for any historical inference, It cannot be ander any , 
circumstance more than three hundred years old; it is probably of a much a 
more recent date. ‘The Indian-corn, which the women of the black races 
are said to have cultivated, was unknown in this country before the | 
Spaniards or the Portuguese brought it from America, and the black races 
could not possibly have known it in the olden time, or about the time 
when the temple was first built. There is no name for the corn in the 
Sanskrit language, and the vernacular names Janérá, Bhuttá, Makkd are 
all obviously foreign. In Jandrd we have Rio Janeiro, and in Makká we 
recognize the Mahiz of the Island of Hayti, whence maize was first 
brought to Europe. It is true that the aboriginal races now cultivate 
it very largely, but that is not due to its being an aboriginal product, but 
to its being easily cultivated, and therefore better suited to the primitive 
husbandry of the Santáls The “three stones of aboriginal worship” are 
altogether a misidentification. — As will be shown in the sequel, they 
are parts of a purely Hindú structure, attached to a Hindd temple, and 
used for Hindú ceremonials. It may be added that the tomb ia which the 
mortal remains of Byju are alleged to be deposited is scarcely two hundred 
years old. Byju is no other then a clumsy copy of the "Puránie “Bhilla, 
the forester, and must go the way of bis archetype. E 
Some of the Purdnas, without openly rejecting the story of Ravana, 
carry the date of Vaidyanátha's advent at Deoghar to a much earlier period. 
It was not in the second, but in the first, age of the world, Safya Fuga or 
the “age of Truth,” when the gods of heaven bad not yet settled down to 
their respective places, and jealousies and rivalry and dissensions were rife 
for precedence, that Siva, claiming a bigher rank than that of bis father- 
in-law, Daksha, treated him with marked discourtesy at a public assembly. 
'The patriarch resented this by not inviting him to.a grand sacrifice, and Sati, 
the daughter of Daksha, failing in her expostulations with her father, com- 
mitted suicide, rather than continue to be known as the daughter of one 
. who had reviled her divine husband. Overpowered by grief, Siva, in a fit 
; of frenzy, stuck the corpse of his wife on the point of his trident, and 
roamed about as a madman. The sight created a scandal, and nobody 
being able to approach and remonstrate with Siva, Vishgu cut up tlie body 
with his discus into fifty-two parts, which fell on different parts of India. 
The heart fell at Deoghar, and thence that place attained its sanctity, and be- 
came known by the name of Hérdepitha "the sanctuary of the heart.” 


= ‘Annals of Rural Bengal, pp. 191/. 
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Siva nursed his grief here for a long time, carrying the heart on his 
breast like the Scotch knight who brought away the heart of Richard I, 
from France, and earned the surname of Lockheart, changed afterwards to 
Lockhart. It is added, that inasmuch as this was the only way in which 
Siva offered the final obsequies to his consort, the place derived the al- 
ternative name of Chitábhümi, the “cremation ground." It is worthy of 
note, however, that at present there is no temple, shrine, or spot at Deoghar 
which is associated with this occurrence, though at all the other fifty- 
one places mementos of some kind or other are still extant. 

Yet another story. It was again at the first age of the world that 
Siva manifested himself as lihgams of light at twelve different places under 
different names, These included 1st, Somanatha, in Sauráshtra ; 2nd, 
Mallikarjuna at Srigaila; 3rd, Mahákála at Ujjain; 4th, Onkdra, at 
Amareévara; 5th, Kedára, on the Himalaya; 6th, Bhimadafkara, at 
Dakini; 7th, Visvesvara, at Benares; 8th, Tryambaka, on the banks of the 
Gautami ; 9th, Vaidyanátha, at Chitabhomi; 10th, Nágeśa at Dwárká; 
llth, Ráme£a, at Setubandha; and 12th, Ghusrinega, at Siválaya.* These 
include all the principal and most celebrated lihgams in India. 

On the top of the lihgam at Deoghar, the goddess Sati appeared as a 
pandanus flower, and for along time afterwards dweltin a grove near it in order 
to be ready at hand to worship the emblem of her lord. Owing to this cir- 
cumstance the place became known as Kefakivana, or the * pandanus grove." 

*"How our Pandits reconcile these contradictory stories, I know not, 
and it yould be futile to inquire into the subject, But to turn to the me- 
morials now extant with which these stories are associated. 

The temple of Vaidyanátha now stands in the middle of the town, and 
is surrounded by a courtyard of an irregular quadrilateral figure. See plan, 
Plate XV. The east side of the courtyard facing the public road measures, 
from north to south, 226 feet, and near its southern limit there is a largo 
arched gateway with a Nuhbatkháná on top of it. The Nuhbatkháná is, 
however, not much used, a separate two-storeyed building, close to the north 
of it, having been provided for the musicians. The gateway also is not much 
used, as it has been partially blocked by a one-storeyed building. On the 
south side, which is faced by a range of shops, the length is 242 feet. On 
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the west, the length is 215 feet, and, in the middle of it, there is a small 
doorway leading to a bye-lane.* ‘The greater part of the north side is 
covered by the private residence of the Head Priest, but towards the north- 
east corner there is a large gateway with massive side pillars, and it now 
serves as the principal entrance to the temple enclosure, All pilgrims are 
expected to enter by this gate. The length of this side is 220 feet. All 
the above measurements have been taken within the enclosing walls, The 
whole of the area is paved with flags of chunar free-stone, the gift of a 
Mirzapur merchant, who spent a large sum on this pious work. 

The principal temple stands on the centre of this area, facing the 
east, as old Hindü temples usually do. It is a plain stone structure, 
rising to a height of 72 feet on the slope. Its surface is cut into a check 
pattern by plain perpendicular and horizontal mouldings. When originally 
"built it comprised a single cell 15’ 2” x 15’, opening due east. A low porch 
or lobby, 35’ x 12’ divided into two aisles by a row of 4 pillars, was added 
sometime after, and a second porch, a little 
shorter, followed atalaterdate. Both the 
porches are paved with flags of basalt. The 
appearance of the facade is shown in the 
annexed woodcut, copied from a photo- 
graph, ‘The woodcut does not show that 
the central opening is flush with the court- 
yard. "The ends of the lobby are atcesfible 
by small doorways, which are resegved for 
the use of priests and respectable female 
pilgrims. ‘The other three sides of the cell 
are faced by pillared verandas which are 
reserved for the use of those pilgrims who 
come to fast for days to secure special 
blessings from the divinity in the temple. 
On the east side of the northern veranda 
there is a masonry vat into which flows the 
water and milk used for the ablutions of 
the liügam. The water in it is of a dirty colour, being loaded * milk, 
sandal-paste, and washings ,of flowers,] “which impart to it a fragrant 





* Mr. Beglar's description of the gates is not correct. He says, 5 there are four 
entrances to it; the principal one is to the west, and a similar one is on the north. 
Of the two minor ones, one is on the north and one on the east," (p. 138). The 
east gato is the largest and the west one small, Tho second door on the north is the 
passage which leads to tho Head Priest's residence which forms a part of the sacred 

and cannot correctly be called an entrance to the courtyard, 

+ An emulsion of Bháng is often poured on the liigam, and occasionally Gánjá 
is put on its top, but I was told, that such things were not allowed to flow into the 
vat for fear of their injuriously affecting the pilgrims who drink the water. 
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smell and is esteemed as highly sacred. [Every pilgrim is expected to 
taste a few drops of it, and to carry away a phial full of it. I was 
informed that the water is bailed out of it from time to time, to prevent 
its becoming tainted by the putrefaction of the vegetable matter mixed 
with it. When I tasted it, I did not notice any fatid odour. 

The presiding divinity of the temple is the Jyotirliiga or Vaidyanátha 
of the story cited above. It is of a cylindrical form, five inches in diameter, 
and rising about four inches from the centre of a large slab of basalt 
shaped like a yoni and pointing towards the north. Fixed firmly as it is 
in this slab, it is not possible to ascertain how much of the lingam is buried 
uuderground. ‘The top is broken, and has an uneven surface, one side being a 
little higher than the other side. The fracture is attributed by the 
Hindá legend to the assault of Ravana, and by the Santál legend to that 


of the forester Byju ; probably the real cause has to be looked for in the fana- . 


ticism of some iconoclastie Muslim. Daily pouring of water and milk by 
hundreds of pilgrims and repeated wipings after every offering, have 
smoothed the surface and made ft even glistening, but the irregular frac- 
ture is prominently perceptible. : 

The cell is exceedingly dark, and, entering it after cireumambulating 
the temple in the glare of the midday sun, one can see nothing in it; and 
two ghi-fed lamps are all that are held up to help the faithful in beholding 
the emblem of the divinity : one of them is kept burning all duy. With the 
feeble light of tife lamps, and after repeated washings, I noticed the lingam 
to be of a dull amber colour, mottled with black specks. The original colour 
was doubtless grey, but the washings with milk and frequent smearing 
with sandal-paste have given it a yellowish tinge, and the specks suggested 
to me the idea of the stone being granite. The cell contains no furniture 
of any kind, and the walls are bare and unplastered. One block of basalt 
on the top of the doorway, I was told, contained an inscription. But 
going up to it by a ladder and holding two torches by its side, I found the 
supposed writing to be mere chisel marks. 

The lobby in front of the cell is, like the cell itself, paved with flags 
of basalt, but it contains nothing in the way of furniture or fixtures. 
There is, however, a small inscription on the left side of the entrance to 
the cell. This will be noticed lower down. 

The second porch has, as shown in the woodcut, in front a row of pillars 
spanned by blocks of basalt. On the right side there is a sandstone image 
of a bull, which is by some dignified with the name of S'rijuta or ‘his 
excellency, Near it there are some small bovine images, aud bells hang 
under the ceiling. Every pilgrim, entering by the front door, has to pull the 
bell-rope to announce to the divinity the approach of a devotee, In most 
eases the priests do the needful in behalf of the pilgrims. This rule is 
strictly enforced at the temple of Vidvesvara at Benares, 
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The ritual of worship is simple enough. The mantras are few, and 
the offerings limited. Pouring of water on the lihgam, smearing it with 
sandal-paste, and the offering of flowers and a few grains of rice constitute 
the worship. This is followed by the offering of money in silver or gold, 
no copper being allowed to be brought in contact with the divinity. 
Rich people offer horses, cattle, pálkis, gold ornaments and other valua- 
bles, and sometimes rent-free land in support of the daily worship, the title- 
deed in such cases being ordinarily a bel leaf on which the donation is written, 
and the leaf is swept out in the evening. ‘This deed, however, is more 
faithfully respected than many muniments on parchment. There is 
nothing here like the consecration of enormous quantities of dressed 
food and sweetmeate which obtains at Bbuvanes'vara, Puri, and else- 
where. The god delights in water, bel leaves, sandal and flowers, and 
they are all that are necessary for his worship. He is, however, very 
particular about the quality of the leaves and the water, The former 
has to be brought from the Trikuta Hill. For ordinary use the water of 
the sacred well, excavated by Ravana, is Reld sufficient ; but water from the 
sources of the Ganges on the Himalaya near Badrínáth, Sanskrit Badari- 
nátha, or from the Manasarovar lake in Tibet, is highly prized, and thou- 
sands of pilgrims, mostly hermits, bring it from those distant places. A 
great quantity is also brought from the Ganges near the Jañgirá rock." 
Adverting to it, Mr. Montgomery Martin says, “but the great emolument 
of the priests arises from about 50,000 pilgrims who At various times 
come to carry away a load of water which they intend to pour on 


* General Cunningham derives the name from that of a saint, and not from 
that of tho Emperor Jahángir as some do. He says, “Here the course of tho 
river is changed by two rocky hills; one called Jangíra, standing in the middle 
of the water, and the other called Báis-karan forming a bluff headland at the 
end of tho stream, The former derives its name from Jabnu Rishi, who had 
established his cell or A’fram in a cleft of the rocks. Hence the rock itself was 
called JdAnavi griha, or "Jabnu's house," which was gradually shortened to Jáhn- 
gira, just as Jdja griha has now become Rájgir. (Archmological Survey Reports, 
XIV, p.20.) This is a-mero guess, and on the face of it nottenable. If the meaning 
bo #Jahnu's house," the compound should be JaAnmw-gréhe, which would correspond 
with #dja-griha, tho first member of which is a noun. If the derivative form bo 
accepted, the term should be JdAnava grika, the neuter noun griña not admitting 
of a feminine adjective like JdAnacf to qualify it, nor could the name of the saint bo 
feminine, If the term be taken as a derivative feminine noun, the meaning would 


be the house of the river Ganges, and we would come tothe absurdity of calling tho 


rock the house of the river, If the word be spolt with a short final i in the derivative 
form, we create our giant ef with the object of knocking it down immediately after 
without any object, and that against the ordinary rules of Sanskrit elision. The name 


originally was Jahnugiri or “tho rock of Jahnu," Both griña and giri would change 


into gir in the vernacular without any difficulty, and tho context can alone determine 
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the head of various celebrated images in distant parts. In the south 
of India I have met pilgrims carrying their load from this place; but by 
far the greater part goes to Devaghar in Virabhüm where it is poured on 
the Priapus or Linga called Baidyanátha, to whom this water, taken from a 
scene of former pleasure, is considered as peculiarly acceptable,””? 

A special charge was formerly made for the offering of this water, and 
it was called Godgdjali. The priests now keep a supply of sacred water in 
phials to help such pilgrims as come without a supply. A few drops of 
this water are sprinkled on the flowers which the worsbipper offers to the 
divinity. The water is described to be from Jangirá, or from Badarinátha, 
or from Mánasarovar according to the whim of the priest at the time. 

The verandas on the north, the west, and the south sides of the 
temple are reserved for such pilgrims as repair to the asylum of the divinity 
for special blessings. Their daily number varies from 20 to 40, and they 
inelude both men and women from all classes of the community, from the 
richest to the poorest. "The plan adopted to extort the blessings is curious. 
It is a sort of a distress warrant dh the divinity, threatening bim with the 
sin of murder if he should decline, and reminds one of the Brehon law 
of distress, under which a creditor who required payment from a debtor of 
bigher rank than himself should fast upon him. In the ordinary affairs 
of life this law is well known in this country from an early date under the 
name of “sitting Dharná." Atone time it was so prevalent that the British 
Indihn Government felt it necessary to pass a special law, Regulation VII 
of 1820, to probibitit. When one fasts on a god the word ordinarily used 
is hatyd or killing, for the resolution is to commit suicide by fasting, should 
the divinity implored decline to grant the favour sought. Itis in fact 
Dharná under another name. The blessings sought are various. Ordinarily 
men fast for the cure of their diseases; women mostly for the cure of 
the ailments of their children, or for obtaining children. "The usual prac- 
tice is for a pilgrim to bathe in tbe Sivagangá tank in the morning, worship 
the lihgam, and then to lie down on the bare pavement of the veranda till next 
morning, when he or she rises, performs his or her worship, drinks a mouthful 

of water from the vat on the north side, and then lies down again. This 
practice is continued for three days and three nights, in course of which the 
pleasure of the divinity is generally communicated to him or her in a 
dream. Sometimes the dream comes on the very first night, sometimes on 
the second or tbe third, and sometimes not at all; the dream, when vouchsafed, 
manifesting itself in such words as " Go away, you are cured ;" or “ Go, and 
do such and such things (naming them) and you will be cured ;" or “ You 
will be cured,” or " Your wish will be fulfilled in course of such a time” 


© Martin's ' Eastern India,” Vol, IT, p, 38, 
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(naming it). Should no dream come, it is understood that the person is too | 


sinful and utterly unworthy of the god's mercy. Formerly the fasting was 
continued sometimes to seven, eight, or nine days, and dreams came on 
after such protracted fasting; but, some deaths having taken place from 
starvation, the priests do not now permit a longer fasting than of threo 
days. Thesight of these miserable beings on the third day is pitiful indeed. 
I once noticed a woman of about 30 years of age, lean and emaciated, 
who was too weak to walk from her place to the vat, and to have a drink 
of water, and had to be led thereto by her companion. It should be added, 
however, that this absolute fast is highly efficacious in many cases. Per- 
sons who had suffered for months or years from painful chronic diseases, 
which had made life a burthen to them, have returned home perfectly 
cured, while others have been greatly relieved. Nervous diseases, particu- 
larly hysteria, are often cured. And there are not women wanting who 
profess that they have been cured of their barrenness. One common com- 
plaint among Hindü women is that their children die young, so that they 
cannot have two sons living at the same time, and for this they sometimes 
fast at the gate of the lord, and are not unoften blessed. OF course there 
can be no statistics to show the percentage of cures, and it must be com- 
paratively small, perhaps not more so than at Lourdes and other places in 
Europe, but it is sufficiently large to keep up a constant stream of pilgrims 
submitting to the fast. Some of those who are blessed have their names 
engraved on the pavement of the verandas, and there are'a great many 
names so engraved. Formerly the pilgrims lay in the open courtyard, but 
about one hundred and fifty years ago the verandas were built to protect them 
from the sun and rain. 

Leaving now the great temple, I must go over the courtyard to notice 
the minor sanctuaries. The terrace, marked No. 1 on the annexed plan,* 
(Plate XV) is used by pandits on cold weather mornings for expounding the 
S'ástras. It is also used for performing &ráddhas. 

No. 2 has been replaced lately by a large stone temple, which the 
present Head Priest has erected in honour of his father. 

No, 8 is dedicated to the goddess Kali, a black stone image, similar 
to what is now prepared in Bengal to represent that divinity. "The image 
is remarkably well executed. On the top of the door there is an inserip- 
tion which gives the name of Harinátha Ojhá and the Samvat date 1700. A 
second inscription on a side gives a different date. 


* Tam indebted for this plan to Babu Ráshabehári Dutt, Kanungo of Deoghar, 


Fo measured tho temples without taking any angles, and tho location of the different 
temples is, therefore, not absolutely correct. For all practical purposes, however, tho 


plan is quite satisfactory. Since preparing it, I find Mr. Beglar has published ono in 
the Archaeological Survey Reports, Vol. VIII. - 
A A ) 
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No. 4 is dedicated to the goddess Annapürná, ‘the great almoner? It 
too has an inscription. 

No. 5 is the sacred well CAandrakápa,* the repository of the holy 
waters of all the sacred pools on earth, which Ravana is said to have exca- 
vated to relieve himself of the necessity of daily bringing water for worship 
from the Himálaya mountains. It is very awkwardly situated, right in 
front of the main entrance to the courtyard. ‘The parapet round the well 
is of an octagonal form, and is kept in such good repair, with the plaster 
often renewed, that it is impossible to judge of its age from its appearance 
or make. The water is very good and clear, and that would suggest the 
inference that much sediment cannot have accumulated at the bottom. It 
is largely used both for the daily service of the temples and for drinking 
purposes by the people of the neighbourhood. 

No. 6 is an unfinished temple. Mr. Beglar describes it at some length, 
He says: 

“The finest of all the temples is the unfinished temple Dj; this, from 
the plan, is seen to be a single cell, once surrounded on all sides, now on 
three sides only, by pillars, which supported the roof of a veranda all 
round. From an examination of the pillars, however, it is clear that they 
formed no part of the original design, as they differ among each other in 
form, in size, in execution, and in position with reference to the central 
building, tbe pillars being not at a uniform but at varying distances from 
the” walls on the various sides; these pillars further shew that the enclo- 
sure walls a later addition even than themselves, as one of the pillars is 
imbedded in the eastern enclosure wall. 

« Divested of its pillars, this temple is seen to be a single cell, sur- 
mounted by a tower roof ; it is ornamented externally by plain raised bands 
of mouldings; these are neither elegant nor bold, and are situated so high 
up, leaving such a height of bare blankness below, as to look quite out of 
place. Below, the corners are indented and sculptured into plain rectili- 
near mouldings by way of ornament ; this process has the effeet of making 
the corners look particularly weak, and, but for the veranda, which now 
acts a friendly part, by breaking up the height, and shutting off as it were 
the main tower from the basement portion, the error of the proceeding 
would become painfully evident. * * * 

‘The tower does not diminish with a graceful curve, but slopes up- 


wards from above a certain point in almost a straight line. The knee or 
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point of intersection of the vertical lower portion and the inclined upper 
tower portion is so little rounded as to be painfully prominent, and promi- 
nent too in such a way, as to shew that the architects really did not know 
how to deal with it; they had not the couraze to leave the line sharp, and 
bring it out by a bold moulding, and they had not the taste to round it 
gracefully. | s 

“The form appears to be a compromise between the Muhammadan 
dome of the early type, i. e,, without a bulge, and the Hindu spire ; if a 
semicircle be described on the top of the vertical portion of the tower, and 
if on the semicircle so described a triangle, whose base is less in width than 
the diameter of the semicirele, be slipped, till the lower extremities of its 
sides rest on the curve of the semicircle, we shall get a form that nearly 
approaches that of these towers," * 

Elsewhere he says, “ I have described but one of the temples in the 
enclosure, that is, the best of the group, and may be regarded as the type 
of the others." t : 

These disquisitions about art and compromises and types are, however, 
thrown away. The temple is not a finished work of art; as we now see it, 
it is the result of an accident, and no general deductions can be drawn 
from it, It is, moreover, singular in appearance, and cannot have served 
asatype for any other. It is well known to the people that the temple 
was undertaken by Vamadeva Ojhá, an early ancéstor of the present Head 
Priest, with the ambitious object of erecting a temple of larger dnd 
nobler proportions than the abode of Vaidyanátha, and to dedicate it to 
Lakshmí-náráyana, thereby making the Vaishgava divinity outshine the 
Sivite lord, even in his own stronghold. The plans ware settled with 
this object in view; the plinth was to be 6 feet bigh, the fane of Vaidya- 
nátha having no plinth at all; the exterior dimensions were fixed at 37 
feet by 35 feet, those of Vaidyanáthn'stemple being 22" x 21'; the altitude 
was to have been 120 feet against Vaidyanátha's 70 feet. The work was 
commenced accordingly ; the plinth was completed, and the main building 
carried to a height of 51 feet, when Vaidyanátha appeared to the presump- 
tuous priest in a dream, and threatened dire retribution if the heterodox 
idea should be any further pushed on. None could disobey so. dreadfula threat, 
The original idea was abandoned, and the works were stopped at once, 
To prevent, however, the unsightly walls remaining standing as a monumens 
of folly, a flat roof,21 feet square, was put on, and the walls somehow plastered. 
The verandas on the west and the south sides were at a later time covered 
in, but not on the north and the east sides, though the plinths on those 


* Archwological Survey Reports, VILI, pp. 139-8 
* Ibid, p. 142, 
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sides had been built and the pillars set up. In the annexed plan, the roofed 
portions alone are shown.* Tho fact mentioned by Mr. Beglar that one of 
the pillars juts into the surrounding wall should show that the wall dates 
from a later time ; bot the unequal and irregular width of the verandas and 
their unfinished condition, supported by the belief that they were added 
subsequently, may well suggest the idea of the wall being of an earlier period. 
The base of the temple and the boundary wall existing, the width of the 
verandas had to be regulated according to the space available. 

It would seem that no image had been prepared when the temple was 
taken in hand, and, when the crisis arrived, it was out of the question to 
think of a new image. But the temple having been roofed in, something 
had to be put in it, and we now find three images of Vislipu on the throne 
which had been designed for one image, that of Lakshmi-naréyana. The 
images are loosely propped against a wall behind the masonry platform, 
instead of being fixed by their bases. They are in alto-relievo, each repre- 
senting a four-handed human figure standing on a lotus throne. ‘They are 
of unequal size. The largest image is 3'-6" high, the next 2 feet, and 
the last 1-6"; and they have apparently been brought away from some old 
temple, for they have been injured by the removal ; parts of the back-frame 
have been broken and other parts chipped off. 

No. 7 belongs to Xnanda-bhairava, who is represented as a human 
being, lifesize, squatting on a lotus seat, and engaged in meditation. At 
first sight one i$ apt to take it for a Buddha in meditation. The temple 
was ugdertaken by Anandadatta Ojhá, but he did not live long enough to 
finish it. His son Paramánanda did not care for it, but his grandson, 
Sarvananda, completed it in A. D. 1823. 

No. S8 is a vat or well, situated right in front of the last. It is 
assumed to represent the two rivera Ganges and Yamuná, and named accord- 
ingly. - 

No. 9 is situated to the south of No. 7, and is dedicated to the images. 
of Rama, Lakshmana, and Janaki. The images are very modern, and call 
for no remark. The temple was built by Rimadatta Ojbá in the 9th 
decade of the last century. 

No. 10 is the vat wherein flow the waste waters of the great temple, 
and afford the only sustenance which the pilgrims derive during their 
rigorous fasts. 

No. 11 is the great temple already described, 

No. 12 is a flat-roofed temple with a small porch. It contains a liñ- 
gam which has the distinctive name of Nilakantha or the ‘ Blue-throated.” 


. In the plan annexed to Mr. Beglar's note in tho Archmological Survey Roports, 
Vol. VII, all the four sides are shown. 
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The story is that, on the occasion of the churning of the ocean by the 
gods and the demons, a large quantity of poison was evolved which threaten- 
ed immediate destruction to the churners, and to save them, Siva quaffed 
off the lethal draught, which stuck in his throat, and caused a blue or 
black mark to be apparent on it. ill 

No. 13 is dedicated to Parvati, the consort of the presiding divinity 
in the great temple, and the eternal union of the two is indicated by a 
piece of cloth tied by the two ends to the pinnacles of the temples, stretch- 
ing from ofie to the other, a distance of about 70 feet. ‘The temple is well 
built, and stands on a plinth about 8 feet high. On the centre of the cell 
there is a masonry platform on which are placed two black stone images of 
unequal size, one a four-handed standing female 1'-6" high, and named Gauri, 
‘the fair one,” the other, eight-handed, standing behind a buffalo which she is 
destroying; the latter is 14 inches in height and named Párvati, ‘the 
mountain born.” Both are slightly chipped in some places. They have 
apparently been brought from some old temple or other, and not made 
expressly for the fane in which they are now placed. They are held im the 
highest veneration, and offerings of sweetmeats and other articles are made 
to them in large quantities. During the three days of the Durga-paja, 
in October, upwards of a thousand kids are sacrificed to their honour 
besides several buffaloes. Vaidyandtha dislikes these offerings, and is 
averse even to look at them, and the door of his temple is therefore closely 
locked during the time the saerifices are made. This temple was lilt 
by Ratnapáni Ojhá at the beginning of the last century. F 

No. 14 belongs to Vagalá Devi or Vagalimukhi. It was built by 
Ramadatta Ojha, between 1782 and 1793 A. D. ‘The goddess ia said to be 
one of the ten forms of Durgá known under the common appellation of 
Mabávidyá. According to some Tantras she is four-handed ; according to 
others, two-handed. Her diydna pictures her as a female of grave appearance, 
excited with wine, bright as gold, four-handed, three-eyed, amorously dis- 
posed, holding a short club and a lasso in her right bands, and a tongue and a 
thunderbolt in her left hands, arrayed in a yellow garb, and decorated with 
golden earrings, her breasts hard and close, and she is seated on a golden 
throne," * Her peculiar habit is to seize her enemy by the tongue and then 


#mitay werent aalaga | 
agimi front sTHereearerst i 
axe «fu yt ae free Tas | 
irati wutowewimqurext u 
aguonu wu fivrentumt | 
Rájá Rádhákánta's Supplement to his * Sabdakalpadruma,' p. 1258. 
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break his skull with her club. She is the presiding divinity of a great 
mgny malevolent incantations. 

No. 15 is a small temple, built by Rámadatta Ojhá, apparently from 
materials obtained from an old shrine, for, on the architrave of its porch, 
there is an inscription in the old Lat character. The presiding divinity is 
named Surya or the sun-god, but the figure, as I saw it, is that of the 
Buddhist Padmapáni, 2 feet in height, and there is on the base of it an in- 
scription beginning with the words Deya dharmoyam in the Kutila charac- 
ter, which leaves no doubt as to the personage the image was* originally 
intended to represent. Nor is this a singular instance of the adoration of 
a Buddhist image under a Hindú name. Indian antiquarians have noticed 
instances of the kind in almost all parts of India. ‘There is a Bengali in- 
scription on the porch of this temple. 

No. 16 holds an image of Sarasvati, a daughter of Mahádeva, and 
patroness of knowledge. Both the temple and the image are insignificant, 
and held in little respect. 

No. 17 is an open veranda, Originally intended for the shelter of 
pilgrims and hermits, bat now used as the repository of several images of 
different kinds picked up from distant places. The largest image is that 
of the monkey-general of Rama, and the temple is named after him Hanu- 
mán Kabir. 

No. 18 is dedicated to Kála-bhairava, a form of Siva, but the image 
is of a very suspitious look. I should have taken it for a DhyAni Buddha 
had I seen it in a Buddhist temple, and putting it beside Sürya alias Padma- 
páni there need be no doubt about its character. It is 3-6" in height. 

No. 19 is the sanctuary of Sandhya Devi, the goddess of Vesper. 
She is also called Savitri Devi, the wife of the Sun. Her first name was 
Tárá Devi, a name well known among Buddhists. Her image, as seen in 
the temple, is that of a fierce-looking female seated on a car drawn by horses, 
but the car and horses are broken and smudgy. ‘The temple was built by 
Kshemakarga Ojbá in 1692 A. D. 

No, 20 has for its presiding divinity an image of the elephant. Leaded 
Ganesa, It is very little cared for. It was built by Ramadatta Ojha 
(circa 1782-1793). 

No. 21 is a veranda with two ranges of pillars, and originally intend- 
ed, like No. 17, for the use of pilgrims. It has now some images set up 
by hermits. "The two principal images are S'yáma, a form of Krishna, and 
Kártikeya, son of Siva. 

No. 22 is the eastern gate with a pavilion on top, and intended for 
musicians, but not in use now. 

No. 23 is the two-storeyed Nuhbat-kháná or music-room noticed 
above, and now in use. 
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In Captain Sherwill's ‘Survey Report on Birbhum’ it is stated that 
* all the temples but three are dedicated to Mahadeo ; the remaining three 
are dedicated to Gauri Párvati, his wife,” and this has been quoted in Dr. 
Hunter's ‘Statistical Account of Bengal,’ Vol XIV, p. 324. The details 
above given will show that such is not the case, 

The road leading from the northern gate of the great temple passes 
along the western edge of a large lake, called Sivagaigd. ‘The lake measures 
about 900 x 600 feet, having, in November, when 1 saw it, about 13 feet 
of water. -'l'he water is of a greenish colour, and held to be impure, 
though largely used for bathing purposes. The lake forms part ofa large 
tract of low-land or ravine, the western portion of which has been cut off 
by a heavy embankment, on the top of which runs the road aforesaid. This 
embankment must have been put up by Mahárájá Mina Sifiba, the great 
general of Akbar, who came to this place on his way to Orissa, as I find his 
name is associated with the western portion, which is called Mánasarovara, 
This portion has silted up greatly, and, except during the rains, remains dry. 
It is connected in a roundabout way “with the lake by a small rivulet 
named Karmandsd, which is described to be the spot where Ravana eased 
himself, and its connection with the lake makes the water thereof impure. 
The drainage of this portion is discharged into the Yamundjor which runs 
at some distance to the west. 

To the north of the hollow aforesaid there is a small spot of low land 
which forms the cremation ground of the town. And tò the north of 
it and of the lake stands the forest which forms the northern boundary of 
the town. 

To the south-west of the temple courtyard, on the south side of the 
main road, there are two small temples with a terrace in front, six feet 


high, and set off on the upper edge with a trefoiled moulding. On the top 


of this occurs a stone structure which has been thus described by Captain 
Sherwill, in his ‘Survey Report on Bírbhüm': “At the western entrance to 
the town of Deoghar is a masonry platform about 6 feet in height, and 20 
feet square, supporting three huge monoliths of contorted gneiss rock of 
great beauty; two are vertical, and the third is laid upon the heads of the 
two uprights as a horizontal beam. These massive stones are 12 feet in 
length, each weighing upwards of seven tons; they are quadrilateral, each 
face being 2 feet 6 inches, or 10 feet round each stone.” (These measurements 
are wrong. The uprights are 12 feet bigh, having each face 1’ 6” 
broad, or 6 feet in the round. The cross piece is 13 feet long, and 1’ 9” inches 
broad on each side. The weight must be propotionately reduced.) “The hori- 
zontal beam is retained in its place by mortise and tenon. By whom, or when, 
these ponderous stones were erected, no one knows. There is a faint at. 
tempt at sculpture at each end of the vertical faces of the horizontal beam, 
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representing either elephants’ or crocodiles’ heads,"* Dr. Hunter calls 
these “the three great stones which their (the Santáls') fathers had wor- 
shipped, and which are to be seen at the western entrance of the holy 
city to this day."f Babu Bholánáth Chunder dissents from this opinion, 
He says: “It is evident that Mr. Hunter has written from hearsay, and not 
from actual local observations. His * beautiful highland lake beside which 
the holy city stands,’ is no more than a large artificial tank like the Lal 
Dighi. The ‘three great stones’— two vertical, and the third laid upon 
the heads of the two uprights asa horizontal beam'—supposed by him to be 
relics of aboriginal worship,--are at once made out by Hindu eyes to be 
no more than a Hindu Do/kdt-frame in stone, with ma kara faces at the ex- 
tremities of the horizontal beam, which is used for swinging Krishna in tha 
Holi festival. The rude Santhals, who can yet build no more than a that- 
ched cabin, and who depend for all their iron-work and instruments upon 
the Hindu blacksmith, are not the people to have fashioned the stone into 
well-edged slender pillars, or eut the mortises and tenons in which is retain- 
ed the horizontal beam, or carved the elegant makara faces at its ex- 
tremities," f ; 
The argument about the primitive races not being able to carve large 
stones is open to question. "There are huge stones and carved colossal 
monolitlis in different parts of the earth which are attributed to persons who 
certainly were not much more civilized than the Santáls of th» present day. 
It is, however, nőt necessary to enter into this question here. Certain it is, 
the gallows-like structure is not peculiar to this place, nor has it any con- 
nection with the Santáls, who do not now worship it, nor is there any rea- 
son to suppose that they ever did so. "There is nothing to show that 
the Santáls were in the habit of worshipping a stone scaffold like the one 
under notice, and certain it is that in no part of Santália, and indeed in no 
part of India inhabited by the black races, is there a stone gallows to be | 
seen, which would justify the assumption that such a structure was ever an 
object of worship. Had any religious sanctity been attached to it, it would 
have been seen much more abundantly than what appears to be the case. 
'The terrace in front of the temples, however, settles the question as to the 
use of the gallows. In every part of India where the Krishna cultus - 
has found access, such gallowses are invariably seen in close proxi- 
mity of ancient temples. Of course where stone is scarce, wood is 
generally used to make the scaffolding, but where stone is available it is 
always preferred. A remarkably handsome structure of this kind will be 
seen in plate XXX of my ‘ Antiquities of Orissa,’ Vol. II. It is regularly 


* Apud Hunter's * Statistical Account of Bengal,’ Vol. XIV, p. 325. 
f ' Annals of Rural Bengal,’ p. 192. 
~ _ $ Mookerjeo’s Magazine, Vol. II, pp. 36. 
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used at Bhuvanedvara for the purpose of setting up a s during the 
swing festivala. At Puri there is a similar structure to the north of the 
great temple, and used for the same purpose. Innumerable other iustan- 
ces may be easily cited, but they are, I think, not wanted. In my own 
house there is a wooden structure for hanging the swing for my family 
divinity, and almost every old family in Calcutta can produce samples of 


it. 






Mr. Beglar had not, evidently, read Dr. Hunter's work when he wrote 
his report on Vaidyanátha, and his idea is that the gallows represents a 
gateway. He writes: '' There is, however, one object that must be except- 
ed: this is a great gateway consisting of two pillars spanned by an archis 
trave; this is clearly the remains of some great ancient temple, which has 
entirely disappeared, leaving its outer gateway alone standing. I infer it 
to have been an outer gateway from its resemblance in all essentials to the 
great outer gateway of the temple at Pathári in Central India ; like it, 
it stands entirely isolated, and although the pillars are plain rectangular 
ones, and have not the elaborate sculpture and the graceful statues that 
adorn the example at Pathari, there is nevertheless about it an air of im- 
pressiveness that takes it out of the commonplace. I could not obtain 
access to it, but was obliged to content myself with a distant view; it is 
situated on a small raised spot entirely surrounded by private huts; at 
present it is known as the hindold, or swing, and at a certain festival the 
statue of Krishna is brought and made to swing beneath it."5 The tdrrace, 
six feet high, on which the pillars are fixed, is sufficient to show that the gate 
theory is not at all tenable. No one in his senses would have thought it pro- 
per or convenient to have a terrace six feet high to block his principal gateway. 
It might be said that the terrace is a subsequent addition, but to prove 
this, one must dig into the terrace, and show that the stones are buried 
below the level of the surrounding ground. Mr, Beglar had got the right 
information, but he failed to utilise it. I cannot make out how he found 
any difficulty in coming near the pillars, for they stand right on the side 
of a public highway, and are easily accessible to all comers. 

On the north side of the road, a little to the west of the pillars, there 
is a small square chamber with a pyramidal roof, which has a plain tomb 
in its middle, and this is said to contain the mortal remains of Vaiju. ‘The 
building caunot be two hundred years old, and there is nothing in it to 
show that it is in any way connected with the alleged discoverer and 
breaker of the lihgam which bears his name. In fact the name is an old 
one, and applied in the Puráunas to the lihgam of Siva in very distant parts 
of India. It is often applied to Dhanvantari, the oldest Hindü surgeon. 
It means the “lord of medicine," and Siva is the great lord of all herbs. The 


* Archwological Survey of India, Reports, Vol. VIII, p. 128, 
BB * — 
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Siva Purána us the name to mean * he who had been worshipped by two 
physicians’ (Vaiffyas,* the two Asvins). It should be added, however, that 
the Padma Purina recites, in one place, that part of the Santal legend which 
accounts for the name of Vaidyanátha from that of Vaiju or Vaidya,f and 
provides for the contradiction by saying that the Bhilla of the second age 
was born as Vaiju in the present or Kali age, and from that time the name 
got currency. The Faidyanátha-máhátmya of the Padma Purana, as I 
have it in print, is, however, of doubtful authority ; ib names most of the 
temples, some of which are under 150 years of age, and, even if we rejected 
those parts as interprolations, the age of the work cannot be carried very 
far back, while the name of Vaidyanátha is unquestionably old. 

To turn now to the inscriptions. The most important record in con- 
nexion with the history of the principal temple is the one which oecurs in 
the lobby of that temple, on the left band side of the doorway. It 
is engraved in the Nágari character on a sandstone slab 23” x 178,” and 
comprises five lines of matter. The letters measure each 2 inches in height. 
The language is Sanskrit, and the text runs thus : — 


No. 1. 
qqn maa Cann ce 
fa cere x(S)q srt mur | 

 fawewewfex acts Beane | 
acana HF | 


* unu wfer ea fangen yora | 

= fafi wa = X 
S'iva Purdna, 

+ wa fan aaa maa: | 
gat sre aaa Tamar aaa ü wd : 
TSC SHIT gal ACT | 
Wa: NGAG ATS AL DW Il we | 
Tama AHA wur GAT: | 
qu aata] aa ATA ufeuta i f° i 
perfe aa ware a wet Ẹ | 
a aa aca wafe We CU 

4 Impressions from all tho inscriptions noticed here are preserved in the Library | 


of the Asiatic Society, They are not of sufficient importance to justify the publica- 
tion of their facsimiles. | 


c a. 
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Translation, “In the Saka year of mountain [8], moon [1], arrows 
[5], and earth [1, or Saka 1518 — A. D. 1596], at the request of Raghu- 
nátha, through good-will towards numerous worshippers, this temple, 
designed for the destroyer of Tripura and (itself) the giver of all blessings, 
was quickly erected by king Pirana of pure mind and untarnished qualities. 

This stanza is the composition of the king.'' 

As a piece of royal composition this poem is not fit subject for criti- 
| eism ; but the word alati in the second line is not Sanskrit, in the sense 
1 in which it has been used here. There is an error of spelling too, but it 

is due to the engraver, The name of the king in full is Parana Malla, a 
ehief of Gidhaur, said to be (but obviously incorrectly) the 9th in a direct line 
from Vira Vikrama Sinha, who founded the Gidhaur house in A. D. 1167. The 
fifth from Purana obtained the title of Raja from the Emperor Shah Jahan in 
1651. Gopila Sinha, the 19th from the founder, was the reigning chief when 
the English took Bihar. Mr. Beglar bas failed to read the name, and says, 
the record ** mentions the name of some king with the title of Nripati. 
Raghunátha's name also occurs in the last line’ (p. 140). The name of 
Raghunátha occurs in the 2nd line, not in the last. 


No. 2. 

The story runs that the above inscription was forcibly put up by 
Pürana Malla after causing certain repairs to be done to the temple to 
w mark his supremacy and ownership of the surrounding land, in¢ludihg 
the property called Taluk Deoghar, which he had taken from its fprmer 
owners. It might be that the chief did more than mere repairs. ‘The 
lobby is unquestionably of a later date than the temple itself; and the 
chief probably eaused it to be erected to improve the temple. Anyhow, 
the priest Raghunátha Ojhá, whose name Parana Malla recites, was not at 
all pleased with the inscription; but, unable to resist the chief, bided his 
time, and when the chief was gone, caused the porch to be erected and 
therein set up his own inscription. Tradition has it that the priest fasted 
for some days at the gate of Vaidyanátla who in mercy revealed to him 
in a dream that he should build a new porch, and set up an inscription ; but he 
i claims the credit of having erected the temple. The record is, like the 

last, in Sanskrit language, but inscribed in the Bengali character, It 
extends to 13 lines, each nearly 4 fect long. The letters are about an inch 
in height. The following is its transcript in the Deva Nagari character :— 
" agata urere Core | 
wfcarqted wp wR ana: d ood 
wp Fama weh Tracie HATHA | 
| ufui a wee af wet uod von 
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aa: KAMAG yr = RENT: | 
SUE WY xiii CATS vr d wu 
naaa war catia fares | 
Brae Heat XDEPUGgUWTWG dowd 

aj aia sanma dI RIAT | 

a afcafa wer usare: lu 
"ure weerwantena far fafaa i 
anay afar AY Safer i * u 
aiai HrsrapE gaga | 
awang wur wsrerwurp Baa y u 
Sw Was aera QTAR: | 

Tears Furw] Surat Serum wg 
afra? 3T war Agat wat | 
afar mI AA AN Ne 
isare Nag firar ware w: | 

ad unfer 2a} are Fars aaa Ni ve n 
mfg wu rere wu 
ana weet cots AG GN NN 
maa yer Sacre WO YO | 

CF AC WAT MAAGA | te It 
fae: AA ta eH: | 
aha Sat wur erronea i vs n 
ERE Utes ST Sasa oT | 
Sforgisarerg warum eurer us d 
vafummt Crim fasrewwtrefe | 

a wer g afew surerp fap dou d 
SUD AALAGA: | 

maq frsesfcrifer Wen; ua Nata 


[No. 2, 


accafafurca ware feart fumuufu zeta glam ra NG: 
m Crete irs gni Serer erry à vo 
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qira ca wee: Naa waay free: mea: | 
ama aaa aaa O WETS ATT n te n 
na fanta wr qp cree nfa uua 

fafai aaa aaa VAT | té d 

BINT NERS SION D Bai 

Sate maa aga fa i ge i 

"xr Fer wauurfer: Aa were | 

TU ASI ANAN KAGATAA: | e i 

aaa wifest aa Hae feawifest | 

4 ta TANAN ae AA a Og ve 
S'rqererwcuremuada asd gxumrermd3m | 

ma IEE + + + fae af aa gaan a we e» 


Translation. “ The sage desired to erect on the Haridra-pitha (an old 
name of Deoghar) a magnificent edifice, resplendent as moonlight. O 
wise king of Cholas, such an edifice could not be the work of man, but 
— doubtless it will be accomplished some time in the Kali age. Listen, O king, 
to the ancient history of the noble-minded sage Kalyánn-mitra Partha, who, 
born as a Bráhmana and pertaining a portion of Rama, will some dag in the 
Kali age, build an excellent Matha in the forest of Rávanesvara. Himself 


the donor, he will diligently cause the foundation to rise forth— he a godly - 


being in the guise of a man, There he will establish the lingam measuring 


‘a hundred thousand (yojanas), but rising only eight fingers on the altar. 


]ts top is like the crest of a mountain spreading over half a yojana. By 
worshipping it one obtains the merit of worshipping a hundred thousand 
lihgams. (It had been obtained) by Padmanábbha (Vishnu) eraftily from the 
tenheaded (Ravana) for the preservation of the gods and the overthrow of 
Daityas. 

«4 At a time when the chaste goddess was in a sulky mood on the 
Kailása mountain, there came to the gate the ten-necked (Rávana) who, on 
being prevented by Nandi (from entering the palace), seized with his hands 
the noble mountain, and burst forth in a lion's roar, Frightened by the 


noise, the wanton Devi at once gave up her sulks. The great lord. 


laughed on hearing the noise, "The lady was abashed greatly at tbis, and 
felt annoyed with the ten-necked. Sambhu, graciously disposed, blessed 
the king of Daityas with the promise for removal to Laika. Three and a 
half kotis of Devas were seized with fear, and in a body sought with prayer 
the shelter of the Devi of the form of Kálarátri. Forsaking her bewitching 
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form, she manifested herself as Vesper (Sandhya) and, taking her seat at 
Haridrá-pitha, subjugated the ten-headed. At this time Hari, assuming the 
form of a Brahman, took the litgam in his hands (from those of Ravana), 
and waited fora moment. The ten-headed was engaged in relieving him- 
self for a danda (24 minutes), and in the meantime the Bráhmana dropped 
the lingam on the earth (and disappeared). He (Ravana) tried once, twice, 
and thrice to take it with his hands, but his strength failed him. Failing 
for the fourth time after a final effort, the ten-headed lifted his hands to 
his head, and felt disgusted with his arms.  Desisting from exerting for 
his object, he stood aside like a mouse, and the overpowerer of Cupid sat 
firm, penetrating down to the seventh infernal region, 

“After a time, O king, he who overcame the ten-headed, who conferred 
chaplets of Mandára flowers on the heads of celestial damsels, was born in 
Ayodhya, and the supreme goddess smiled at seeing in him her tool for the 
overthrow of Ravana. 

“There is no place greater or mare secret than this, said S'ambhu ; it is 
two miles square and four cubits high. As often as, O lord of mor- 
tals, distress obtains in this place (region), so often does Rima, the 
lotus-eyed, descend in incarnation. Verily is this haughty goddess 
beneficent to him like a mother. He verily should be known to be Rima 
who will cause this temple to be made. 

“ By the noblest Brahmana Haghunátha, the ocean of merit, the bee on 
the Totus*feet of fhe auspicious Vaidyanátha, with the grace of 
has thig————— been erected, the palace, the bridge, the grove, the 
waters, the matha and all." 

The shrewd priest, it will be noticed, has taken shelter of distorted 
Puránic legends and ambiguous references to palaces, gardens, bridges, &c 
to avoid directly contradicting the powerful chief of the land, and, bya a. 
play upon the meaning of his name, has allied himself with Ráma, of whom 
he claims to be an incarnation. He had acknowledged the aid of the con- 
queror at the close of the record, but the name of the conqueror has since 
been obliterated after the word prasdda ‘grace.’ This has obviously been 
deliberately done. I cannot make out to whom reference is made as the 
“wise king of Cholas." Mr. Beglar says, the inscription “ records the erection, 
or rather I consider the repairs, of a temple by one Sri Vaidyanátla 
Mahamyáma. This name and also the name of one Raghunitba occurs 
in the last line,"* 














No. 3. 


The inscription, on the right hand side pier measures 18 x 7 Yos 
and comprises 7 lines in the Maithila character, It rim thus: — 


* Archwological Survey Roports, VIII, p.140. ` ; 
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X | Wiel WHZDWGNC IND HEDHHNDQWNOWUpDS kaaa afar 
& | Araya tenses arat aaa Ba "IG Sete 
RI a (xung) KANAN ATA Pagara wu xzruewiwa- 
wd We «wr garva suse | amar ufesrrefeur ustet LE 
«| fant = weird wen saat Paagi? adan tau AG! 


~ 


"unu. 
€ | irama aa Het eet cuo oq aaa a woe metas 
o | «i aia emeni ana: gaga s xfe werxfafoescu | 


Translation. — Xdityasena of great renown, the ruler of the earth to 
the verge of the ocean, the performer of the horse and other great sacri- 
fices, became king. His vigour was as groat as that of the immortals. Inthe 
Krita age, issuing forth from the Chola metropolis, after performing the 
horse-sacrifice three times, giving three lakhs and thirty thousand golden 
coins to great sages, performing the Tula ceremony a thousand times over, 
during which he gave away a krore of horses, he, jointly with his queen 
Koshadevi, performed this noble deed, Having consecrated it through 
noble Bráhmanas, the king himself laid down the divine road for the good 
of the three worlds by establishing this abode of Nrihari. This Vardba, the 
giver of enjoyment and salvation, was established by Balabbadra, for the 
translation of his parents to heaven, and for their welfare on the earth. 
This is the chapter on Mandáragiri."' 

The purport of this Vaishn«vite inscription shows that it has been 
brought away from the Mandar hill, where Balabhadra, a Chola king, had 
dedicated images of the boar and the man-lion incarnations, and stuck up 
here as a curiosity. It has no connection with the temple of Vaidyanátha. 


No. 4. 


The temple of Káli has two inscriptions, one over the doorway, and the 
other on the left hand pier. ‘he former comprises five lines in relief 
Nágari letters, each over two inches in height, and divided into two por- 
tions by a perpendicular line in the middle. The left hand portion gives 
some dates, and the right hand portion the name of Harinátha. The 
purport of the record is not very clear. It appears in the form of a 
prophecy. Reading the record along with No. 5, I am disposed to think 
that the temple was undertaken by Harindtha in 1643, aud completed by 
| Jayandrdyaya in 1712 A. D. Í 
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t) fasgrarmfü ara 

e | giaa afinn- 

&! se ux» gui: wepx xf« w- 

Ul WW 22720 uq UG . 
«1 mau + + faq ee 


Translation. Inthe year of dot (0), the sky (0), the rishis (7), and the 
moon (1 = 1700 and corresponding to the Christian year 1643), in the 
month of Magha, on the 14th of the waxing moon, made 81 mathas ... Push- 
kara. On hundred ... 100... Samvat 1700, Magha, waxing moon..... 

The first date is obviously the Samvat year which is next repeated in 


figures. ‘The date corresponds to A. D. 1643. 


The right hand portion. 
VP aren agar 
pI paaa water 
RI UNAY ASN- 
vi arasta aia 
ET. "wa mat STRE CHE UIT 


Translation. By order of Vaidyanátha, in this matha of Káliká, 
thou, O Brahmachári, shalt become, under the name of Harinátha Brálimaga, 
a royal priest and noble king (Rdjendra)." Mr. Beglar says the date is 
scratched out after the word Samvat. It is not so. 


No. 5. 


This is the second inscription in the temple of Kali. It comprises 
nine lines in Nagari letters, and rans thus :— 


to ef —— angat sq —— — — 

yi ——— Maman — war fatcentefr: | wer 
RI cnet fe fraag ees af yaar 

"n TITTAT RR: | afatatacefawatad wea ara- 

T E O S wife waa | KAN Weie- 

CO arang sree «fet wa) ANA Mi emai crearet og : 
.o| a ga ae aa fuarep wap ur- 
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=| a Fati + + aaa wies: afafa- 
ci Wt waa: Ser (Gr) aaa a 


Translation. [The first two lines are illegible; they apparently contain 
a praise of Kálí.] “ For her the Bráhmapa of the name of N áráyaņa preceded 
by Jaya, the servant of Sambhu, erected this beautiful edifice, the resplen- 
dent giver of all blessings. Inthe month of Mágha ofthe year numbering the 
Srutis (4), the fire, Sikhi (3), the flavours, rasa (6), and the moon (1 = 1634, 
and corresponding to the Christian year 1712) Jayanáráyaga Sarma built 


this joyous house. Having attained her blessings, he completed this | 


delightful and agreeable house, on Sunday, the 10th of the waxing moon, 
in the month of Mágha. As long as this beautiful temple shall flourish on 
the earth so long will the moon, condemning her own qualities, feel 
degraded, the Mera mountain remain stationary, and Sesha remain sunk” 
inthe region below.” [The last two lines are full of lacunae, and only their 


purport is here given.] R 


No. 6. 


This is from the temple of Annapürná. It is inscribed on a slab mea- 
suring 13" x 8”, and fixed over the doorway. It comprises 11 lines of 
writing in the Bengali character. The following is a transcript of it in 
Devanagari letters : p 


a ace Xa aaa pau ana aaral TET eT to 
magaan wu wur a an fare ae re aY (Wel) Ka Fgh 
naaa aaa | Wren aa TH a Aag db R II 
darang ma aa F ara fe ere qos d 
fatafaciae uua aan a free sere: feat wer dl 
aa aaa ww fav feared psney&rww wal aaa 4 
gutta ta arama) A rcm | CACAO Cia GA | o I 
AA) WAT aa: RCTS | DECI Ca ATCase: wart i = it 
Translation. “O goddess, giver of blessings to immortals, thou art 
the delighter of the heart of S'aükara. O Annapürnpá, be thou the giver of 
blessings to those who are thy deserving votaries! Thy complexion is re- 
splendent as the rising sun of the colour of the hibiscus flower. Deign, O 
Sahkari, to grant me salvation which I pray of thee, after having built 
this noble matha, this pure place, bright as clear crystal through the grace 


of Sambhu himself. In the Saka year of the Vedas (4), the sky (0), the 
ec 
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oceans (7), and tbe moon (1, — 1704, and corresponding to the Christian 
year 1782), in the beneficent year Pramdthi (of the cycle of Jupiter), in 
the month of Magha, this place was built by the learned Hámadatta, 
the firm in knowledge, the worshipper, the Bráhmana. He had heard all 
the Purapás, he had given alms to Bráhmanas, he bad offered oblations 
to the fire, he had performed Yajnas according to the rules of the Vedas, 
he was born in a pure family, the pure, the doer of noble deeds, the son 
of Devakinandana, he was known as the auspicious Rámadatta. A part 
of his name was associated with Itáma, and henee he was a worshipper 
of Safikara. He was attached to his friends. He was the doer of good 
deeds like Raghunatha.” 

Rámadatta was kept out of the Pándáship of Vaidyanátha by a rival 
claimant for a long time, but was appointed to the post in 1782, by order 
of the Provincial Council of Burdwan. ‘The temple marks the year of his 
installation. 


"No. 7. 


There are two inscriptions in the temple of Anandabbairava, one on 
the doorway, and the other on the pedestal of the image. These have been 
numbered 7 and 8 by me. No. 7 measures 9" x 5," and comprises 9 lines 
of Sanskrit in the Nágari character. "The following is a transcript : 


*& 1 Aana afara td vn gsdt- 
ela aaa nan: | 
iaasa Www 

SU NNCHUU 
LiT aAa fare aaa 

Can aaa wafa(fr) a srrarerar- 

ol mr NG varg Naa ve PF 

coa 3 erent we War + we 

2) dary ARKA eg STR ous d 


Translation. “ He, of the name of Rama, whose glory was bepraised 
by all the wise men on earth, who was like a god on earth, whose mind 
was drunk like a bee at the resplendent lotus-feet of Vaidyanátha, was 
born. His name was Ananda; he was well experienced. The noblest 
among his sons,— of contented mind,—made this for the gratification 
(of the lord). Paramánanda was born; his grandson renowned in the 
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world, the moon of good qualities, the delighter of men like Sarvánanda 
(the son) In the Saka year reckoning five (5), four (4), the sages 
(7), and the moon (1-— 1745, and corresponding to the Christian year 
1823), in the wane of the month of Philguna, having established an 
image of Bhairava in this abode, he dedicated it to him. In the Saka 
year 1745." E 


No. 8, 


No. 8is in three lines of Sanskrit. It is so filled up with sandal-paste 
that I have not been able to get a legible facsimile of it. It seems to be in 
the Kutila character. 


No. 9, 


The temple of Surya contains two inscriptions, and I have numbered 
them 9 and 10. No. 9 occurs on the pedestal of the image, and it com- 
prises two lines of engraving in the Kutile character ; but the letters have 
suffered from decay, and have been otherwise so filled up with sandal-paste 
that I cannot read the whole of it. The legible letters are : 


Sayin wes frar am + waa + + + ar ower + + + 


| | The first five letters are perfectly clear, and they comprise the 
usual Buddhist formula of dedication—Deya dharmoyam. The name of 
the dedicator cannot satisfactorily be made out. It seems fike Griddhaka 
Devikára-dáéa, unquestionably a Buddhist monk, who had consecrated an 
image of Padmapini, which now does service for Sirya, 


No. 10. 
A record in five lines of Bengali character, not legible. The marked 
v difference in the nature and character of the two inscriptions (Nos. 9 and 


10) affords very strong presumptive proof of the image having been brought 
from another place, and not made for the temple. 


No. 1l. 


A record in eleven lines of Bengali character placed on the doorway 
of the temple of Savitri Devi. The following is its transcript in Deva- 


nágari letters : . 
* à Aaner are free: urere 
"a pi we ygu: a aan fauca· 
k^ m irm) af: Aa A 
9 | WW) wd qut urere Ga ung AA 
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4 | ware fou we ate fe qfi- 
€ | 3 area «uui wet aaa (9) wa- 
o | wwe! aar I Gare) fire- 
v | ReRe fray we AA (WT 
é | afroa cafa eat faquifcat i 
KON aH ANA Sar Sar *TWI«—————— 
{| WU) AU aa 
Transiation. “Firm, adorable, a sea of merit, saint-like, an ocean of 
good behaviour, honoured by the good, having fame as untarnished as the 
moonlight in autumn, a Bráhmapa, the chief among Yatis, the pure one— 
such was the wise Kshemakarna, the bee on the lotus-feet of Sri Govinda. 
He erected this large edifice, the approved of the daughter of the moun- 
tain, (Savitri is said to have been born of a mountain). In the Saka year 
numbering the Vedas (4), the soo£bing-rayed one — moon (1), six (6) and 
the moon (1, — S'aka 1614 and corresponding to the Christian year 1692) 
on the lOth of the waxing moon in the month of Mágha, the Bráhmana 
Kshemakarna, the doer of good deeds, completed this edifice, where dwells 
the goddess who obviates all misfortunes and fulfils all desires, forgetting 
her beloved abode on the blue hill. Having given a profusion of wealth 
at gacrifices, having given alms—Kshemakarna knowing"—(concluding part 
illégibfe), 


àir. Beglar takes this inscription to mean “the construction of the 
temple by several people.” 








No. 12. 


From over the doorway in the temple of Ganega. An inscription of 


eight lines in the Bengali character, The following is its transcript in 
Nágauri letters : 


V1 fafa (Fe:) Paar (T) AW: n 
aaa ards 
Ri 4a n | Ztercrafgscku aa. 
ui fa magada i wow faragta- 

vi P: arae faux frsnresfu- 

€ 1 Seaan spa | fafa 

vise eiat demie UI RN Wa 
=| wears: KAG vam | 


Translation. “May it be auspicious! Salutation to Ganesa. In the 
pure year of S'aka, numbering the Vedas (4), the Vasus (8), tho flavours (6), 


* Archmological Survoy Reports, VIIT, p. 141, 
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and the moon (1, making together 1684, and corresponding to the Chris- 
tian year 1762) the chief of Bráhmanas, Tikáráma, erected this beautiful 
temple (matha). In the pure year, numbering the Srutis (4), the Fasus (8), 
the Rasas (6), and the moon (1, corresponding as above) the noble Bribmana 
and sage, named Tiláráma, whose abode is pure, and who is always engaged 
in good works, erecte this lofty matba, beautiful as the moon and re- 
splendent as the lightning, for the abode of the son of Hara." 

For a proper understanding of the dates of the different temples above 
described, it is necessary here to notice the bistory of the several 
persons who have been named as their dedicators. They all belong 
to one family—that of the present High Priest or Sardar Pdndd, as he is 
generally called. He says he has a kursindmah or genealogical table pre- 
served in the archives of the temple, and has furnished me with extracts 
from it, from which I work out the following notes. I must add, however, 
that I have not seen the table in question, and can say nothing about its 
authenticity. i 

The tradition is that the liñgam of Vaidyanátba was in charge of her- 
mits who had worshipped it for ages, but that in the 16th century, twelve 
Bráhmanas, all householders, came from Mithila and took part in the wor- 
ship, and officiated as priests for pilgrims who could not themselves conse- 
crate their offerings. This was but natural. Indian hermits are mostly 
illiterate men, and in a contest for supremacy in religious ministrations it 
is hopeless for them to get the better of clever Brahman householders hnd 
men of the world. In time one of the twelve was so far successfuleas to 
become the leader of the band, and to wheedle Mukunda, the Sannyási 
who had then charge of the lingam, out of that charge, and make himself 
the owner and master of the sacred shrine. His name as given me by the 
Head Priest, was Judan Ojhá ; but Bábu Bholánáth Chunder, in his article 
in the Mookerjee Magazine calls him Chandra Muni, and the party from 
whom he got the liügam, Chiku, a disciple of Mukunda; but according to 
my information Chiku was the grandson of Judan Ojhá, unless we assume 
two Chikus. The surname Ojhá, is a corruption of Upádhyáya, and that 
would suggest the idea that the Brábman was a professor of Sanskrit learning. 
"When he came to Deoghar is not known, but from what follows it will be 
seen that he must have come in the second half of the sixteenth century. 

(11). His son Raghunátha succeeded him, and, according to the inserip- 
tion No. 1, requested Purana Malla to erect the great temple in 1596 A. D., 
or, as the second inscription would have it, himself erected the shrine. In 
either case he must have become the Chief Priest a few years before 1596 
A. D., and his father may be fairly presumed to have bad a ministry of 20 
to 25 years. ! > 

(ur). Raghunátba was followed by his son Chiku Ojhá, who seems to 
have done nothing to commemorate his name. His son was 


? 
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(rv). Manu Ojha, who, like his father, did nothing to associate his name 
with the sanctuary of Vaidyanátha. His successor 

(v) Vimadeva commenced the building of the temple of Lakshmínárá- 
yana. Allowing 1O years for the remainder of the ministry of Raghunátha 
from 1596 and 20 for the duration of the ministry of Chiku and Manu, 
Vámadeva would come after 1626 A. D. His son * 

(vr). Kshemakarna is credited with the erection of the temple of Sávi- 
trí, and its date is given in inscription No. 11 at 1614 Saka. = A. D. 1692, 

(vir.  Sadánanda was the son and successor of Kshemakarna. He was 
followed by his son 

(viri). Chandramohana Ojhá. His successor 

(rx). Ratnapáni Ojhá built the temple of Parvati. As Kshemakarna 
dated his temple of Sivitri in the Saka year 1614 — A. D. 1692, and Jaya- 
náráyana's temple of Kali was completed in the S'aka year 1734 — A. D. 
1612, Ratnapáni, the great-grandson of the former and father of the latter, 
may be fairly presumed to have lived at the beginning of the 18th century, 
and the date of the temple of Parvati must be some time in the first decade 
of that century. 

(x) Jayanáráyaga was the son and successor of Ratnapáni, and he 
completed the temple of Kali. The date of this shrine in inseription No. 5 
is 1634 of the S'aka era. His son was 

_ (x1). Yadunandana. He contributed greatly to raise the resources 
of the ‘temple by obtaining from the Gidhaur Rijas Mardán Sith and 
Syáma Siiih a permanent grant of the taluk of Deoghar and of the village 
of Kuteá in the Gidbaur Ráj, the net income of which now amounts to a 
considerable sum. ‘The grant is dated 30th of Phalguna in the Bengali 
year 1130 — A. D. 1737. I have seen the deed, and have no reason to 
doubt its authenticity. It affords a fixed point in the calculation of the 
dates of the Ojhás. It is not known how long Yadunandana lived after 
obtaining the grant, but at his death his son appears to have been an 
infant, who was set aside by one 

(xu). "Tikáráma, a distant relative, who officiated as head priest for 
some time. To him is attributed the temple of Ganesa in 1762, He was 
ultimately deposed from his post by the rightful owner, 

(xur). Devakinandana. Devaki bad studied Sanskrit for a long 
time at Viranagar, and was reputed to be a great scholar. During his 
ministry Deoghar and the surrounding country were taken from the chief 
of Gidhaur by the then Raja of Birbhüm, Ali Naki Khin, who defeated him - 
in battle,* and, on his death, bis son Rámadatta was, through Court influence, 
set aside, and the chief Pándáship was obtained by one 

(xiv). Náráyanadatta, said to have been a porter in bis service. 
Náráyagadatta obtained a sanad from the Rájá of Bírbhüm, and officiated 

* Hunter's Rural Bengal, p. 435. 
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as priest for some time. During the 8th decade of the last century, British 
power was fully established in Birbhüm by the defeat of Assad Jám Khan, 
and Rámadatta sued the usurper before the Provincial Council of Burdwan, 
and obtained a perwana, dated January 31, 1782; but his rights were not 
fully restored to him until October 23, 1788. 

(xv). Rámadatta*signalized his ministry by the erection of the tem- 
ples of Rámacbhandra, of Sirya, of Sarasvati, and of Annapürpá. On his 
death in 1793 A. D. his son 

(xvr) A'nandadatta succeeded him in the ministry. He commenced 
the building of the temple of Anandabbairava, but did not live long enough 
to finish it. His third son 

(xvii) | Paramánanda set aside the claims of Sarvánanda, a grandson of 
Ananda by his eldest son, and himself became the chief priest. He caused 
a large tank to be excavated in mauzá Kurmidehi, and named it Ananda- 
ságara. He died in 1820 and a dispute arose about the succession, and this 
lasted for a long time, but the ministry of the temple was conducted by 

(xvin). Sarvánanda, who in 1823 completed the temple commenced by 
his grandfather, and consecrated the image of Anandabhairava. The date 
in the inscription on the temple is Saka 1745 — A. D. 1823. Sarvánanda 
served as high priest for 14 years. 

(xix). l'$varinandana was the son of the last; he held a long minis- 
try of 40 years. His son Pürpánanda died in the lifetime of his father, 
and the succession, after some dispute, devolved in 1876, on the graridsorf 

(xx)  S'ailajánandana Ojbá, who is the present Sardár Pándá. He is 
well versed in the S'ástras, and is generally respected for his learning, piety 
and public spirit. 

According to the details above given the temples may be arranged chro- 
nologically thus :— 


Name. Dedicator. Date. 

1. "Vaidyanátha, Pirana Malla, 1596. 

2. Lakshmi-náráyana, Vámadeva, circa 1630-40. 

3. Savitri, Kshemakarna, 1692. 

4. Parvati, Ratnapáni, circa 1701-10. 

5. Kali, Jayanáráynna, 1712. 

6. Ganeda, Tikáráma, 1762. 

7. Strya, Hámadatta, circa 1782-93. 

8. Sarasvati, Ditto Ditto. 

9. Rámachandra, Ditto Ditto. 
10. Vagalá Devi, Ditto Ditto. 
11. Annapürná, Ditto 1782. 
12. Anandabhairava, commenced by Anandadatta, 

completed by Sarvánanda, circa 1810.23. 
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These dates show very clearly that the temples of Deoghar are all very 
modern, But from what has been stated above with reference to inscrip- 
tion No. 2, it will be seen that I make an exception in favour of the principal 
temple. According to the inscription No. 1, it should date from 1596 A. D. ; 
but I do not wish to submit to its authority. If we are to believe that there 
was no temple before the date of Parana Malla, why should Raghundtha 
request him to build the temple? and what did Judan, the father of 
Raghunátha, obtain and worship? There must have been something which 
Mukunda and his ancestors had worshipped, and which was made over 
to Judan alias Chandra Muni, long before the advent of Purana Malla in 
Deoghar. The testimony of the Vaidyanátha Mahatmyas, both of the 
Padma Púráņa and of the Siva Purana, is worthless. The Máhátmyas did 
not originally form a part of the Puránas to which they are affiliated, and 
are obviously of a recent date. Ibave seen no old MS. of those works, and 
the quotations above given have been taken from a Benares lithograph of the 
first, dated Samvat 1931, and from,a print of the second, dated Samvat 1938, 
and both have obviously been tampered with. The Máhátmya affiliated to the 
Padma Purana refers to the temples of Savitri, Ganesa, and Káli, and they 
were, as shown above, built iu 1692, 1762 and 1712 respectively, and it must 
therefore either be more recent, or quite corrupt. "There are, however, several 
authentic works on pilgrimages dating from the 12th to the 14th centuries, 
and they refer to the sanctity of Vaidyanátha. Authentie portions of the 
Putánas also refer to it, and they are unquestionably anterior to the 10th 
centugy, and in their time Vaidyanátha must have attained considerable 
celebrity to be fit for record. And the questions, therefore, arise, did 
Vaidyanátha then and up to the time of Parana Malla remain only as a 
stump of stone projecting four inches above the level of the ground, in 
an open field, and unprovided with any shelter ? or, was there a temple over 
it, which was replaced by a larger one by Parana Malla; or does the record refer 
to something connected with the temple, and not to the temple itself? The 
first question is so futile that it must be at once rejected. A place of great 
sanctity, highly eulogised in the Puranas, and strongly recommended as a 
place of pilgrimage, could not bave remained in the form of a stump of four 
inches on the bare earth in on open field for centuries without a covering, du- 
ring the Hindi period, after the downfall of Buddhism: some pilgrim or other 
would have soon provided it with a temple. There are tens of thousands 
of lingams in all parts of India, but out of them only twelve have been 
selected to be specially sacred and by far the most ancient. As shown 
above, the Hindüs and their Sástras are unanimously of opinion that Vaidya- 
nátha is one of these twelve, and contemporaneous with the Mahákála of 
Oujein, dating over 2000 years, of Somanátha of Saurichtra, of Rámeáa 
near Cape Comorin noticed in the Itíinag ios, of Bluvauedvara in Orissa, 


_ 
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dating from the 7th century, and seven other equally old and renowned -~ 
hfigams, and it could not have all along remained neglected and with- 
out a temple. The inference, therefore, is inevitable that there must 
have been a temple of some kind or other. This leads to the second 
“question as to the present temple having replaced an old one. That 
might at first sight appear probable; but the belief of the HindGs is that 
it is a sacrilege to pull down a Siva temple and rebuild it, and the denuncia- 
tions in the Smritis are dire against such sacrilego. Rebuilding of temples is 
permitted in all cases where movable images are concerned ; but in the 
case of lihgams which are fixed to the earth, the pulling down of the temple is 
equal to the desecration of the lihgam itself, which from that moment ceases 
to be adorable, and must at once be cast into a river. I cannot, therefore, 
* believe that Pirana Malla knocked down an old temple, and erected a new 
one in its place. No Hindú remaining a Hindú and claiming religious 
merit by the aet could have done such a thing. Repairs, additions and 
extensions are allowed—nay commended a but a marked distinction is made 
between them and pulling down, ‘The latter is not permissable under any 
i circumstance, not even for the purpose of rebuilding. It is true that 
when Aurangzebe desecrated the temple of Visveévara at Benares, the 
liigam there was removed, and subsequently provided with a new temple 
in its neighbourhood, but the act was not in accord with the canons 
of the Smritis which prohibit the removal of lihgams, and only tolerated 
in the case of a very renowned liügam, as in the case of Somanátha at 
Gujarat, but it would be no precedent for a Hindi to follow as a volentary 
act of piety. It is obvious to me, therefore, that the tradition which holds 
the temple to be old, and ascribes to Pirana Malla only the lobby is correct, 
and that having defrayed the cost of the lobby which became a part, 
and an integral part, of the temple, he, by a figure of synecdoche, 
claimed credit for the whole. “In fact he does not use any equivalent 
for the word “whole,” but only by implication suggests the idea. The 
inscription, moreover, is placed within the lobby, and its purview need 
not extend beyond the boundary of that apartment. "The same may be 
said of the inscription of Raghunátha. That worthy defrayed the cost 
of the porch which put to shade the work of an oppressive superior 
and conqueror, and by a figure of speech took to himself the credit 
of building the whole of the temple and a great many other things which 
probably never existed. The rivalry of the priest aud the potentate can be 
best explained by accepting the truth of this tradition. 

Mr. Beglar is of opinion that Deoghar was formerly the seat of a large 
pa Buddhist establishment ; but the arguments on which he has come to it, 
do not appear to me by any means satisfactory. He says, “It now 
remains to ascertain, if possible, why these temples were built here, and 
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not rather at any other place ; this is accounted for by the existence of the 
two ancient inscribed statues, one of which is clearly Buddhist; and ofa 
third figure, not inscribed, but clearly Buddhist, being a fine-seated statue 
of Buddha himself, beautifully polished, and equal in execution to the 
finest statues to be met with in Bihar. ‘These statues prove beyond a. 
doubt that here was at one time a large Buddhist establishment. 

“What this establishment was named, it is, perhaps, impossible now 
to determine with certainty; but if I may be permitted to speculate, I 
should think it to have been the site of the famous Uttaniya monastery of 
Winjjba. Winjjhais the Pali equivalent of Vindbya; the passages in 
Turnour referring to it are—p. 115--' the monarch, departing out of his 
capital and preceding the river procession with his army through the wil. 
derness of Winjjha, reached Tamalitta on the 7th day,’ and in p. 171, 
* From various foreign countries many priests repaired hither’ * * * œ 
‘There Uttaro attended, accompanied by sixty thousand priests from the 
Uttániya temple in the wildernesseof Winjjha." 

" It is evident that the wilderness of Winjjha lay on the route from 
Pátaliputra to Tamluk. I have indicated some of the routes from Tamluk 
to various places. The principal route would, it appears to me, have to 
pass through, or close to, modern Bankurah; from here there was a choice 
of several routes. Clearly the route to Bhágalpur would branch off north. 
wasds from there, passing through Seuri, under Mandar, close past Bhaski- 
náth; it is remarkable that an old track yet exists from Bhaskináth to 
Deoghar Byjnáth, whence it goes on skirting the eastern spurs of the 
Kawalkol range, past Afsand, Parvati, Bihar to Patna. I should consider 
that this was the route taken by the king when he passed through the 
wilderness of Winjjha, for it appears to me pretty certain that the wilder- 
ness of Winjjha can only refer to the wild country now known in part as 
the Santál Parganas. 

| “If this be admitted, we have but one place in the Winjjha foe 
where Buddhist temples existed, as testified by existing Buddhist relics, 
and this place is Deoghar Baijnáth. 

. * It is remarkable that close to the city of Deoghar and still eloser to 
the temples is a small village named Utmuria ; this may be a corruption 
of the original of the Páli Uttama, I put forward this suggestion merely 
in the absence of any more positive ; it is possible that an examination of 
the 3-line inscription from the Buddhist statue noticed before may —* 
new light on the subject." * 

The starting question “ why the temples were built here (at Deoghar). 
and not ratherat any other place" is simply gratuitous, One may as well 
ask E was London built on the bank of the Thames, and not on that of tho 


* Archwological Survey Reports, Vol. VIII, pp. nu 54073 
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Dee or of the Liffey ? There is no reason why it should be elsewhere and not 
here, A pious man builds a temple and endows it richly, and its grandeur 
soon secures it notoriety; or a hermit sets up an image and effects miracus 
lous cures, and they suffice to make the place famous, to attract pilgrims, and 
to promote the construction of costly buildings, When I was at school, I learnt 
Lourdes to be a very small town, or rather a large village, of no importance 
whatever, and not worth knowing, though ancient ; but the cures lately effec- 
ted there have made it so famous that not to know it now would imply gross 
ignorance of passing events. If the cures continue, it will in time becomea 
large town, and a place of great consequence, Vaidyandtha is noted prin- 
cipally for the cures effected there, and it is but reasonable to suppose that 
it rose into importance from the time when the cures were first effected, 

* Tirakesvara, in the Hooghly district, is known by every pilgrim to be a 
modern place, not quite two hundred years old, and not noticed in any 
authentic Sanskrit work; but the cures effected there makes it a powerful 
rival of Vaidyanátba. In the case of miraculous cures there is no necessity 
whatever for any anterior sanctity or fame, so long the cures are gatis- 
factory. 

Nor does the presence of the Buddhist statues in any way militate 
against spontaneous fame. The temples in which the statués occur are of 
very recent dates. Anandabhairava's temple dates from A. D. 1823, that of 
Sirya from 1790, and that of Savitri from 1692, and we have nothing 
to justify the belief that Buddhist sanctuaries existed at the place fill such 
recent dates side by side with Vaidyanátha. I feel certain that even Mr. 
Beglar would not admit that there was a Buddhist temple at Deoghar in 
the third decade of this century, from the sanctuary of which the image of 
Anandabhairava was removed in 1823. The temples of Lakshmi-nArAyana, 
Pirvati, and Annapürná have images which, I have shown above, have been 

: brought from old temples elsewhere; if we accept the local theory we 
must believe, by parity of reasoning, that they too thrived side by side 
with Buddhism. ‘This would be absurd, and the most obvious conclusion 
would be to assume that the Buddhist, as well as the Hindi, images have 
been brought from elsewhere, and set up from time to time according to 
circumstances. Nor isit necessary to assume that they have been brought 
from one place, and a near place. They are of such a character as to 
admit of their being easily conveyed from very distant places. The inscrip- 
tion No. 8 is from Mandár, and some of the images may have likewise 
come from that place. 

The speculations regarding the identity of Uttániya with Deoghar 
are exceedingly imaginative, and cannot by any means serve as data of 
sufficient importance to justify their being accepted as majors in an argue 
ment of this kind. To put the speculations into logical forms :—1. Uttá- 
t niya lay within a forest of the Vindhya mountain; the Santal Pargannabs 
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are mostly wild country at the eastern end of the Vindhyan chain; 
therefore Uttániya is the same with Deoghar. 2. There are several routes 
from Patna in the north to Tamluk in the south: one of them:passes from 
Bankurah to Bhágalpur to the north-east; therefore Deoghar lay in the 
way from Patna to Tamluk. 3.  Uttániya was a famous monastery from 
whieh sixty thousand priests issued forth in a body ; Deoghar is a small 
town surrounded by uninhabitable jungle and wild hills ; therefore Deoghar 
is Uttániya. 4.  Uttániya is very like Utmuriá in sound ; Utmuriá is near 
Deoghar; therefore Deoghar is tho same with Uttániya. Taking the 
speculations in these forms one cannot resist the temptation of recalling 
Fluellen, and saying—there is a river near Monmouth and there is a river 
near Macedon, and salmons grow in both ; therefore king Hal is the same 
with Alexander the Great. 

I feel that my remarks in regard to the origin and date of Vaidya- 
nátha are more destructive than constructive, and that I fail to supply fixed 
dates and positive statements ; butin the absence of satisfactory data, it is 
better to rest contented with such negative results than to mislead the pub- 
lic by mere conjectures, which are very apt to be taken for facts, and 
to result in falsifying history. 
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+, Memorandum on the superstitions connected with child birth, and precaution 


taken and rites performed on the occasion of the birth of a child a 


v I the Játs of Hoshiyárpur in the Panjáb.— Hy SIRDÁR GURDYAL S: | and A 
A EU: I have selected the above subject as I think it will give gu i 
i into the superstitions of the rural population; for a native woman ean never 
D a omit to do anything, however ludierous it may appear to others, - 
may be thought necessary for the safety of her son, or which may e: 
E . lieved to be conducive to his happiness, or which may be imagined to pes 


the power of warding off any danger, real or imaginary. I wish to be par- 
doned for mentioning anything herein which may be improper according to 
our ideas of propriety in such matters, for I must give a faithful descrip- 
tion. I have already omitted what appeared to be somewhat indecent. 

If abortion has ever happened, or if there is any fear of it, besides the 
charms which they might get from the Syánás or “‘ cunning men," any one 
of the following articles is kept on the body of the woman with child to 
prevent abortion. 

l. A small piece of wood taken from a senffold on which some convict 


has been hanged. 
2. A pice which has been thrown over the coffin (biwán)* of an old 


man or woman. 
3. Tiger's flesh or nail, 
As soon asa child is born, the midwife takes it away from the ‘mother, 


and if it is a male says a girl is born, and if a girl then says “pathar " 
E is born. * Pathar"" so used means a girl, and the knowledge of the 


* . [Properly the "bier; a corruption of Skr. fqwiw éimdn, Eb.) 
EE 
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birth of a son is kept away from the mother for a time to prevent her 
feeling a sudden rapture of happiness 

The dáyi (midwife) washes the child with water put in an earthen pot 
(thikrá), in which must be thrown some silver before the midwife would give 
the child to the mother. Whether this means a sort of fictitious purchase 
to defeat the mischiefs of witcheraft, similarly as the * dhukáo " ceremony 
means an attack on the family of the bride and taking her away by force, 
(the primitive method of procuring wives), isa question which cannot be 
hastily answered. But itis a fact that the midwife does not give the male 
child to the mother until she is paid. For one day and a half the child 
draws no nourishment from its mother's breast, The pap must be washed 
by the sister of her husband, if there be any, before any nourishment can be 
given from it to the son. The husband's sister is paid according to means 
for this ceremony. 

Throwing oil on the ground is the thing done on all auspicious occasions, 
probably to satisfy the demons of the earth, This is also sanctioned by 
Brahmanical ritual, and with them worship of the earth-gods to prevent the 
mischief of the demons inhabiting the lower strata of the earth is frequent. 
Oil is thrown under the bed of the mother, where green grass is also put, 
green grass (dib ss g4) being the emblem of prosperity. It is also 
given by friends to the father of the new born child in congratulation of the 
birth of the eon and indicates their good wishes to the new born. 

To prevent any mischief to the child or the mother during the time 
of her confinement, the following precautions are taken : 

I. Fire must be constantly kept in the room and should never be 
allowed to die out. The primitive Aryans were fire-worshippers and I 
think this is a remnant of their hom (YXrW) and other ceremonies now 
never practised except on marriage. The Gubars of Persia used to keep 
fires burning for hundreds of years, and it was most probably so in ancient 
India. 

II. Grain must be kept near the bed of the mother, Grain repre- 
sents plenty of good luck, which has a peculiar power of removing all evil. 

111. Water should always remain in the room. It is the cgmmon be- 
lief that witches attack the unclean, and water being a purifier they cannot 
come near it. This belief is very general and is found as well in Islám as 
in Brahmanism. The Musalmáns have it on the highest authority that 


a l - ge # Ps 
water is the purifier ( sek aS ), so it is also according to Manu. 


IV. Some weapon should also be placed near. It is believed that 
witches have no power over armed persons, but they attack the weak and 
the foul. It is from this belief that the bridegroom when marching at the 

. bead of a marriage procession must be armed, so that fairies being enamoured 
with bim might not take him away. Those who are now deprived by 
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the Arms Act of carrying arms, carry a small knife instead, to. frighten 
the fairies and spirits away. 

V. The handle of the plough (hal dá munná) is kept under the 
bed. As the plough turns the soil from which grain is produced, witches 
do not approach such an implement. 

VI. There should be a lock on the bed, or it should be chained round 
(bel máriá). Iron has great power of preventing the mischief of witcherafb, 
and a bed chained with iron is therefore quite safe. 

VII. On no account should a cat be allowed to enterthe room. Her 
cry even should not be heard by the mother. Some do not even let her 
name a cat (bill). The most unlucky dream for a woman in her confine- 
ment is that of seeing a cat. Some say that witches come in the disguise 
of a cat which should therefore not be allowed access, and others think that 
‘Ath maha’ (4440 441), the habit of a child being born in the eighth month 
of pregnancy, is engendered by the fact of a cat entering the room of 
confinement. ‘There are several stories im Oriental literature of sorceresses 
in love having gone to their beloved in the disguise of cats. I believe 
there is one in the Arabian Nights, but I have not got that book with me 
just now and cannot refer to it, and there is another in the Persian book 
justly called “a jewel in the necklace of a dog”, for referring to which 
I beg to be pardoned. It is in the first part of Bahar Danish (Bits she) 
in the 6th story related to the prince. (Compare also /Esop's Fable, Np. 
198). A child born during the eighth month of pregnancy is believed 
to die on the eighth day after birth, in the eighth month, the eighth gear 
or the eighteenth year. When speaking of the age of a child, the number 
eight (4tb 4!) is called ** an ginat" 35w! (uncounted) so 


we — yl an-ginat din z Bth day 
Aue. do. mahina = Sth month 
la p aif pl do. barhá == 8th year. 


By the way I may mention here, a baby is called as many years old as 
he is days or months old—4 “barhe', lj ‘barbá’, &e. when applied to a 
small baby means tbat he is4 days or 13 months old. Returning to the 
unlucky pussy, if a cat happens to enter the room, ashes should be thrown 
over her to ward off the danger, In native sorcery, the common practice 
to drive witches away is by throwing enchanted grains, or ashes, or water 
over the object possessed, followed by the repetition of the charming words, 
For fairies flowers are used, For semi-gods like Hanuman and goddesses 
like Devi incense is burnt, and prayers substituted for charming words. 
VILI. The house should not be swept clean by a broom, as this might 
have the effect of sweeping all the luck out of the room. i 
- IX, There should also be no small opening for a drain (mori) in the 
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room of confinement. If there were it should be closed. For surely 
through it witches might enter, because it is from its nature unclean. 

X. A lamp should be lit during night, and it should not be put out 
in the morning, but allowed to burn out. Putting a light out means 
extinguishing the light of good fortune. A son is called by the natives 
“Licht of the house" (ghar ká diwá), for without him it would be all dark, 
the symbol of unhappiness. 

XI. The mother and the baby must not on any account come out 
of the room for thirteen days. On the thirteenth day after birth, they 
are to come out of the room in the following manner. The mother takes 
a bath, and the old clothes worn by her are given away to the midwife 
employed, who divides them sometimes with the náin or barber woman, 
This náin, who is the customary maid-servant of the house, brings, 
in a small earthen pot (thikrá), cow urine, green grass, a nut (supárá), 
and the *naharná'" or instrument for cutting nails After the mother 
has finished her toilet (whiche is a much simpler process than the 
toilet of European ladies) the ‘náin’ sprinkles with green grass the 
cow urine on her person. Incense (dhúp) is burnt and nails are cut by 
the barber woman, which must not be cut previous to this day. The 
mother must put on the barber's (nái's),—not the barber woman's but her 
husband's—slippers. What does it mean? Perhaps she, coming out in the 
shoes of a servant, may be understood by the witches and other such beings 
not to be the lady of the house to whom they might cause any mischief; 
except this I cannot conjecture any other reason. Then the mother takes 
the child in her arms, and walks forth out of the room, The barber woman 
throws some oil on the door side and the water woman (jbiwari, or any 
other) stands with a pot full of water and green grass; for these they aro 
both duly paid according to the means of the lady. In the outer room 
the Bidh Mita (Glo sa»), the * Vidhátá Mata” (Paurarateat) of the learned, 
the goddess of generation is worshipped. The Bráhmans have no hand 
in this worship. The women form an idol of cow-dung (gobar), cover it 
with a red cloth and make their offerings to it, consisting of the food 
cooked for giving a feast on the occasion. It is to be observed that this 
is certainly a relic of the manners of those times when primitive Aryans 
worshipped their gods without the intervention of the priestly caste, Now, 
the Hindú gods would scarcely listen to prayers of the common folk, unless 
their cause were pleaded by the Brahmans. Then drums are beaten, 
Bráhmans fed and a feast given to all the relatives present, and the mem- 
bers of the household congratulated. That idol is kept in the house till one 
and a quarter month after the day of birth and then deposited near the well. 

This completes virtually all tbat is necessary for the proper care 
to be taken in the period of confinement which, however, lasts for forty days- 
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But the mother must not stain the palms of her ds or feet with the 
colour of the mahindi or hinnd plant (Lawsonia inermis) and must not 
wear cloth coloured with kusumbha dyeguntil the ancestors are worshipped 
and a feast given to the kinsmen. 3. this occasion dhiyánis or the 
girls born in the tribe must also be fed, paid and reverenced. ‘There is 
no limit of time as to when this grand feast is to be given. 

Thenceforth nothing is to be feared except that dreadful goddess 
“small-pox.’’ She must be periodically worshipped. Of the mode of 
her worship I will give a separate description; meanwhile suffice it to say 
that on her days and the days of her bir or follower, Tuesday and Sature 
day, the boy should not have a bath. 

Therg is one other subject which I think must not remain altogether 
unnoticed. It is the influence of the evil eye, and what should be done 
to prevent the mischief caused thereby. Mothers naturally watch their 
sons with great anxiety. If at any time the baby refuses to take his 
nourishment, the first thought of the mother is, that he is under the in- 
fluence of the evil eye. But to be sure whether this is so, she takes on a 
Saturday or Sunday seven red peppers, touches the person of the young 
one seven times with them, and without speaking to any one throws them 
in the fire. If they give out any odour whilst they burn, the baby is safe 
from the evil eye, but if no 'odour comes when the peppers burn, then it cannot 
be doubted that the young one has been looked at by some evil eye. . If 
the mother, whilst touching him with the peppers, talks to any one, the 
charm is broken and must be done again.. There is also one other method 
of finding this out, riz, throwing dough wrapped round by cotton thread, 
after touching the child seven times with it, into the fire.  Ifit burns without 
the threads being burnt, the boy is under the influence of the evil eye, but if 
the threads burn first, then the evil eye is not to be feared. ‘This mode of 
ascertaining the evil eye is not so generally adopted as the one mentioned 
first. When it is thus found out that it is the evil eye which ails the 
baby, they then think out who it must be, whose eye fell on the child, 
Surely it can be no other than the person who stared at the child longest 
and who praised him most. Hence it is the rule with the friendly visitors 
not to praise the child much. If it be done so by any one, the mother 
or other friend of the baby takes a little earth in her band and throws 
it across the child. Horse owners and dealers are also seen doing this, 
after some new comer has inspected the horse, When the person whose 
evil eye fell on the baby comes again, the child is hidden from his eye, 
and some earth from under the footsteps of the offending person is quietly 
taken and thrown in the fire. It may be observed that the native method is 
safer than the English which requires spilling of blood to remove the evil (see 
the Rev. A. Jessopp's Account of Superstition in Arcady in the Nineteenth 
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Century for November 1882). This will remove the influence of his eye. 
If it cannot be ascertained who was the person from whose look the child 
is suffering, recourse is had to the “cunning” man (syáná). He generally 
gives some charmed water with which the face of the baby and the breast 
of the mother is to be washed, or some charmed ashes which are applied 
to the forehead of the child, or anything else which he might think fit to 
administer. 'l'o prevent the mischief of the evil eye, the following pre- 
caution is thought to be ordinarily quite sufficient. When the child 
is going out, or when visitors are expected, or when he has been dressed 
in new clothes, his forehead or cheek is daubed with a small black mark. 
Anything black is believed to have the power of warding off the mischief of 
the evil eye. Thus they put black woollen collars (gandás) on the necks of 
beautiful horses, buffaloes, or oxen. It is also from this belief that those 
hideous black drawings representing old sorceresses, or demons, or witches, 
we so often see on the walls of newly built houses in the bazar, are drawn. 
Sometimes a picture of a black ‘snake or fish on the wall is thought 
to be sufficient. I must stop here, for I have gone already far from my 
subject which was to give some account of the evil eye as connected with 
the well-being of children. 

In conclusion I have to point out that the above related supersti- 
tions and beliefs are by no means peculiar to the Játs of any part of the 
country. The description given is of superstitions prevalent amongst 
the Játs of the Eastern Panjab, and I have gathered the information from 
the most trustworthy sources, i. e. from old native women. But I find 
that most of the above will hold good of all classes of inhabitants of the 
Panjáb with a few alterations here and there. I am informed that the 
Kshatrís, Bráhmans and Baniás of the towns are far more superstitious 
than are rural population. As to the extent to which such beliefs prevail, 
there are very few men who really believe in them, but there are very few 
women who do not believe in such things. So all such things are managed 
by women, and in most cases men do not come to know of them even. 

It will appear that on the one hand some of these superstitious beliefs 
are the relies of old faiths and manners which have in some instances been 
incorporated in the modern religions, and on the other hand they are the 
absurd beliefs of an ignorant and credulous people. It is also manifest 
that the modern religions discard such superstitions. Yet all religions 
prevalent in the Punjáb, Hinduism, Sikhism, and Muhammadanism have 
failed to eradicate these superstitions, and it must be so until women are 
also educated and brought up like men. Truly, every candid native must 
confess that in India women have their own superstitious religion which 
does not practically differ much, whether they be nominally Hindüás, Mu- 
hammadans or Sikhs. 
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A new find of Muhammadan Coins of Bengal (Independent Period),—By 
Dr. A, F. Rupotr HoEnNrLE, (With two Plates). 


In February or March 1883 a treasure consisting of 85 silver coins 
(Rupees) was found by some külís wIWe they were working at an embank- 
ment lying to the north of Daulatpur and south of Bansigrim in the Thana 
Dewan Serai in the District of Mursbidábád.* 

As usual the coins were forwarded to this Society for identification 
(on the 22nd May 1883) and thus came into my hands. The result 
I exhibit in the following table: 





Date of 








Name and Number of Sultán.t reign Description. phr 
A. H.t 
— — 





V. Abul MujáhidSikandarSháh,| 759-792 | Two varieties, 2 

VI. Ghiyásu-d-din Abül Muzaf. 
~ far A'zam Sháh,............ | 792-799 1 

IX. Shihábu-d.dín Abul Muzaf. 
far Báyazid Sháb,.,...... . | 808-817 — 1 

X. Jalálu-d-din Abül Muzaffar 
Mubammad Sháh,. BDINLIII 817-534 i 


j Muzaffar type, se-| = 
XII. Násiru-d-dín Abial Muzaffar veral varieties. 28t 
Mahmúd Shab I, ......... | 846-564 | ) Mujahid type, se- 
veral varieties. 7 


Mujahid type, two 


XIII. Raknu-d-din Abúl Mujáhid varieties, 2 
= Bárbak Shab,  ............ 864-879 |4 Muzaffar type, se- 
veral varieties. 18 


Anonymous type. | 25 





Total... | 85 


| 








A large number of the coins are very much disfigured by shroff-marks. 
Regarding the object of such disfigurement, see Blochmann's explanation 
in this Journal, Vol, XLIV, p. 288, footnote. 


* Beowflicial letter from H. Mosley, Esq., Collector of Murshedabad to the Com- 
missioner of the Presidency Division, No. 271 G., dated Berhampore, 10th May, 1883. 

f Taken from Biochmann's Table in J. A. S. B., Vol, XLII, p. 308, 

t Ono of those is broken in two pieces, 
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There are several circumstances which give to these coins a particular 
interest. 

In the first place, nearly one half of the coins of Ruknu-d-din Bárbak 
Sháh are entirely new. Only a very few coins of this Sultan have, hither- 
to, become known, and they are all of the anonymous type; while many 
of the coins, now found, give his full name Ruknu-d-din. Also among 
the coins of Násiru-d-din Mahmud Shah I, there are no less than six 
entirely new types, Nos. 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, while among the four other, 
already known types, some give new dates, and others, being in better 
preservation, throw additional light on the legends. 

In the second place, the present coins settle a curious point regarding 
the use of the so-called Aunyat or patronymic appellation. I believe it 
has been generally assumed that no more than one kunyat could be borne 
by the same ruler. At least, this appears to have been the only reason 
for setting aside those few traces of a contrary evidence which, as I shall 
presently show, did occasionally crop up. But the testimony of the coins, 
now discovered, appears to leave no reasonable doubt on the subject that 
some rulers did make use of two kunyats. "The Muhammadan histories, 
to judge from Blocbmann's “ Contributions to the Geography and History 
of Bengal" in Vols. XLII, XLIII, XLIV of tbis Journal, know of no 
other kunyat for Násiru-d-din I but Addl Muzaffar, nor any other for 
Roknu-d-dín, but 4247 Mujáhid. But the present coins show—and other 
evidence, as I shall presently show, confirms the fact,—that both those 
Sulténs were in the habit of using both names, Abúl Muzaffar and Abul 
Afujáhid. Whether they did so at will, or for stated reasons, I am not 
able to determine; but the point might be worth further investigation. 

Having once recognized the fact of the use of several kunyats, I began 
to make a search for any previously recorded traces of it. Those I found 
I shall now enumerate, only premising that my examination was a cursory 
one, and that a closer search may reveal many more instances. 

(a). In the Xth Vol. of this Journal the Hon'ble H. T. Prinsep 
describes a number of Muhammadan coins found in Howrah*. Among 
them 

No. 3 isa coin of Abúl Muzaffar Sikandar Shah, the son Ilyas Shah. 
He is commonly known by the kunyat Abá] Mujahid. 

No. 15 is a coin of Jalálu-d-din Abil Mujahid Mubammad Shah. 
He is the tenth Sultán of Bengal, from 817-834 A. H., and his usual 
kunyat is Abúl Muzaffar. 

No. 25 is a coin of Saifu-d-din Abül Muzaffar Hamzah Shah, the son 
of A'zam Shih. He was the seventh Sultán reigning from 800-804 A. H., 
and be usually bears the kunyat Abál Mujabid. 

* J. A. 5. B., Vol. X, pp. 168, 169. 





d. p 
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No. 28 is a coin of Násiru-d-din Abül Mujáhid Mahmúd Sháh. Prin- 
sep reads “ Mahomed Shah'*, and adds that “he appears to be Mahomed 
Sháh, afterwards king of Hindustán whe reigned from A. H. 627-634." 
This shows that his * Mahomed Shah” is an error for “ Mahmid Shah”. 
It is clear, however, from the style of the legend on the obverse, that the 

coin is not one of the Dehli Emperor Násiru-d-dín Mahmüd Sháh, but of 
i the Bengal king of that name, in fact, of the same Ndgiru-d-din Mahmád 
y Sháh I, to whom the coins of the new find belong. 

Unfortunately these coins were not figured, and it will perhaps not 
be quite safe to rely implicitly on the correctness of Mr. Prinsep's read- 
ings. If the kunyat Abil Mujáhid was read correctly, his coin of Násiru-d- 
din Mahmúd may have been one like No. 7 or No. 12 of the present set. 

(^) Mr. Thomas, on p. 136 of his “Chronicles of the Pathán kinga 
of Delhi”, describes a gold piece of Mahmúd Shah, the grandson of Fírüz 
Shah, on which he reads the Aunyat as Abül Mabámid. The letters, 
however, on the figure of the coin (his Pl. IV, fig. 143), I think, are quite 

a. susceptible of being read as Abül Mujáhid; and still more so on a coin 
of Mahmüd's father Muhammad Shab (Mr. Thomas’ Plate IV, fig. 134).* 
But however that may be, there is a gold piece of Mahmúd in the Society's 
collection, which clearly gives him the kunyat Abül Muzaffar, as shown 





in the wood cut. It, at all events, shows that Mahmüd assumed two 
AE kunyats, Abúl Muzaffar and Abál Mujáhid or Abül Mabámid, which- 
: . ever of the twa latter be the correct reading. 

(c)  Blochmann, in Vol. XLIII of the Journal, quotes an inscrip- 
tion of Birbak Shah, of the year 868 A. H., which gives that Sultan the 
kunyat Abál Muzaffar.t On this he observes in a footnote, that “ it seems 
to be a mistake for Abál Mujábhid." But there is an old Persian Diction- 
ary, the Sharáfnámah-i-Ibráhími which, as Blochmann himself informs us, 
is dedicated to Bárbak Shah and, in the concluding verse, also styles him 

* Thus tho large, elongated dot over 2” can certainly not be the “ zabar” of 
Maid mid, though it may be the worn *"pesh'" of AMwjéhid, I have referred to both 
Badaoní and Ferishtah ; but neither of them mentions the Aunyat of Mahmúd, 

t J. A. S. B., Vol. XLILI, p. 297. 
F F 
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^ Abül Muzaffar".* Blochmann suggests that the Barbak Sháh here in- 
tended may be “the Bárbak Shah of Jounpur who ruled in Jounpur from 
879 (the year when the Bengal Barbak Shah is said to have died) to 881, 
ete." But this is not very probable. In any case, the testimony of the 
inscription, which is really unimpeachable, is confirmed by the coins, now 
found, which give Ruknu-d-din’s full name and date. Indeed, from the 
fact that not less than 18 coins of 4 different types (Nos. 13, 14, 15, 16) ? 
give him the kunyat Abül Muzaffar, while only 2 coins of 1 type (No. 12) 
style him Abül Mujdbid, as well as from the fact that the author of the 
Persian Dictionary, in dedicating his work to Barbak Shah, addresses him 
by the name Abül Muzaffar, it would almost seem that Ruknu-d-din pre- 
ferred that kunyat to Abül Mujahid, albeit he is better known by the 
latter kunyat in the histories. Out of four known inscriptions, three call 
him Abül Mujáhid, while in the fourth he is ealled Abül Muzaffar.] 
(d) In Vol XLIV of this Journal, Blochmann published a coin 
(his No. 8) which clearly reads Abál Mujáhid.f ‘This he himself admits ; 
his words are: “if the last had not been found together with the others, " 
I would be inclined to attribute it to Mahmüd Sháh II, as the kunyat 
looks more like Abúl Mujahid than Abúl Muzaffir," Still for the reason 
mentioned, and under the prejudice that a king could not use two different 
.kunyats, he reads Abül Muzaffar. Probably the same reasons prevented 
Blochmann from recognizing that his coin No. 3 (or fig. 4 of his Plate) 
also rends * Abál Mujahid,” though the letters, in this case, are not quite 
so clear as in the case of his No. 8. But an imperfectly preserved '* Abül 
Mujáhid'" can generally be almost certainly distinguished from an imper- 
fect “ Abül Muzaffar" by the presence or absence of the connecting stroke 
after the E za and & jd respectively, which otherwise have a great resem- 
blance to each other. The difference can be very clearly seen by compar- 
ing No. 3 with No. 4 in Blochmann's Plate; the former has Abül Muzaffar, 
the latter, Abúl Mujabid. Moreover, there is fortunately among the 
newly found coins one (No. 10) which is a duplicate of Blochmann's No. 
3 and on which the word “ Mujahid” is clear enough. Now Blochmann's 
No. 3 is dated 852 A. H. ; and my three specimens of No. 8, of the 
Mujahid type, are dated 86["] 862, 865. The only king with whom all 
these dates agree is Násiru-d-din Mahmúd Shih I, who reigned from 
846.865 A. H.; and these coins, therefore, clearly prove that Mahmud 
Shih I made use of the kunyat Abül Mujdbid as well as of the kunyat 


Abül Muzaffar, though in the histories he appears to be only known by 


* J. A. 8. B., Vol. XXXVIII, p. 8, Vol. XXXIX, p. 296, footnote. ! 
+ J. A. S. B., Vol. XLII, p. 272, Vol. XLII, pp. 205, 296, Vol, XLIV, p. 291. 4 
3 J. A. 8. B, Vol, XLIV, pp. 288, 289 ; Plate X4, Sg. 9. | 
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the latter. This being so, it becomes very probable that the coins of the 
same (i.e. Mujáhid) type which bear no date or the date of which is no 
more legible, must be ascribed to the same Sultán Mabmüd SháhI. To 
this class belong my coins Nos. 9 and 11, Blochmann's No. 8 (his fig. 9), 
aud the coin No. DCCXXIV published by Marsden in his Numismata 
Orientalia. The latter was republished by Laidlay in Vol XV of this 
Journal.” “Both he and Blochmann ascribe it to Násiru-d-din Mahmúd 
Shah II,of commonly known as Abül Mujahid, probably a grandson of the 
first Nasiru-d-din Mahmúd Shah, who is supposed to have reigned in 896 
A. H. As they bad not the advantage of the present evidence of dated 
coins, their error is not surprising ; nor, indeed, in the absence of legi- 
ble dates, can their ascription be said to be impossible, but probability 
is greatly the other way. The second Násiru-d-din, as Blochmann shows, 
can only have been about seven years old at the time of his accession ; 
for at his father Fateh Shah's death (probably in 892) he was two years 


„old; and he was murdered after a reign of only about six months. 


Under these circumstances there is little probability, that coins—and coins 
too of various types—were struck in his name. Moreover, it will be 
observed that the coins of the present find, are nearly all of Mahmúd I 
and Ruknu-d-din; there are only five of previous reigns, but none of 
any reign after Ruknu-d-din. If the undated coins of the Mujahid 
type were ascribed to Mahmüd II, there would be a large gap in the 
series of coins, extending over no less than five reigns, between Ruknu-d- 
din and Mahmúd II. For this reason, too, it is more probable that tfe 
undated coins belong to Mahmúd I. 

(e). In Vol XLII of this Journal, p. 289, Blochmann has given an 
inscription of Násiru-d-din Abál Mujahid Mahmúd Sháh. He was unable 
to read the date, and ascribed the inscription to Mahmúd Shah LI, on 
account of the kunyat Abil Mujahid, mentioned in it, while the Aunyat 
of Mahmúd Sháh I, as he says, was Abül Muzaffar. The date, however, 
is not so illegible as Blochmann makes it out to be. It is in all pro- 
bability 847 or 8419; see his Plate VII, No. 3; in the left-hand lower 
corner the word di. *' year" is distinct; just above it is clearly 
enough the word gas “seven" or g= " nine" ; and above that, again, is 
the word (rather indistinct) 4% “eight hundred" ; lastly to the im- 
mediate right of di. is the word w=)! “forty”: the whole date being 
aleh 3 (2I 5 m 817 or Kalis y yar!» gawd S49. Indeed the date is so 
clear, that I suspect it was merely because Blocbmann felt himself unable 


J. A. S. B., Vol, XV, p. 331 ; Plato V, No. 18. 
J. A. S. B., Vol. XLII, p. 289. 
See J, A, 8. B., Vol. XLII, p. 288, 
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to make it agree with the reign of Mahmúd II, that he thought it was 
illegible. The year 847 or 849 only suits Mahmúd I, and it shows that 
the inscription must be ascribed to him and that he used also the kunyat 
Abül Mujabid. It thus appears that out of six known inscriptions of 
this Sultin, he calls himself Abil Muzaffar in five,” and Abül Mujáhid in 
one, A circumstance which tends to confirm the ascription of the last 
inscription to Mahmúd I is that it commemorates the erection of a mosque 
during the Sultán's reign (ybl oge TOR such as could hardly bave been 
built during the short reign of 6 months of Mahmúd II, a boy 7 years old. 

In the third place. My coin No. 85 is important asit fixes a new date 
for Mahmúd Shah I. The latest date hitherto ascertained, from inscriptions, 
was 863.¢ The earliest known date of Mahmiid’s successor Barbak Shah 
was Safar 865. Thence Blochmann rightly concluded that Mahmúd Shah 
must at least have reigned till the beginning of 561.1 The coin, No. sb, 
now proves that he actually reigned in the year 564. 

In the fourth place. ‘The reverse of No. 8, is noteworthy.  Laidlay 
(J. A. S. B., XV, p. 328) says of Násiru-d-dín I, “being unable to record a 
royal paternity on his coinage, he seems to have contented himself with the 
simple repetition of his name and title, etc." But Násiru-d-din I evident- 
ly had neither cause nor inclination to be so humble, for on the coins 
No. 8, he claims to be the son as well as the grandson of a Sultán. This 
tlaim-is supported by the histories, which “ agree in describing him as a 
descendant of Ilyás Sháh."S$ May not his reverse on No. 8 show that 
bë was actually a grandson of Ilyás Sháb, and a son of Abül Mujáhid 
Sikandar Sháh ? 

In the fifth place. There is a curious resemblance between my coin, 
No. 12, of Bárbak Shih, and the coin of Saifu-d-din Abúl Muzaffar Firüz 
Shah II, published by Blochmann in Vol XLII, p. 288. The resemblance 
is particularly striking in the reverse. 

I now proceed to describe the coins :— 


I. Andi MusAinin SrkawDAR Suir. 


Of this Sultán there are two coins. One belongs to the type described 
by Mr. Thomas in the J. A. S. B., Vol. XXXVI, p. 66, No. 26, and figured 
tn Marsden's Numismata Orientalia, Plate XXXVI, No, DCCLIX. The 
other (Plate XVII, No. 18) is also described by Mr. Thomas, ibidem, p. Gb, 


* J. A. 8. B, Vol. XLI, pp. 107, 108; Vol. XLII, pp. 270, 271; Vol. XLIII, 
pp. 294, 295 ; Vol. XLIV, p. 289. 

t J. A. S. B., Vol. XLII, p. 269, Vol. XLIV, p. 288, 

t J. A. 5. B., Vol. XLII, p. 269. 

$ J. A. B. B,, Vol, XLII, p. 269, 
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No. 22, but not figured, The mints and dates are not legible on either 
of the two. 


II. Gnrvásuv-n-pníx A'zam Smám. 


His coin is of the type figured and described by Mr. Thomas, ibidem, 
p. 69, No. 35. Mint and date illegible. | 


III. Smumnínv-p-pnís Bévazíp Smám 


His coin is of the type figured and described by Blochmann in J. A. 
S. B., Vol. XLII, p. 263, No. 1. Mint illegible, date apparently 809. 


IV. JarníLU-p-DÍN MvmaMMaAD Sním. n 


His coin is of the type figured and described by Blochmann, ibid., 
p. 267, No. 3. Mint illegible ; date apparently 828. 


V. Nia&srnv-p-pis Maumdp Sain I. 
(a). Muzafar Type. 
No.1. (Plate XVI, fig. 1). Five specimens; apparently duplicates 
of the coin, No. 5, described and figured by Blochmann in J. A. S. R, 
Vol, XLIV, p. 289, the date of which however was not legible. One of the 
present coins (fig. 1), now in the Society's Collection, shows the date 848 ; 
on the others it is not legible. The legends on both sides are the same 
as on Col. Hyde's coin, published in J. A. S. B., Vol, XLLI, p. 269, No. 1. 


Obv. I gya 5 EN ap ily Liah eb 
Rev. APA eye JM 5 SUE UK yeap) aa aayi 


No. 2. (Plate XVI, fig. 2). Nine specimens. The obverse legend 
:s the same as that of No. 1, except that the word sts is here placed 
Below, instead of above, the word wiblJi, The reverse reads :* 


Aem dia hlag Alo , piled tgs watt 


One of them (fig. 2) shows the date 8[5]3 (Aer #155) ; two others 
are dated [85]2 and 859. 'The coin, No. 7, published by Blochmann, 
J. A. S. B., Vol. XLIV, p. 289 (fig. 8 on his Plate) is very much like the 
coin, now figured, in general appearance ; but the latter has a double row 
of scollops on the obverse, while Blochmann's coin has only one row and, 


besides, bas the words wlblh sls placed as in No. 1 of the present series. 
⸗ The word alley} appears on all these coins as diy, 
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No. 3. (Plate XVI, fig. 3). Five specimens; in all respects liko 
No. 2, except that the latter are small, thick pieces, while No. 3 are large 
and thin with broad ornamented margins. On two specimens the dates 
are legible; one (fig. 3) has 860; the other probsbly 8[5]9. 

No. 4. (Plate XVI, fig. 4). One specimen; a small thick piece, 
like No. 2; also with the same legends ; but that on the obverse differently 
arranged, in a rather curious way. Date, probably on reverse, obliterated 
by shroff-marks. 

No. 5. (Plate XVI, fig. 5). Three specimens; very crude pieces, 
one of them broken in two. Obverse legend as usual ; the reverse entirely 
illegible through shroff-marks. 

No. 6. (Plate XVI, fig. 6). Five specimens; with very slight 
variations; broad, thin pieces, like No, 3, but without any margin on the 
obverse. The lettered surface of the latter shows the well-known orna- 
mental elongated strokes. The legends on both sides are the same as on 
No. 1. On one coin (fig. 6) the date is 847, on another apparently 84[8], 


(b). Mujahid Type. 


No, 7. (Plate XVI, fig. 7). One specimen; in all respects like 
No. 6, except that the word Mujdhid is substituted for Muzafar. The 
date is 862. A similar coin was published by Laidlay in J. A. S. B., 
Vol. XV, Plate IV, No. 7, but its reverse legend is different, viz., that of 
Noe 2 of the present series. He wrongly ascribed it to Jalálu-d-din Mu- 
hammad Shah.  Blochmann appears to have read on it Abúl Muzaffar, but 
the name is exactly as on my coin, and is clearly Abül Mujahid, 

No. 8. (Plate XVI, figs. Sa and 55). Three specimens; in general 
appearance, like Nos. G and 7; the obverse legend is also the same, but 
the reverse bas the following inscription of which the latter portion is 
continued from the area on to the margin : 


in margin in area 


a ee M AA 


They are all dated ; one has 862, another (fig. 85) has 864, the date 
of the third (fig. Sa) is mutilated S6[*]. 

No.9. (Plate XVII, fig. 9). One specimen ; in general appearance 
like No. 2; both legends also the same as on No. 2, except that the word 
Mujdhid is substituted for Muzaffar. The date which would have been 
on the reverse margin is unfortunately lost. ‘The coin, No. 8, published, 
by Blochmann, in J. A. S. B, Vol. XLIV, p. 289 (fig. 9 of his Plate) 
appears to bave been identical with the present one, He makes the legend 








* 
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on the reverse to be the same as on Col Hyde's coin (i. e., the same as 
on No. 1 of the present series); but this is clearly an error; for his coin 
shows distinctly the word ctl! s, and on my coins both words eel 
and (L^ can be made out. But it should be noted that the inscrip- 
tion is distributed over area and margin, as in No. 8, thus: 





in margin in area 
Eu ——Á RTT — s, 
[* * Gye dill] 3 alo ali qua.) 3 NAE Bye QU 


No. 10. (Plate XVII, fig. 10). One specimen ; similar to No. 9, but 
the lettered surface of the obverse is ornamented with elongated strokes. 
Both legends are the same as on No. 9, but the reverse legend is differently 
distributed over area and margin, #lble , &&Le èU 315 being in the area, and 
the rest in the margin. This coin is evidently a duplicate of coin, No. 3, 
published by Blochmann, in J. A. S. B., Vol. XLIV, p. 288 (fig. 4 on his 
Plate). On the present specimen, the word Afujá^id is quite distinct, while 
Blochmann's coin supplies the date (852) which is illegible on mine. 

No. 11. (Plate XVII, fig. 11). One specimen; a broad thin piece, 
in general appearance like No. 3, but with different ornaments on the 
margins, and a different legend on the reverse area. The latter is the 
same as on No, 1, while the legend of No. 3 is the samg as op No. 2. 
Unfortunately the date is illegible. 


VI. Rcksvr-p-»nís BAnpax Suímu. 
(a) Mujahid Type, 
No. 12. (Plate XVII, fig. 12). Two specimens; broad, thin pieces, 
with lettered surfaces only ; the legends being : 


Obv. BS ap? pl wll- a oss. salgei: erol 5 Wot US) ghle 
Rev. ave Ay AUI pny Sax? AUI Yi ANY 
Dates of both, 874. 


(b) Muzaffar Type. 


No. 13. (Plate XVII, figs. 13a and 135). Eleven specimens ; in gen- 
eral appearance like No. 11; large thin pieces, with two areas and two 
broad ornamented margins. ‘The legends on the areas are : 


Obv. geL) git 334m uy! "mi guo "AES y! emali y LIN) wy 


Rev. The same as on Nos, 1 and 11. 
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The following dates can be recognized: 867, 870 (on fig. 13a 
Ave $355»), 871, 575, 877. The last date is indistinct and might be 867. 
One specimen (fig. 135) shows very clearly 827 (ary @,4), though there 
can be no doubt that the 2 ( r ) is either a mistake for 6 ( 4) or a badly 
executed 7 ( v )) The words preceding the dates seem to be di! pS 
“treasury”, and PIG | “with the fourth”. 

No. 14. (Plate XVII, fig. 14). Two specimens; a slight varicty of 
No. 13, the 3 of we! on the obverse commencing the second line of the 
legend, while on No. 13 it ends the first line. The date is just recogniz- 
able as 878. ‘There is no trace of any margin, but they are probably 
clipped away. 

No. 15. (Plate XVII, fig. 15). Three specimens; another slight 
variety of Nos. 13 and 14, the 3 being placed as in No. 14, and the last 
word ALA being written on the same line with s& 3,2” cyl instead 
of below it, as in Nos. 13, 14. Observed dates 867 (on fig. 15) and 877. 

No. 16. (Plate XVII, fig. 16). Two specimens; a variety of No. 
15, the letters, especially on the reverse, being much larger and coarser. 
Date and margins clipped away. 


(c). Anonymous Type. 


-  Ne.17. (Plate XVII, fig. 17). Twenty-five specimens; exactly like 
the coin, figured and described by Marsden in his Num. Orient., Plate 
XXXVIII, No. DCCLXXV. Among them there are 16 dated 873, two 
dated 872 and one dated 870. The dates of five are illegible; and one 
(fig. 17) seems to show 761 twice! The words preceding the dates are, 
on some 453 (on fig. 17), on others es. 

All the coins figured on Plates XVI and XVII are now in the 
Society's collection, except the coin of Sikandar Sháh (Pl XVII, 
fig. 18) which is in my possession. In the Society's collection are the 
following coins: 2 specimens of No. 1 (d. 848); 4 of No. 2 (d. 852, 853, 
859); 4 of No.3 (d. 859, 860); 1 of No.4: 1 of No.5; 3of No. 6 
(d. 847, 848), lof No. 7; 2 of No. 8 (d. 864, 86*) ; 1 each of Nos. 9, 


10,11; 1 of No. 12 (d. 874); 13 of No. 13 (d. 867, 870, 871, 875, 877, 


827) In my own possession are the following ; 1 specimen of No. 1 
(d. 8[45]) ; 1 of No. 2 (d. 859), 1 of No. 3 (d. 8[5]8); 2 of No. 6 
(d. 857); 1 of No. 8 (d. 862); 1 of No. 12 (d. 874); 2 of No. 18 
(d. 867, 870). 


. On the gu, or land-tax of tho fourth ; sco Blochmann in J. A. 8, B., Vol, XLII, 
p. 219. | 
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On Stone Implementa from the North Western Provinces of India.— By 
J. H. RivgeTT-CARNAC, Esg, C. S, C.LE., F.S.A., Fc. 


(With three Plates.) 


The Proceedings of the Asiatic Society for January 1882 contain a 
short account of a collection of stone implements, made during the past 


few years by Mr. J. Cockburn and myself in the Banda District of the 


the North Western Provinces of India. 

It is now proposed to describe the collection more in detail, noticing 
specially what are believed to be the new types brought to light, together 
with certain specimens which appear to carry with them the explanation of 
the manner in which they were manufactured and hefted. 

The division of labour between Mr. J. Cockburn and myself has been 
arranged as follows: The larger stone implements, 7. e., the hammers, 
ringstones and the celts of well known types, many of which have been 
found or collected during my tour, are to be described by me. Mr. Cock- 
burn has undertaken to figure and describe at length, in a separate paper, 
the very large, varied and most interesting collection of chert implements 
which he has found, comprising many new types, none of which had been 
before found in this part of the country, and to which he has devoted the 
attention of a careful and enthusiastic observer. | X 

The more rare and interesting of the specimens described by me ave 
been carefully drawn to scale, and will be found figured among the illustra- 
tions which accompany this paper. 

Even to those who have no knowledge of India, the locality of these 
finds may be easily indicated on the map, by taking as a starting point, 
Allababad, the great city at the confluence of the Ganges and the Jumna. 
For hundreds of miles the huge tract between these rivers, together with the 
adjoining country beyond, consists of a level plain of alluvial soil containing 
few trees, beyond the artificially planted groves of the villagers, and no trace 
of stone save the nodular limestone locally known as kunkur, Some 10 miles 
to the west of Allahabad, the point where not only the two great rivers meas, 
but also where the Railway from Bombay and Jabalpur joins the main line 
of the East Indian Railway, the country suddenly changes, and rock, hill and 
jungle assert themselves for the first time, extending thence to the south 
and east for hundreds of miles, through a but little known country towards 
Katak, and following the Railway line west during its whole course, to 
within a short distance of Bombay itself. 

The Banda District is situated on the eastern boundary of this tract, 
and is entered by the Railway about twelve miles after leaving Allahabad. 

G G 
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In nearly all its characteristics, Banda differs from its sister Districts of the 
Doab. The country is hilly and well wooded, and the monotonous level of 
the plain is exchanged for pleasant valleys and picturesque upland. 

The rocks most commonly met with, are the Kaimür Sandstones, gra- 
natoid gneiss, diorite, the hornblendie rock, of which the celts later to be 
noticed, are chiefly formed, and the basalt of the trap sheet of tho Deccan, 
veins of which intrude themselves here and there among the more common 
formations. In the south of the district the lower Vindhian formation, 
known as the Tirhowan Limestone, is met with. ‘This is the matrix of the 
chert nodules and bands, the material used for the smaller and more deli- 
cate implements, the description of which will be found in Mr. Cockburn's 
paper. 

This wild and picturesque country, lying within easy reach of that old 
established centre of Aryan civilization, Prayág, the “ Sangam"' or sacred 
junction of the two holy streams, having been familiar to the Hindás for many 
centuries, has enjoyed great popularity, and has been invested with a 
full share of romance by the Aryan invaders, whose appreciation of the 
picturesque nooks and cool retreats of the upland, must have been enhanced 
by along and tedious progress through the monotonous plains of Upper 
India, It was in the Banda District that Rama, having resigned his kingdom 
in filial deference to his father's vow, and accompanied by Sita, and his 
brother Lakshman, took up his abode, choosing the wild forest which then 
covered the hill of Chitraküt, or Kamadagiri, or “abode of delight," a site 
now marked by hundreds of temples, the annual resort of hundreds of 
thousands of pilgrims. Some of the most beautiful passages of the 
Ramayan describe the pieturesque forest, and this pleasant country among 
the Banda hills, into which civilization has not even yet fully penetrated 
or robbed of its many sylvan attractions. It was in this forest that Sítá 
was carried off by Ravana, and it was here that Ráma undertook the 
avenging expedition against Lanka, during which, as tradition has it, he 
received valuable assistance from the monkeys of the forest, or in other 
words from the wild tribes inbabiting this tract, who were probably armed 
with the stone hatchets and the stone clubs which form the subject of the 
Present paper. 

The hill country of which Banda forms the eastern limit, still contains 
semicivilized tribes, differing in their language, in their physieal and other 
characteristics from the Aryans of the plains. The old Hindü records con- 
tain accounts of these wild men of the woods, and the ancient stone carvings, 
occasionally found among the ruined temples of the forest, or on Buddliist 
topes like Sanchi, represent a class easily distinguishable in form and 
feature from the Aryan invaders, A carving found by Mr. Cockburn at 
Kálanjar, evidently of great antiquity, represents a figure holding in the 
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right hand an implement which closely resembles a stone celt fixed in a 
wooden handle. Likewise one of the most interesting of the Sanchi carv- 
ings figured by Mr. Fergusson, in his well known work on Tree and Serpent 
Worship, represents, what is believed to be, a Dasyu with an axe fixed on to 
the bandle by cross bands, in a manner in which it is known this stone im- 
plement was hafted. There would then seem reason to believe that 
the stone implements found in the wild country of Banda are the remains 
of aboriginal tribes of India, who driven out from the fertile delta, by the 
wave of invasion from the North, sought refuge in the hills and jungle, in 
the manner that the aboriginal tribes of Britain are known to have receded 
to the hilly country of the island before the Saxon and the Dane. j 

All over the immense jungle tract of Central India, Cromlechs, Kist- 
vaens, stone circles closely resembling those to be found in Britain and on 
the continent of Europe are to be found. The similarity between the stone 
implements, now to be described, and those of Europe, is equally remarkable, 
and there would seem to be little doubt, that these implements were long, 
and up to a comparatively recent date, in use amongst these tribes, who have 
as yet made little progress in civilization, 

So far as I have yet been able to learn, none of these implements have 
been found in use at the present day, even among the most backward of 
these tribes, No one I have met with on my tours had been able to explain 
the use of any of these implements. They are regarded as wonderful, mýs- 
terious, often as holy. Turned up by the plough at some depth below the 
soil, the celt is supposed to be a thunderbolt, driven deep into the earth ffom 
on high, and the finder places it under the village pipul tree, sometimes 
sanetifying it with a daub of red paint, and constituting it a Mahadeo or 
Phallus. Stone implements, especially the smaller ones, flakes and arrow- 
beads, have been found by European officers on the surface of the soil, or in 
the beds of streams, and notably by Mr. Cockburn, on what would appear 
to be the sites of old manufactories or encampments. But the village pee- 
pul tree is generally the best and surest find. There the villagers, acting 
unconsciously as valuable coadjutors in the interests of Arclw@ological re- 
search, have collected together, and piled up from time immemorial, these 


curious relies of a bye-gone age, preserving them with that mysterious awe 


that attaches in their eyes to everything that is old and rare. Save 
perhaps to what may be the largest and central celt, daubed with red paint, 
and from its shape worshipped as a Mahadeo, and which they will not part 
with, the villagers attach no more importance to these implements left there 
for centuries, than to the other piles of offering stones which surround a 
jungle shrine. A little- good-humoured persuasion, or a few rupees will 
easily secure them for the collector of antiquarian relics. 

Some idea of the abundance of these implements on these shrines inay 
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be formed, from the fact that Mr. Cockburn assisted by the headmen of the 
village, secured 23 celts in the village of Phuppoondee, Angassie Pergunnab, 
in about an hour's search. Probably twice this number remained hidden 
in the great heaps of fragments of sculpture and waterworn pebbles which 
were not searched. 

The number collected byMr. Cockburn and myself, in this manner, 
exceeds many hundreds, of all sizes, and of many different types, most of 
them from the weather-worn condition of the surface, exhibiting undoubted 
proofs of great age. 

In my former papers, read before the Asiatic Society, the practice of 
objects of antiquarian interest, with which India abounds, being collect- 
ed and disposed of by amateurs has been strongly condemned. It seems 
right, therefore, to mention here that no specimens have been kept by either 
Mr. Coekburn or myself. 'The best specimens have all been presented to 
the British Museum, where I am glad to be able to add they have been 
accepted by the Trustees, and recognised as forming a collection of un- 
usual interest. Casts of the unique specimens have been made for the chief 
Museums of Europe, America and the Indian Presidency towns, and com- 
plete sets have been prepared and presented to these Museums and also 
to many gentlemen interested in prehistoric research, with a view to 
comparison with well known European and American types, It is gratify- 
ing to «otice, that this action has already borne good fruit in the interest 
tbat has been awakened in these remains of ancient India, and the Asiatic 
Society will, I hope, at least consider, that no bad use has been made of this 
large and varied collection we have been fortunate enough to have made 
with the assistance and encouragement received from the Society. Several 
presentations of European prehistoric remains that have been received 
in exchange have been presented to the India Museum, after having been 
exhibited before the Society. 


HAMMER STONES. 


The first specimen to be described (Plate XVIII, fig. la, 4) is a hammer 
believed to be of a type unique in India, It was found at Alwara 2 miles 
north of the Jumna, and 37 miles south-west of Allahabad. ‘This village is 
actually in the Futtehpore District close to the boundary of Banda. It was 
found by Mr. Cockburn, placed together with a number of other stones under 
a sacred tree, and was-obligingly given to him, on its nature being explained, 
by the Thakur who owns the village. It is figured in Plate I. This 
hammer is of a tough, greyish quartzite and measures 3:50" in length 
by 2°10” in breadth and 1:80” in thickness. In form, it somewhat resembles 
a modern hammer, being flat at the ends and slightly curved on the upper 
surface, A groove '5O” in width and +15” in depth has been carefully carried 
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round the centre in a manner which is best shown by the accompanying 
sketch. The base has been hollowed out with equal care in a gouge like 
form, to the depth of about *13 of an inch. The whole arrangement sug- 
gests that the hammer was attached by a ligature to a wooden or withy 
bandle, the ligature being kept in its place by the upper groove, while 
the lower groove held the hammer in position on the rounded baft, in a 
manner somewhat resembling the annexed sketch. Mr. Cockburn has 
pointed ont certain minute marks, especially on the lower groove, which 
suggest the possibility of metal implements having been used in the fa- 
shioning of the hammer, and it may be that this implement belongs to the 
transition stage from stone to metal, when metal, though available, was 
scarce. The arrangement for hafting the hammer, closely resembles that 
described by Dr. C. Rau, in his account of the Archwological collection of 
the Smithsonian Institution, Washington, U. S. America, a copy of which he 
has recently been good enough to send me. This description of the manner 
of hafting the grooved axes, extracted below, applies equally to the handling 
of the hammer, and figs. 78 and 79 of the Smithsonian catalogue strongly 
resemble the Indian specimen now described. 

“Owing to their frequency these implements may be counted among 
“the best known relics of the aborigines and especially in the rural dis- 
“ tricts of the older states, Indian stone tomahawks are familiar objects. 
"In general they can be defined as wedges, encircled by a groovg, usually 
* nearer the butt end than the edge. "The groove served for the reception 
"of a withe of proper length which was bent round the stone heaf till 
* both ends met when they were firmly bound together by ligatures of 
“hide or some other material. The withe thus formed a convenient han- 
" dle." 

The specimen now figured is it, is believed, the first of this description 
found in India. It is now in the British Museum, casts having been sup- 
plied to several of the leading Museums, including the Indian Museum 
Calcutta. 

The collection contains several other grooved hammers of a less perfect 
form, bearing no trace of metallic tooling. They appear to be water-worn 
pebbles, which have been grooved to admit of being attached to a withy 
handle. 

The next specimen, Fig. 2, which I take to be a hammer also, is quite 
unlike any of those figured in the Catalogues of the European and American 
Museums that have yet reached me, though it is approached by a Scandi- 
navian hammer, to be noticed later, and is of a type not hitherto found in 
India. It is a cubical mass of basalt measuring 2°50" each way. On each 
of its six sides is a hole or depression about 1" in diameter and :25" in depth. 
The whole form is not unlike an astragalus, or die of the ancients, and will 
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best be explained by fig. 2. The implement fits conveniently into the hand, 
the depressions affording a hold for the fingers, and suggesting its use as a 
many-sided hammer, the faces of which were changed from time to time 
when the pit became inconveniently deep for use. Somewhat similar de. 
pressions may be noticed on the iron mauls used by masons in the present 
day. The hammer, together with two celts, was found in the Banda Dis. 
trict, embedded in the roots of a pipal tree, which in the course of years 
had overgrown them, and the specimens were cut out with some difficulty. 
" Nilsson's Scandinavia" contains a sketch, Plate I, No. 5, of a many-sided 
hammer of a somewhat similar form. 

A flat red quartzite pebble is figured in No. 3. It measures 4:25" in 
length by 3" at the widest part, and is only 1:75" thick. The two ends are 
slightly flattened as shown in the engraving. The upper and lower sides 
exhibit a double groove or notch for the purpose of securing it to a wooden 
handle. On the upper and lower surfaces double cup-marks or depressions 
measuring about '7O” in diameter and nearly “50” in depth. The cup-mark 
depressions are not easily accounted for. Mr. Cockburn is inclined to think 
that they represent the process of forming a complete groove round the 
stone, which has been left unfinished. To me the design appears complete, 
and it would seem as if the end had, at one time, been used for hammering, 
whilst, at some other time, the cup-like depressions bad been utilised. 
Potsibly similar implements, found in other parts of the world, may have 
been already described and explained. 

"Fig. 4 is a nearly circular piece of sandstone measuring 3:50” in diame- 
ter and 2°25” in thickness. The upper and lower portions which were 
originally flat, show a circular depression 1:60" in diameter and :50” deep. 
The sides have been grooved to a depth of :25 of an inch. This implement 
may have been used as a hammer, for though now somewhat broken, it fits 
comfortably enough into the hand, Or, as suggested for stones of a similar 
type, it may have been a sort of rest or stone anvil, on which flint cores were 
split and worked Implements of a somewhat similar description were 
found by Major Mockler in Baluchistan. 

Fig. 5 represents a curiously wrought piece of basalt 3:50" in length 
and 3’ in diameter. It bears the appearance of haviug been split in two, 
either by accident or design. A deep but narrow groove runs through the 
centre, as shown in the sketch. Mr, Cockburn considers it a type of imple- 
ment resembling the single Bola, or modern slang shot, and supposes the 
groove to have been intended for the reception of a thong. Mr, Cockburn 
found a carved figure at Kalinjar, bearing in its hand an implement 
which he considers resembles that now described. At the back the stone 
is a small but curious depression, hardly large enough to have been produced 
by hammering. I am unable to suggest any explanation of its use, 
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Fig. 6, a, b of whieh outline and section are given is a mace-end, 
or ring stone of a type well known in Europe, and of which several speci- 
mens have already been discovered and described in India by Messrs. Ball 
and others, The specimen in question is of quartzite and measures 5:50" 
in diameter and 2:50" in thickness, The central hole is 280” in diameter. 
On either surface, towards the centre it narrows, in the manner shown in the 
section, and characteristic of the working of the implements of this descrip- 
tion found both in India and in Europe. 

Many examples of the type are to be found figured by Evans and 
others in their works on stone implements. Perfect specimens in some 
numbers have been found by Mr. Cockburn and myself, besides a large 
number of fragments. The perfect specimens are generally found under 
trees, deposited there together with celts, but numerous fragments have 
been picked up at the base of bills, on the Kymore plateaux, or in ravines, 
together with fragments of celts and flint chips and other indications 
which usually mark the sites of ancient encampments. Large round pebbles 
with the drilling of the central hole, in a more or less imperfect state, 
have also been found in considerable numbers, indicating that the process 
was troublesome and lengthy. Some exhibit a deep cup-mark or depression 
on either side, others on one side only. They closely resemble the hammer 
stones found in Europe and America, and figured in the various works on 
the subject. In many of these cases, it seems doubtful Whethtr it was 
intended to perforate the stone, which fitted conveniently enough into the 
hand as a hammer. 

Fig. 7 is a four-sided block of diorite 11” in length 2” in breadth and 
2” in thickness. At about 3” from the end it has been ground to a rough 
point. The implement bears all the appearance of having been used as a 
pick or hoe, and is well adapted for grubbing out roots or digging out 
holes. I was originally inclined to think that this instrument may have 
been a stone ploughshare, such as might well have been used in a rude 
state of culture. The fact of the point being unsymmetrical, and the right 
side exhibiting a greater amount of wear than the left, favours this idea. 

Plate XIX, fig. 8 is a long tapering well rounded piece of diorite, 
measuring 9:50" in length 2:60" in diameter at the base and 1” at the top. 
It bears from top to base the marks of the chipping by which it has been 
worked into its present state, The implement has all the appearance of 
having been used as a pestle for pounding grain or other substances,  It* 
may possibly have been used as a stone club. like those of the Merai of the 
New Zealanders, but is rather short for such a purpose. 

An ill-shaped rough polygonal block of tough sandstone measuring 
50” in length by 8” in breadth and 325" in thickness will be seen No. XVIII 
in the collection in Plate XX taken from a photograph. It has not been 
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separately figured. On the sides it has four depressions or holes of an inch 
in diameter and ‘80” in depth. It fits comfortably into the hand, and the 
projection at the top is convenient for the thumb and forefinger. It would 
appear to have been used as a hammer in the same manner as fig. 2 in Plate 
XVIII. The holes seem well adapted for the narrow conical ends of some of 
the celts, many of which bear the marks of hammering on the narrow end, 

Lastly, before passing to the celts, by far the most numerous class in 
the collection, some curious and mysterious stones, found in considerable 
numbers and one of which is figured No. 9, have to be briefly noticed. 
The only suggestion I can make in regard to them is that they had possi- 
bly been used as pivots. It is possible that similar stones may have been 
found in other parts of the world, and that the sketch may be recognized, 
and the use of the implement explained by some of my correspondents into 
whose hands copies of this paper will pass. 

Some specimens were picked up in situ by Mr. Cockburn about 1 mile 
north of the fortress of Bijaygarh, on a stony plateaux that has yielded 
fragment of celts and chert implements, by which it might be inferred that 
they were of considerable antiquity. 

CELTS. 

Celts similar in form to those of Europe and America have, as already 
stated, been found by Mr. Cockburn and myself in very large numbers. It 
is possible. fhat their preservation is partly to be attributed to their form, 
which admits of their being accepted as representing the Mahadeo or Phal- 
lus. Many have doubtless been ploughed up, but the rainfall in this up- 
land country has cut up the soil into innumerable water-courses and 
ravines, and this together with the constant denudation of the soil has left 
exposed many implements which would otherwise have long lain hidden 
beneath the surface. Besides those collected under trees, many celts have 
been found on the surface of the soil, possibly not far from the positions in 
which they had originally been lost. Numbers have been picked out of 
gravel heaps stacked on the sides of roads. Altogether, including those we 
have purchased from natives, who have been employed in the search, the 
number of celts collected by us exceeds 400. 

The largest of these is 12125 in length by 470 in breadth, weighing 
Blbs. 3oz. “The smallest is 2'^50 in length by 2°15 in breadth, and weighs 
810z." The stone selected for the celts is, in the case of the polished ones, 
#diorite of varying degrees of fineness, in some cases nearly approaching 
porphery. A perfectly distinct type, roughly chipped, are of hard black basalt. 
As a rule while those of the one class are thick and show an ovate section, 
the basalt celts are comparatively flat. The basalt weathers differently from " 
the diorito. In rare instances colts of polished sandstone have occurred.. 
The great mass of implements of this material are exceedingly rough pro- 
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ductions, in hard quartzite somewhat resemble Messrs. Bruce and Fooles 
specimens from Southern India, They bave not, however, yet been found 
in positions which would admit of their being classed as palmolithic types, 
though it is quite possible that they may be of an older type than the 
polished celts. * 
In material, in shape, and in manufacture the polished and chipped 
celts of the first two classes closely resemble those found in various parts 
of Europe, America and Australia. This is the verdict of all the Museums 
to which they have been sent. 
> The Count de Limur, the distinguished French Antiquarian, assures me 
in a recent letter, that those sent to him, so closely resemble the celts dug 
out of the tumuli of Carnac and other partaaf Brittany preserved in the 
Museum of the Hotel de Limur, that had the latter not all been marked, he 
would not have been able to distinguish the one from the other. 

The collection may be considered under the classification adopted by 
Evans: 1st, The chipped or rough hewn celts. 2nd, The polished celts. 

Class I. Rough hewn celts of basalt may he further subdivided into three 
ty eA ) Heart-shaped or cordate, rather an uncommon type, te edge alone 
highly polished, and so much rounded as to be almost semicircular. In many 
cases inequalities of the chipping have been partially removed, but in no case 
has the implement itself been entirely polished. (B.) Lanceolate. Long and 

. comparatively narrow and coming to a point at the end, resembling the 
arrow-heads termed “leaf-shaped” in European collections. The side edges 
have the appearance of being serrated, owing to flakes having been taken or 
alternate sides. (C.) Very flat and almost triangular in shape. Implements of 
all these types will be observed in Plate XX which is taken from a photo- 
graph. " 

A rough unfinished celt is given in i, M XIX, figure 10. Fig. Ll repre- 
gents one of the largest, whilst tig. 1215 a selected specimen of the flat 
triangular type. 

| The collection includes a broken basalt celt with a well defined shoul- 

der indicating that this class of implement was handled. 

One or two small basalt celts with the greater portion of the surface 
polished have also been found as far south as Dudhi in South Mirzapore. 
They are about the length of an average forefinger and fit in between the 
finger and thumb, and resemble in shape and size a jade knife, from the lake 

* dwellings of Constance, which the distinguished Dr. Fischer was recently 

good enough to send me. The latter specimen is now in the collection of 
the Indian Museum and may be compared with the Indian types. 
ic. 19 shows an outline drawing of the largest of the polished celts, 





y its length being 12256 by 470 in breadth, and the weight Slbs, 3oz. 
i. It is difficult to conceive how it could have been hafted, so huge are its 
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separately figured. On the sides it has four depressions or holes of an inch 
in diameter and SO” in depth. It fits comfortably into the hand, and the 
projection at the top is convenient for the thumb and forefinger. It would 
appear to have been used as a hammer in the same manner as fig, 2 in Plate 
XVIII. The holes seem well adapted for the narrow conical ends of some of 
the celts, many of which bear the marks of hammering on the narrow end. 

Lastly, before passing to the celts, by far the most numerous class in 
the collection, some curious and mysterious stones, found in considerable 
numbers and one of which is figured No, 9, have to be briefly noticed, 
The only suggestion I can make in regard to them is that they had possi- 
bly been used as pivots. It is possible that similar stones may have been 
found in other parts of the world, and that the sketch may be recognized, 
and the use of the implement explained by some of my correspondents into 
whose hands copies of this paper will pass. 

Some specimens were picked up in situ by Mr. Cockburn about 1 mile 
north of the fortress of Bijaygarh, on a stony plateaux that has yielded 
fragment of celts and chert implements, by which it might be inferred that 
they were of considerable antiquity. 

CELTS. 

Celts similar in form to those of Europe and America have, as already 
stated, been found by Mr. Cockburn and myself in very large numbers. It 
is possible. Chat their preservation is partly to be attributed to their form, 
which admits of their being accepted as representing the Mahadeo or Phal- 
lus. Many have doubtless been ploughed up, but the rainfall in this up- 
land country has cut up the soil into innumerable water-courses and 
ravines, and this together with the constant denudation of the soil has left 
exposed many implements which would otherwise have long lain hidden 
beneath the surface. Besides those collected under trees, many celts have 
been found on the surface of the soil, possibly not far from the positions in 
which they had originally been lost. Numbers have been picked out of 
gravel heaps stacked on the sides of roads. Altogether, including those we 
have purchased from natives, who have been employed in the search, the 
number of celts collected by us exceeds 400. 

The largest of these is 12*-25 in length by 470 in breadth, weighing 
Sis. 3oz. “The smallest is 250 in length by 2'^15 in breadth, and weighs 
3joz.” The stone selected for the celts is, in the case of the polished ones, 
"üiorite of varying degrees of fineness, in. some cases nearly approaching 

porphery. A perfectly distinct type, roughly chipped, are of hard black basalt. 
As a rule while those of the one class are thick and show an ovate section, 
the basalt celts are comparatively flat, The basalt weathers differently from 
the diorito. In rare instances celts of polished sandstone have occurred. 
The great mass of implements of this material are exceedingly rough pro- 
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ductions, in hard quartzite somewhat resemble Messrs. Bruce and Fooles 
specimens from Southern India. They have not, however, yet been found 


in positions which would admit of their being classed as palmolithie types, 


though it is quite possible that they may be of an older type than the 
polished celts. 

In material, in shape, and in manufacture the polished and chipped 
celts of the first two classes closely resemble those found in various parts 
of Europe, America and Australia. This is the verdict of all the Museums 
to which they have been sent. 

The Count de Limur, the distinguished French Antiquarian, assures me 
in a recent letter, that those sent to him, so closely resémble the celts dug 
out of the tumuli of Carnac and other partsof Brittany preserved in the 
Museum of the Hotel de Limur, that had the latter not all been marked, he 
would not have been able to distinguish the one from the other. 

The collection may be considered under the classification adopted by 
Evans: 1st, The chipped or rough hewn celts. 2nd, The polished celts. 

Class I. Rough hewn celts of basalt may he further subdivided into three 
types (A) Heart-shaped or cordate, rather an uncommon type, the edge alone 
highly polished, and so much rounded as to be almost semicircular. In many 
cases inequalities of the chipping have been partially removed, but in no case 
has the implement itself been entirely polished. (B.) Lanceolate. Long and 
comparatively narrow and coming to a point at the end, resambling the 
arrow-heads termed “leaf-shaped” in European collections. The side edges 
have the appearance of being serrated, owing to flakes having been taken OF 
alternate sides. (C.) Very flat and almost triangular in shape. Implements of 
all these types will be observed in Plate XX which is taken from a photo- 
graph. 
A rough unfinished celt is given in Plate XIX, figure 10. Fig. ll repre- 
sents one of the largest, whilst fig. 12 is a selected specimen of the flat 
triangular type. 

The collection includes a broken basalt celt with a well defined shoul- 
der indicating that this class of implement was handled. 

One or two small basalt celts with the greater portion of the surface 
polished have also been found as far south as Dudhi in South Mirzapore. 
They are about the length of an average forefinger and fit in between the 
finger and thumb, and resemble in shape and size a jade knife, from the lake 
dwellings of Constance, which the distinguished Dr. Fischer was recently 
good enough to send me, The latter specimen is now in the collection of 
the Indian Museum and may be compared with the Indian types. 

Fig. 18 shows an outline drawing of the largest of the polished celts, 
its length being 1226 by 4°70 in breadth, and the weight Sihs. 3oz. 
It is difficult to conceive how it could have been hafted, so huge are its 
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proportions. The original polish has not preserved it from the effects 
of the weather, during, perhaps, several hundreds of years, and the stone is 
corroded and pitted on the surface, the material being fine-grained diorite. 

Fig. 14 a polished celt, much weathered is, from its shape, one of the 
most interesting inthe collection. It is 7:5" long by 3:50 broad. On either 
side is a shallow cup-mark or depression, resembling the depressions of the 
celts found in Europe. It is remarkable as having two notches about half 
the distance from the cutting edge. These were evidently made for the 
purpose of binding it to a handle, and the opposite directions of the planes 
of the notches indicate that the binding was carried round and round. In 
Evans’ “Stone Implements,’ p. 9, a similar celt from India is noticed as 
being in the possession of Genl. Pitt-Rivers. The Banda specimen was 
found in a village about one mile from Kirwee. 

The implement illustrated in fig. 15 is a battered and expended celt ofa 
fine-grained diorite, approaching basalt. On either side isa large oval-shaped 
depression, suggesting that the stone, first used as a celt, was utilized 
subsequently as a hammer. Evans in his Ancient Stone Implements of 
Great Britain, fig. 207, notices that in England, it is by no means uncommon 
to find portions of polished celts, which, after the edge has by some 
means been taken away, have been converted into hammers. ‘The specimen 
now figured, closely resembles fig. 168 in Evans’ volume already noticed. 

Fig. 16 is a polished celt of diorite, from Robertsgunge in the Mirzapore 
District, and differs entirely in shape from the celts already figured. The 
side view closely resembles fig. 67 of Evans’ work, a celt found in the bed 
of the 'Thames, London, It bas been blunted at the top, and is almost round 
in seetion until within an inch and a half from the base, where it expands 
slightly, as shown in the sketch. From its cylindrical form it more closely 
resembles a village Mahadeo, and this may account for its having been 
found on a shrine so far east as Robertsgunge. The habit of preserving 
celts under trees is not general in the Mirzapore District, although celts 
must be quite as abundant as in Banda, for Mr. Cockburn and a friend, who 
searched together, found five in a circuit round Kandakote. Two of these 
are of a square type not yet obtained in Banda. 

The collection comprises several long chisel-shaped celts and a vast 
number of tiny immature implements of the same shape as the larger celts 
figured. The latter may either have been hafted or used between the fore- 
finger and thumb. The diorite when ground and polished takes and pre- 
serves, under rough usage, a perfect edge. One of the smaller ones that 
has been fixed into a handle of staghorn, after the manner of those found 
in the Swiss Lake dwellings, bas been sharpened, and I can testify from 
experience, chops wood nearly as efficiently as a small iron axe. 

'The subject will be continued in a later number of the Journal. 
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Notes on the History of Orissa under the Mahommedan, Marátha, 
and English rule.—Hy Jons Beames, B. C. S. 


[These notes were written as Chapter II of a manual of the district of Balasore, | 
of which I was Collector from 1860 to 1873. The work when completed was laid F 
before Sir R. Temple (then Licutenant-Governor of Bengal) in 1875; but for certain 1 
reasons which cannot be hore stated, was not printed. In 1877 I was asked by Mr. a 
Blochmann, then Secretary to the Society, to allow him to print the historical portion 
in the Society's Journal, I was unable to comply with his request at that time, and 
the work was put aside. Recently being engaged in somo researches regarding the 
history of my prosent official charge, the Burdwan Division, I have had occasion to | 
refer to it, and as I do not know of any compilation which gives all the facta therein 
contained, I have thought that it may bo useful to print it] 


There is some reason for believing that for many centuries the 
country between the Kansbans and the Subanrekha was totally uninhabit- 
ed, and covered with jungle.. The legends of the Oriya race render it 
probable that they came into the province through the hills and down 
the Mahanadi, and the characteristics of their language lead me to believe 
that they broke off from the main stream of Aryan immigration some- 
where about Shahabad and Gya. That they are not an offshoot of the 
Bengalis is proved by the fact that their language was already formed as 
we now have it, at a period when Bengali had not yet attained a separate” 
existence, and when the deltaic portion of Bengal was still almost unin- 
habited. So that in fact they could not have sprung from the Bengalis? 
simply because there were then no Bengalis to spring from. 

Numerous as are the allusions in early Oriya history to the north- 
western and western parts of India, and frequent as were their expeditions 
to the south, it is remarkable that there is nowhere in all their annals more 
than an obscure occasional mention of Bengal, and then even as a far-off 
inaccessible place. The similarity between the languages is not by any 
means so great as some Bengali writers have sought to make out, and what 
similarity there is, is due to the fact that they are both dialects of the 
eastern or Mágadhi form of Prákrit. 

The ancient sovereigns of Orissa were great builders and employed 
stone in their works. As the province is not deltaic, but high and rocky, 
these stone buildings would last for ages, and in fact central and southern 
Orissa are full of them. Now it is a remarkable fact that in all northern 
Balasore from the Kansbans to the frontier of Bengal there is not a vestige 
of a single fort, temple, palace or bridge that can be traced or attributed 
to any older period than the sixteenth century. It is hardly possible that 
if this part of the country had been inhabited, the kings and rich men who 
so lavishly spent their wealth in the rest of the province on temples and 
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forts, should not have erected a single stone building in a place where 
stone abounds, 

An additional argument for my view is derived from the existence 
of numerous tenures of a kind originally granted for the purpose of clear- 
ing and settling forest land. These tenures, so numerous in northern 
Balasore, are hardly known south of the Kansbans except in the hills. 

I may also point to the very large number of villages whose names 
begin with the word ** Ban" — forest, including according to one derivation 
Balasore itself, (i. e, Baneshwara, forest-lord,* Sanskrit Vaneswara) and 
to the very marked prevalence of the Kole or aboriginal type among the 
lower classes. 

Stirling's account of Orissa has been long in print, and is so well 

known, that it would be superfluous to repeat what is there said about the 
various dynasties of Orissa. It will have struck many readers of that 
work that often as the towns and regions of the Cuttack and Pooree dis- 
tricts are mentioned in the historical portion, Balasore is hardly ever 
spoken of. One would not of course expect to find it mentioned under 
the name of Balasore, because Balasore as a town is a creation of the Eng- 
lish and quite a modern place, but no other towns, villages, or parganas in 
this part of the province are ever mentioned. Till the arrival of the 
Musalmans, no event in Oriya history took place there, nor is there any 
evidence of its having been more than scantily peopled, if at all. 
e It wil not therefore take long to put together the scattered 
notices that exist during the Hindu and Mubammadan periods. From the 
people themselves not much can be got, the best informed of them cannot, 
with few exceptione, go back further than the sanads granted to their 
ancestors by the provincial governors under Aurangzeb or at furthest Shah 
Jehan, and the majority do not as a rule know who their own great-grand- 
fathers were, and do not care. 

The first of the few notices of any part of this district occurst in 
a speech made by Raja Anang Bhim Deo whoruled in Orissa A. D. 1175— 
1202, in which he informs his courtiers that the kings who had preceded 
bim had ruled from the Kansbans in the north to the Rasikoilah in the 
south, but that he had extended his sway to the Datai Borhi river on the 
north, I cannot find what river is meant, but I presume it to be the 
Subanrekha, which in some parts of its course is still called Dantai. The 
statement that the whole eountry from the Ganges to the Godavery was 


* [The little village of Balasore which afterwards, under English influence, grew 
into the present town, is callod from a temple to Mahadeva Vaneshwara or “Shiva the 
——— probably because the place where his temple stood was covered by dense 
ungles. 

t Stirling's Orissa. p. 109, 
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under this king's rule is clearly fabulous, and arises from the fact that- 
the Godavery is called by Oriyas the “Sin Ganga” or little Ganges, so 
that it became a natural phrase in native adulatory language to say a hing 
reigned from the great to the little Ganges. The area of this tract is 
snid to have been measured at 124 million bigbas, which is unintelligible, 
even with the small bigbas of those days. 

In 1450 we are briefly told that the Mughals came into the 
country, but it is not snid from what quarter, and a prior invasion in 1243 
is evidently a mistake.* The expedition was really to Jajnagar in 
Bengal, a place whose name has been confounded with Jajpore in Orissa. 
In 1457 we find the Mubammadans attacking Orissa from the south in 
conjunction with the Telingas, and the invasion of 1450 was probably from 
the same quarter. The Bhunyans of Garpadda, 15 miles north of 
Balasore, have in their possession a copper-plate grant of the estate which 
they still hold, made to their ancestor Potesar Bhatt by the Raja Pursot- 
tam Deb in 1503. The amount of land granted, 1,108 batis (= 28,160 
acres), is so large that it is evident land was not of much value in northern 
Orissa in those days. : 

The road to Orissa must, however, have been practicable in 1516, 
for in that year, as we know from his life in Bengali, the great reformer 
Chaitanya travelled from Nadiya to Puri and took up his abode there for 
the rest of his days. Probably the district began to be cleared ahd settled 
about this time under the “ Purshetbi" system. Still we have no detajJed 
accounts of it, About this time the Afghans from Bengal, however, 
marched right down to Cuttack itself, and the road which they made or 
used on this and their subsequent expeditions is still to be traced, and is 
known to the villagers as the **Pathán sarak." It runs parallel to the 
present Cuttack Trunk Road but nearer to the hills, and apparently from 
superstitious motives is left uncultivated to this day. 

In 1550 Mukund Deo the last indigenous king of Orissa ascend- 
ed the throne, and we are told of him that his sway extended to Tribeni 
Ghat on the Hugli. He it was in all probability who erected the strong 
chain of forts still standing at Raibanian in the extreme northern corner 
of the district, just opposite the place where the old Pathan road crosses 
the Subanrekha. In 1568 this fort was taken by the terrible Kala Pahar, 
general of the Afghan forces who overran all Orissa, defeated and deposed 
Mukund and obtained possession of the whole province.f 


* See Blochmann in J. A. 8S, B. Vol. XIII, p. 237. 

+ There is somo controversy about this date. Dr. Hunter (Orissa, Vol. IT, p. 10,) 
gives a note founded on materials supplied by my friend, the late Mr. Blochmann, from 
which ho derives the conclusion that the dato 1568 given by the Muhammadan histo- 
rian is correct, ‘This view has received signal confirmation from a discovery of my 
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is thus valuable as elucidating a disputed date in history. 
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Balasore now begins to be more important, The road to Bengal 
was open and the Muhammadan forces passed and repassed and fought 
many battles along it. 

Before entering into the somewhat interesting details of the 
Musalman invasion, settlement and government of Orissa, it will be 
advisable to state briefly the general position of India, 

Akbar ascended the throne in A. D. 1556, aud though very young, 
soon commenced to consolidate bis power. But in all parts of India 
there were Hindu Rájás who had either themselves wielded independent 
power, or whose immediate ancestors had done so. There were also numer- 
ous bands of Mughals and Afghans who, during the unsettled reigns of 
Akbar's predecessors, had penetrated into various distant parts of India in 
search of plunder, or with a view to carving out principalities for them- 
selves by the sword. All these classes were only with extreme difficulty 
and after repeated chastisements reduced to obedience, and the history of 
Akbar's reign is chiefly occupied, as are those of his son and grandson, with 
the accounts of expeditions directed against refractory vassals. 

Of the latter kind were the Afghan adventurers who so long 
held Orissa. In 1567 Sulayman Shah Kirani was viceroy of Bengal, 
he was in fact king in all but name. He it was who sent Kala Pahár 
into Orissa ; the accounts of the histories differ widely as to the date as 
well as the progress of this invasion. From local legends it would appear 
that Mukund Deo, after vainly endeavouring to hold the fort of Raibanian, 
retreated southwards fighting as he went, and was killed at Jájpür. As 
Kala Pabár was an ultra-fanatical Musalman, in the estimation of himself 


own, At Srijanga, a village ten miles south of Balasore, I found on the edge of a 
large tank called the “ Achyuta Sázur'" an upright stone covered with an inscription. 
This stone I removed and set up in the compound of my house at Balasore, where it 
now is. The inscription, as partly decyphered by myself and several Pandits, yields 
the following results: The tank was dug by a Khandait who describes himself as 
“Achyut Baliar Singh son of Daitari Biswal, sole ruler in this region" ; and ho ways 
he erected it when Man Singh, general of Akbar Padshah was in Orissa, in the 4699th 
year of the Kali Yug, in the 1520th year of the Saka era, in the 30th year of tho 
“Yavan bhog” or Musalman invasion, and in the 37th anka or year of tho reign of 
Bam Chandra Dev, first Sudra king of Orissa, Now both tho Yug and the Saka years 
agree in corresponding with A. D. 1608. Consequently if 1598 bo the 30th year of 
Musalman invasion, the first year of that period must bo 1568 as Abul Fazl reckons, 
and not 1558 as Stirling, following the Oriya annalists, puta it, The 37th anka would 


bo the 28th year of Ram Chandra's reign, because in reckoning the anka, the first two 


years and every year that has a 6 ora O in it aro omitted, wo must thus omit tho 
years 1, 2, 6, 10, 16, 20, 26 and 30. This takes us back to 1570 as the year of Ram 

s nocession, which leaves 1569 to represent the poriod of anarchy when thore 
nns Kine NAG ia the pakira suptiisi. This discovery of the Srijanga stono 
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and his followers any one of them who was slain in battle with the Hindds 
was entitled to be considered a martyr. Accordingly we find there must 
have been a battle at Garbpada, for there lies buried one of KÁálá Pahár's 
officers with the title of Shahid or “ martyr." His name was Hitam Khán, 
and a grant of rentfree land of 138 bighas is enjoyed by the Garhpada 
Bhuyans on condition of keeping up his shrine. At Bastah lies another, 
Sháh Husayni Shahid, at Ramchandarpur south of Garbpadda is a third 
Muhammad Kbán Shahid, and at Remnah a fourth Gulab Shah Shahid, 
from whom also the large bazar of Shabji Patna takes its name, We can 
thus trace Kala Pabár all through the district by the tombs of his slain 
Captains. He left à number of his turbulent followers in Orissa and re- 
turned to Bengal where he was killed in battle. A great number of these 
lawless adventurers settled at Kasba, a suburb of Balasore, and at Bba- 
drakh and Dhámnagar, where their descendants are still to be found. 

In 1574 Daüd Khan, the king of Bengal, being driven out of that 
province by the forces of the Emperor Akbar under Munim Khan, fled to 
Orissa and remained hovering backwards and forwards between Cuttack 
and Jellasore for some time. At last Munim Kbán with a large force, 
accompanied by the celebrated Raja Todar Mal marched down through 
Midnapore on him. The armies met on the north bank of the Subanrekha 
near the village of Tukaroi and the battle took place on the 3rd March 
1575.* Munim Kbán was victorious and Dáud fled to Bhadrakh. The place 
where the battle was fought is well known to the villagers and is still 
called Mughalmári (the Mughal's slaughter). It runs westward for some 
six miles from the present Jellasore dak bungalow towards the river. 
Todar Mal pursued Daud to Bhadrakh, but Daud did not wait to be caught. 
He fled to Cuttack and got into the fort there and garrisoned it strongly. 
The Imperial forces, however, attacked and took it, and Daud then sub- 
mitted to the Emperor. Munim Khán returned to Bengal, where he and 
many of his officers died of fever said to have been contracted in Orissa, 
but more probably due to their own imprudence in taking up their resi- 
dence in the pestilential jungles of Gaur. 

After the submission of Dáud he was left in possession of central 
Orissa as far north as the Baitarani, but the territory now comprised in 
the Balasore district was annexed to the Subah of Bengal,f and two Thana- 

* Bee Blbchmann, Aín, Vol. I, p. 375. 

¢ In the Ain Akbari it is indeed assorted that the whole of Orissa was on this 
occasion subjugated and added to the Subah of Bengal. It is described aa divided into 
Sirkara like other Subahs, Sirkar Jalesar (Jellasore) includes the greater part of the 
present district of Midnapore. ‘The other Sirkárs are Bhadrak, Katak (Cuttack), 
Kalinga Dandpát, and Raj Mahindrah (Rajamundry), but no details are given of the 
two last, and it is well known that thoy were not subject to the Empire, (Ain Akbari 
by Blochmann, Persian text, Vol. LI, p. 209). 
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dars were appointed, one at Jellasore, the otherat Bhadrakh. Balasore itself 
was not a place of importance in those days. After the death of Munim 
Khan the reins of authority became relaxed, and Daud came up into Bala- 
sore and marched into Bengal. The Alfgbáus of Orissa were for many 
years in a characteristically Afghan state of riot and quarrelling, and 
Balasore, lying as it does between Cuttack and the Bengal frontier, was 
often the battle-field between the rulers of the two provinces. None of 
the battles were, however, very decisive, nor are there any traces of the 
battle-fields still remaining, though many villages and market places with 
Musalman names in various parts of the distriet testify to the settlement 
of Afghan and Mughal invaders. 

In 1582 Kutla Khan, the Afghan leader, who since Daud's death 
had been the virtual ruler of Orissa, marched through Balasore against the 
Subahdár of Bengal, and advanced as far as Burdwan, where in 1583 he 
was defeated by Sadik Khan. At that time the sway of the Afghans of 
Orissa extended with a few exceptions as far as the Ripnardyan river, but 
after this victory they were beaten back, and retreated to Cuttack, leaving 
Balasore as far as the Baitarani river for a time unmolested, 

Kutlüá Khin died in 1590, and his sons being minors sued for 
peace and agreed to surrender the temple of Jaganáth and the sacred 
domain or * khetra" tothe Emperor. The Governor of Bengal at this 
fime was Mája Man Singh, who as a Hindú was highly pleased at rescuing 
the holy city from the hands of the infidels who had long exercised a cruel 
and tyrannous sway over the priests. 

Two years later, however, the treacherous Afgbáns again seized 
Jaganáth and this roused Mán Singb's wrath, and in a great battle fought 
in 1592 on the northern bank of the Subanrekha, probably on the same 
site as Munim Khán's victory at Tukaroi or Mughalmari, he utterly crush- 
ed the Afghans and took possession once more of Orissa, The rebels were 
turned out of Jellasore and fled to Cuttack where they shut themselves up 
in the strong fort of Sarang Garh, three miles south of the city. Mán Singh 
soon after besieged and took Sarang Garh, and received the submission of 
the Afgháns. 

Sultan Khusrau, grandson of Akbar and son of Jahangir was named 
Viceroy of Orissa, but he never visited the province, his appointment being 
probably merely honorary. 

Man Singh having gone to Agra to pay his respects to the Em- 
peror, the Afghans under "Usman Khin again rose in 1598 and collected a 
large force at Bhadrakh, where they defeated the Imperial troops under 
Maha Singh, occupied a great portion of western Bengal, and again obtained 
possession of Balasore as far as the Subanrekha. Man Singh, however, 
again returned aud defeated "Usman at Sherpur 'Atai north of Burdwan. 
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‘Usman as usual retired to Cuttack, where he was not pursued. In all 
these constant advances and retreats, the Afgháns seem always to have 
regarded Bhadrakh as their frontier. Jellasore was the frontier of the 
Imperialists, and the intermediate country was a debateable ground over 
which both parties fought at their pleasure. I mention this fact as con- 
firming what I have said on a previous page,*that central and northern 
Balasore even down to so late a period as this, contained no towns of impor- 
tance but was scantily peopled and not worth fighting for. 

For eleven years ‘Usman Khan ruled at Cuttack, but does not 
seem to have exercised much sway over Balasore, as he never during that 
time eame into collision with the Imperial garrison at Jellasore, which he 
could not have failed to have done had he ventured so far north. In 1611, 
however, he appears to have begun aggressions once more, and encamped 
on the banks of the Subanrekha again with an army of 20,000 horse and 
defied the Emperor's forces. After a fierce encounter which from the 
accounts given by the native historians appears to have taken place among 
the marshes near Rajghat on the southern side of the river, "Usman was 
shot in the head and died. His troops fled in disorder and Shujáat Khán, 
the leader of the Mughals, entered the province as a conqueror and annexed 
it finally to the Empire. 

Orissa now enjoyed peace for five years under the able govern- 
ment of Ibrahim Kho, and it is from this epoch that we daft tlm rise of 
Balasore as a commercial town. The district produces rice in abundance, 
and when the Afghans ceased to desolate it, it rapidly recovered and began 
to export. The weavers of Balasore whose cloths were long so celebrated 
now begin to be heard of, and it was not many years later than this date 
that the English established themselves as traders in the district. 

In 1621 Prince Khurram son of the Emperor Jehangir (subse- 
quently Emperor under the title of Shah Jahan) invaded Orissa through 
the hills, turned out Ahmad Beg, the governor of the province, and after 
appointing Kuli Khin in bis place pushed on through Balasore into 
Bengal. He does not seem to have stayed long in Orissa, though his 
rebellion lasted a long time in Bengal and Behar. Orissa does not appear 
to have suffered in any way from the change of governors, nor is there 
anything further to be gleaned from the Persian historians save a string 
of successive governors. We learn incidentally that the cultivation of the 
soil was increasing and was further promoted by the grant of many mili- 
tary jagirs to old soldiers of the Empire. One of these Jagirs was established 
at Dbamnagar where the descendants of the original grantees still live, and 
a populous Musalman colony has sprung up. It was during this period as 
will Je seen hereafter that the English obtained from the Emperor Sháh 
Jah£n a firman empowering them to open factories at Pipli and Balasore. 
LI 
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In the time of Mir Taki Khan, who was Naib of Shujauddin, 
Nawab of Bengal, all that part of the Sirkar of Jellasore lying north of the 
Subanrekha was transferred to Bengal, thus making that river the northern 
boundary of Orissa. It is much to be wished that this well defined boun- 
dary bad been adhered to ever since. Taki Khan ruled Orissa from 1725 
to 1734. He was a bigotted Musalman, and in his time the Rája of 
Khurda found or affected to find it necessary to carry off the idol of 
Jaganáth to the hills beyond the Chilka. All pilgrimage was in conse- 
quence put a stop to, and the revenues of the province greatly injured. 
Taki Khan lies buried in the Kadam Rasül at Cuttack, but the local tradi- 
tions of Balasore represent him as having spent much of his time in that 
town. He built the masonry tank, and reservoir and the mosque and 
gardens known as the Kadam Rasul in Balasore.* He is also said to have 
bad a hunting palace at Remna five miles from Balasore under the Nilgiri 
Hills, a place still abounding with game, and whose name (Sanskrit Rama- 
na—a place of sport, or hunting-ground) supports the legend. There are 
still at Remna extensive ruins of Muhammadan tombs and buildings. Taki 
Khan is well remembered in Balasore, and his character for piety stands 
high. A curious legend is current that the Vaishnava, Nandhá Gosain, 
whose temple is in Malikáspur a suburb of the town, was in the habit of 
making a great noise with drums and cymbals while celebrating his kir- 
‘tans of relfgious ceremonies. The Nawab's devotions being disturbed by 
this noise, he ordered it to be stopped. That evening when the naubat, or 
beating of drums at sunset was about to take place, none of the drums 
would sound, and this state of things continued till the Nawab withdrew 
his prohibition from Nandba Gosain, when the drums again sounded as 
usual. 

In 1734 Murshid Kuli Khan was appointed governor of Orissa, 
and with him came as his Dewan the infamous Mir Habib who afterwards 
betrayed the province to the Marathas. ‘The first thing Murshid did was 
to induce the Brahmans to bring back to Puri the idol of Jagannath which 
had been carried off for safety to the hills across the Chilka. By this step 
the revenues of the province were at once immensely increased, as the 
stream of pilgrims, which had for some time ceased owing to the disappear- 
ance of the object of their worship, now set in again, and the tax on them 
is said to have risen from a nominal sum to nine lakhs per annum. In 
1740 Ali Verdi Kbán became Governor of Bengal and made himself 
virtually independant of the Emperor, whose power had been much shaken. 


“footstep of the Prophet’ from being supposed to contain some relics of Muhammad 
brought from Mecca, 
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by the invasion of Nadir Shah and the sack of Delhi. The Governor of 
Orissa refused to obey Ali Verdi, and the latter marched against him. The 
two armies met at Balasore and the native account is so precise that I am 
able to identify the exact spot where the battle took place. It is about a 
mile north of the Civil Station where a long ridge of high land, then 
clothed with woods, slopes down into the marshes between the Nuninjori 
and the Burhabalang rivers near the villages of Haripur and Dohopara.* 
The river surrounds this land on three sides, and in so strong a position 
Murshid might long have defied his adversary, who being cut off from the 
town could get no provisions and was in much distress.  Murshid's son-in- 
law, however, rashly moved out to attack the Nawab, and the result was a 
complete victory for the latter. Murshid and his party got on board a 
ship at Balasore and fled by sea to Masulipatam. The Raja of Rattanpur 
with much promptness carried off Murshid's women and children from 
Cuttack and delivered them to him in the south before Ali Verdi could 
come up. 

Sayid Ahmad, the Nawab's nephew, was made Governor, and ren- 
dered himself very unpopular by his tyranny. At last the people of Cut- 
tack rose ngainst bim and recalled Murshid Kuli. He would not come 
himself, but sent his son-in-law Bakir Khan, who was, however, conquered 
again on the banks of the Mahanadi in 1741 by Ali Verdi, who appointed 
Masum Khan Governor of Orissa. He thinking all danger not at*an end, 
disbanded his troops who mostly returned to their own homes, and content; 
ed bimself with an escort of five thousand horse and some infantry re- 
cruited in the province. In this defenceless state was Orissa, when a great 
calamity occurred which entirely changed the whole current of its bistory, 
and introduced the darkest and bitterest period of suffering that the 
harrassed and wasted province has ever known. 

tin the month of February 1743 (Phalgun 1150) the Marathast 
from Berar entered the province of Orissa. After the defeat of Murshid 
Kuli Khán by Ali Verdi Khán at Balasore in 1740, the traitor Mir Habib- 
ullah, dewan of the former, had secretly invited the Marathas to attack 


* To tho traveller approaching Balasore from the north through the centre of 
Murshid's position along the Calcutta Trunk Road the suitability of this particular 
spotfora camp ofdefence is very strikingly apparent, Balasore town and station 
lie along this high ridge with the swampy Nuniajori winding at its foot and the river 
just beyond. 

t The historical detaila here given are derived principally from Grant Duff's 
History of the Mahrattas; the minor and local details from native tradition and the 
records of the Balasore office. 

4 I write this word as tho natives themselves do acre] Maráthá, the common 

spelling Mabratta is incorrect. 
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In the time of Mir Taki Khan, who was Naib of Shujauddin, 
Nawab of Bengal, all that part of the Sirkar of Jellasore lying north of the 
Subanrekha was transferred to Bengal, thus making that river the northern 
boundary of Orissa. It is much to be wished that this well defined boun- 
dary bad been adhered to ever since. Taki Khan ruled Orissa from 1725 
to 1734. He was a bigotted Musalman, and in bis time the Raja of 
Khurda found or affected to find it necessary to carry off the idol of 
Jaganáth to the hills beyond the Chilka, All pilgrimage was in conse- 
quence put a stop to, and the revenues of the province greatly injured. 
Taki Khan lies buried in the Kadam Rasil at Cuttack, but the local tradi- 
tions of Balasore represent him as having spent much of his time in that 
town. He built the masonry tank, and reservoir and the mosque and 
gardens known as the Kadam Rasul in Balasore,* He is also said to have 
bad a hunting palace at Remna five miles from Balasore under the Nilgiri 
Hills, a place still abounding with game, and whose name (Sanskrit Rama- 
ya=a place of sport, or hunting-ground) supports the legend. There are 
still at Remna extensive ruins of Muhammadan tombs and buildings. Taki 
Khan is well remembered in Balasore, and his character for piety stands 
high. A curious legend is current that the Vaishnava, Nandbá Gosain, 
whose temple is in Malikáspur a suburb of the town, was in the habit of 
making a great noise with drums and cymbals while celebrating his kir- 
‘tans of religious ceremonies. The Nawab's devotions being disturbed by 
this noise, he ordered it to be stopped. That evening when the naubat, or 
beating of drums at sunset was about to take place, none of the drums 
would sound, and this state of things continued till the Nawab withdrew 
his prohibition from Nandba Gosain, when the drums again sounded as 
usual, 

In 1734 Murshid Kuli Kbán was appointed governor of Orissa, 
and with him came as his Dewan the infamous Mir Habib who afterwards 
betrayed the province to the Marathas. The first thing Murshid did was 
to induce the Brahmans to bring back to Puri the idol of Jagannath which 
had been carried off for safety to the hills across the Chilka. By this step 
the revenues of the province were at once immensely increased, as the 
stream of pilgrims, which had for some time ceased owing to the disappear- 
ance of the object of their worship, now set in again, and the tax on them 
is said to have risen from a nominal sum to nine lakhs per annum. In 
1740 Ali Verdi Khán became Governor of Bengal and made himself 


virtually independant of the Emperor, whose power had been much sbaken - 


* Probably so named in imitation of that in Cuttack, which derives ite namo 
“ footstep na sed from being supposed to contain sama relios of Muhammad 
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by the invasion of Nadir Shah and the sack of Delhi. The Governor of 
Orissa refused to obey Ali Verdi, and the latter marched against him. The 
two armies met at Balasore and the native account is so precise that I am 
able to identify the exact spot where the battle took’ place. It is about a 
mile north of the Civil Station where a long ridge of high land, then 
clothed with woods, slopes down into the marshes between the Nuniajori 
and the Burhabalang rivers near the villages of Haripur and Dohopara.* 
The river surrounds this land on three sides, and in so strong a position 
Murshid might long have defied his adversary, who being cut off from the 
town could get no provisions and was in much distress. Murshid's son-in- 
law, however, rashly moved out to attack the Nawab, and the result was a 
complete victory for the latter. Murshid and his party got on board a 
ship at Balasore and fled by sea to Masulipatam. ‘The Raja of Rattanpur 
with much promptness carried off Murshid's women and children from 
Cuttack and delivered them to him in the south before Ali Verdi could 
come up. 

Sayid Ahmad, the Nawab's nephew, was made Governor, andren- 
dered himself very unpopular by his tyranny. At last the people of Cut- 
tack rose against him and recalled Murshid Kuli. He would not come 
himself, but sent his son-in-law Bakir Khan, who was, however, conquered 
again on the banks of the Mahanadi in 1741 by Ali Verdi, who appointed 
Masum Khan Governor of Orissa. He thinking all danger not atan end, 
disbanded his troops who mostly returned to their own homes, and content; 
ed himself with an escort of five thousand horse and some infantry re- 
cruited in the province, In this defenceless state was Orissa, when a great 
calamity occurred which entirely changed the whole current of its history, 
and introduced the darkest and bitterest period of suffering that the 
harrassed and wasted province has ever known, 

tin the month of February 1743 (Phalgun 1150) the Marathast 
from Berar entered the province of Orissa. After the defeat of Murshid 
Kuli Khan by Ali Verdi Khan at Balasore in 1740, the traitor Mir Habib- 
ullah, dewan of the former, had secretly invited the Marathas to attack 


* To the traveller approaching Balasore from the north through the centre of 
Murshid's position along the Calcutta Trunk Road the suitability of this particular 
spot for a camp ofdefence is very strikingly apparent. Balasore town and station 
lic along this high ridge with the awampy Nuniajori winding at its foot and the river 
just beyond. 

t Tho historical details here given are derived principally from Grant Duff's 
History of the Mahrattas; the minor and local details from native tradition and the 
records of the Balasore office, 

1 I write this word as the natives thomsolves do qeraq Maráthé, the common 
spelling Mabrulta is incorrect. 
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Orissa. At this time Raghoji Bhonsla was ruler of Berar holding his court 
at Nagpur. Habib's negociations were made in the first instance with 
Ehaskar Pandit or Pant (as the Marathas corrupt the word) Dewan of 
Raghoji. With his master's permission Bhaskar Pant made an attack 
upon Behar in the first instance with twelve thousand horse and got as far 
as Pachet, before Ali Verdi could get up from Orissa to oppose him. A 
battle was fought at Katwa in which the Marathas were victorious, and 
Mir Habib having been (probably on purpose) taken prisoner, at once \ 
installed himself as Bhaskar's adviser, and enabled him to take possession 
of the town of Hugli, and subsequently to overrun the country as far as 
Midnapore. Ali Verdi, however, was not discouraged, he again attacked 
the Marathas and drove them through Midnapore, skirmishing as they 
retreated as far as Balasore. Here they made a stand, and a battle took 
place on the high land now occupied by the Civil station of Balasore, a 
little to the south of the camp of Murshid Kuli mentioned in a preceding 
paragraph. The result of the battle was unfavourable to the Marathas, 
for they retreated on Cuttack, taking the opportunity, however, of plunder- 
ing everything they could lay hands on as they went. From Cuttack 
they retreated through the hills to Berar. 

Immediately on their return to Nagpore, Raghoji Bhonsla him- 
self resolved to make an attack on Bengal and marched at once. He 
arrived at a place between Katwa and Bardwan, but the Maratha Peshwa 
Balaji Rao having been incited by the Emperor of Delhi to restrain his 
turbulent feudatory, had marched through Allahabad, Patna and Bhagal- 
pur, effected a junction with Ali Verdi Khan at Murshidabad and bore 
down on Raghoji. The latter having no mind to come to open blows 
with the Minister of his nominal sovereign, retreated but was overtaken 
and defeated, after which with the remnant of his forces he marched 
again through Balasore, plundering and destroying as be went, back to 
Berar. 

Into the confused history of Maratha polities in those days it is t 
not necessary to enter. Suffice it to say that Raghoji Bhonsla was, next 
to the Peshwa, the most powerful Maratha noble of the time, and shortly 
after his return to his capital he marched on Sattara, and extorted from 
the puppet Raja a deed by which, while the rest of the countries under 
Maratha rule, or rather misrule, were retained by the Peshwa, to Raghoji 
himself were assigned the revenues of Oudh, Behar, Bengal and Orissa. 
The Raja was possibly giving away a good deal more than he possessed, 
but that did not much matter, Raghoji’s horsemen, with their long spears, 
might be trusted to settle the rest. 

In the cold weather of 1744 Raghoji sent an army of 20,000 
horse into Orissa apparently by way of Sambhalpur. Ali Verdi met them in 
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Midnapore and being unable to cope with them in the field proposed 
negociations. He invited to an entertainment Bhaskar Pant, Ali Karawal 
and the principal officers, and there murdered them. The army retreated 
in confusion through Balasore and were much harassed by the peasantry 
who maintained a guerrilla warfare and cut off all stragglers without 
mercy," 

In 1745 Raghoji took his revenge. Marching down upon Cuttack 
in November, he overran the country probably as far as the Subanrekha, 
and refused to leave unless he was paid three krores of rupees. He then 
advanced to Katwa, but the indomitable Ali Verdi met him there and de- 
feated him, on which he returned to Berar without his money, but 
plundering as usual on the way. 

Raghoji was now, fortunately for Balasore and Orissa, engaged 
in wars and intrigues on his own side of the country for some time. In 
the immediately succeeding years he appears to have left Orissa pretty 
much to itself, though stray bands of Marathas made their appearance 
from time to time in 1748 and 1749; but in 1750 Janoji Bhonsla, son of 
old Raghoji, was sent into Orissa with Mir Habib and the two commenced 
their old system of plunder and extortion. In 1750 Ali Verdi lost all 
hope of resisting the marauders and gave up to them the whole province 
south of the Subanrekha as well as the Pargana of Pattáspur north of 
that river. The Marathas were to hold the province as security for the 
chauth or tribute always claimed by them from conquered provinces, 

Stirling speaks of a second invasion which occurred in 1753, but 
this seems doubtful. Atany rate it could not have been led by Janoji, 
for Raghoji died in that year, and Janoji was busy in securing his 
succession to the hereditary office of Sena Sahib or Commander-in-Chief 
and was at Puna for that purpose during the greater part of the year. 

In the year 1751, during Janoji's occupation of Orissa, the traitor 
Habib met his deserts. Janoji charged him with embezzlement and 
made him prisoner in his camp at Garhpada, a large and important village 
on the borders of Moharbhanj, 15 miles north of Balasore, and still the 
seat of a respectable family of zemindars. Habib was indignant at being 
confined, and with a few followers tried to eseape, and the guards placed 
over him backed him to pieces. The place, where his camp was pitched, 
is still known as Habibganj. It is a small bazar and village in Pargana 
Garhpada. 

There is nothing further at this period specially relating to 
Balasore, In 1755 the whole province was finally and conclusively made 


* Ono is glad to see the Oriya peasantry showing somo little spirit on this occa- 
sion, It would have been better for them had they don? so oftenor. 
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over to the Marathas at the request of the zemindars of Midnapore and 
Burdwan in exchange for 4 lakhs of the“ chauth", the remainder to be 
paid from Bengal. Janoji's attention was engrossed by more exciting 
events in his own country, and he contented himself with getting as much 
money as he could out of the province and leaving it to be governed by 
his officers as they chose. The northern limit of Orissa was at this time 
not as is generally stated at the Subanrekha, but included Pataspur and 
Bhograt. 

The oppression of the Marathas has often been written about. To 
this day the peasant's name for anarchy and oppression is “ Maratha 
Amal.” Janoji Bhonsla died in 1773, and was succeeded by his brother 
Sabaji, who ruled till 1775, when he was slain in battle by Madhoji his 
brother, who succeeded him as regent for his own son Raghoji II who had 
been adopted by Janoji and named his successor. 

Before continuing the history of Balasore under the Marathas 
it will be interesting to collect the scattered notices of their presence in 
Orissa as it affected the then growing power of the English. Our 
countrymen as will be stated more in detail in the next section, had for 
more than a century been in possession of factories and trading-posts in 
Orissa.* The chief of these were at Balasore and Pipli on the Su- 
banrekha of which more hereafter. The first entry in the Government 
Yecordsms dated 25th February 1748, and records the alarm caused by the 
Marathas, then encamped at Katwa in Burdwan and threatening Mur- 
#bidabad. On the same date Mr. Kelsall, Resident at Balasore, suggests 
the sending of the post by mounted postmen as faster than runners. 
The Marathas were in great force in the Santhal Pergunnahs and all over 
lower Bengal, and took a fort on the site of the present Botanical Gardens, 
The Nawab sends a hint to the English to the effect that they should 
drive away these marauders who had plundered the Company's fleet of 
boats laden with silk from Casimbazar. 

In August of the same year, Mr. Kelsall again writes from Balasore 
that the “ Morattoes Horse” had attacked the factory of Balramgarhi 
at the mouth of the Balasore river, but had been repulsed by the Nawab 
who had pursued them into Cuttack. 

In May 1749 the Nawab was at Cuttack, the Marathas had fled, 
but were expected to return the next year, which, as we have seen, they did 
under Janoji. There were still, however, parties of them hanging about 
Diamond Harbour and the lower reaches of the river. They seem to have 
given the English a wide berth, though the timid Bengalis could make no 


* Selections from the records of the G | i X 1A 
— ees | Government of India, by Rev. J. Long 
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stand against them. The Marathas were not blood-thirsty, their object. 
was plunder, but of that they were insatiable, Too contemptuous of the 
Oriyus to take any great precautions, they seem to have wandered about 
in small bands stripping the country bare as they went. 

In 1750 with Janoji's return matters grew worse and we find Mr, 
Kelsall reporting that, owing to the disturbances in the country, he 


could not * purchase any ready money goods, as the weavers or greater . 


part of them have been obliged to abscond.” 

Stirling would appear to be correct as to an invasion in 1753, 
(though I do not think Janoji himself could have been with it), for the 
Resident at Balasore writes from Balramgarhi on Ist February of that year 
in a very desponding tone—‘‘ Weavers at Balasore complain of the great 
scarcity of rice and provisions of all kinds occasioned by the devastation 
of the Mahrattas, who, 600 in number, after plundering Balasore bad gone 
to the Nellegreen (Nilgiri?) hills; several weavers have brought their 
looms into the factory, and the few who remain declare they sball be 
obliged to quit the place. Desires he will send him 1500 or 2000 maunds 
of rice on the Honorable Company’s account.” 

The residency at Cuttack does not seem to have been established 
till 1757, nearly a hundred years later than Balasore ; for there is a letter 
dated 24th July of that year from Mr. Jobn Bristow urging that he be 
allowed to hoist the Company's flag there. Againin 1759 Mr." Gray is 
directed to stay at Cuttaek as long as he can with safety to himself, te. 
keep the Government informed of the proceedings of the ** Morattoes.” 

Even so late as 1760 the English do not seem to have contem- 
plated that the Marathas would permanently retain Orissa, though one 
would have thought that they must have heard of the treaty in 1755, in 
spite of which * Mr. John Burdett at Balasore requests to be allowed to 
keep the spies allowed for that Factory, while the Marathas remain in the 
country, otherwise it will be impossible for him to acquaint us with their 
motions." (March 27.) 

It appears in fact that the Marathas were bad neighbours, and not 
careful to confine themselves within their treaty boundaries. Long 
after 1755 the Burdwan Raja collected and kept up troops from fear of 
them and “ Gawsib Singh the Jellasore zamadar, a man of great valour” 
was sent into Midnapore to protect the ryots. Pattaspore being in the 
hands of the Marathas, Jellasore mnst have been a very exposed position, 
a long narrow strip in fact of the Nawab's territory stretching far down 
into the country held by the Marathas, and consequently exposed to in- 
roads from them. The collection of troops by the Bardwan Raja was 
probably simply a feint and was seen through, and he was ordered to dis- 
band them. Sheo Bhat Sántra was the first Maratha Subadar of Orissa, 
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and he it is who is alluded to in the Proceedings of 25th February 1760 
as “Shubuts having entered this Province with a party of Marathas and 
commenced hostilities against us." The people of Balasore have no dis- 
tinetly historical facts to relate of this period ; all they know is, that bands 
of * Bargis," as the Maratha horse were called, were always wandering 
about the country, fighting and plundering under pretext of collecting 
revenue. The zamindars and khandaits were turbulent and refractory, 
and it is astonishing how little influence the Marathas seem to have had 
over them. 

In 1761 we hear of the troops of “Shah Bhut" coalescing with 
the Rájas of Birbhum and Bardwan, and subsequently returning to 
Balasore by way of Midnapore. It appears from Proceedings of Septem- 
ber 17, 1761 that Sheo Bhat considered himself entitled to take posses- 
sion of Midnapore, and to ravage Bengal whenever he did not get his 
chauth, and the English therefore resolve on that date to “ set on foot 
an expedition against Cuttack," the Nawab to pay the cost by an assign- 
ment on the revenues of Jellasore and Cuttack. "The omission of all men- 
tion of Balasore shews that it bad still no importance in the Revenue De- 
partment. The old division into the Sirkars of Jellasore, Bhadrakh, and 
Cuttack was evidently still in foree. Sheo Bhat bad at this time forcibly 
annexed the chauth of Midnapore to that of Cuttack and was deaf to the 
"Nawab's s remonstrances. Mr. Johnstone the Company's Resident at Mid- 
wapore was beseiged in * Midnapore house" 14 days by Sheo Bhat at 
the head of a large force, and made a gallant defence. This roused the 
Caleutta Committee and they suggested to the Nawab that the war 
should be carried into the enemies’ country by an expedition to Cuttack, 
which would have the effect of securing to him “the total ancient 
possessions of the Soobahs of Bengal" and be“ a considerable addition to 
his revenues and a firm barrier against future incursions of the Marathas.” 
They wrote at the same time to the Bombay Committee urging them to 
make a simultaneous attack on the Marathas from their side. 

Nothing, however, came of this, owing to the Nawab's unwilling- 
ness to act. In 1763 there is a letter from the Governor at Balasore to 
one * Moonshee Gholam Mustapha" directing bim to warn Sheo Bhat 
that in case of his continuing to oppress the ryots “ the army that is just 
arrived from Madras" would be sent against him, and the town of 
Cuttaek taken from him. In 1764 Sheo Bhat was turned out, and 
Bhawani Pandit appointed in his place. On the Sth October the latter 
writes n threatening letter stating that the former Nawab's negociations 

concerning the chauth were never brought to an issue without the ap- 
proach of an army. Unfortunately the extracts in Mr, Long's book are ar- 
ranged chronologically, so that we never get the full thread of any one series 
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of transactions. I cannot say therefore what was the result of this letter, 
but as the English on their part had their hands full at this time with 
their quarrel with the Nawab, their inaction is perhaps sufficiently ac- 
counted for. 

There is, however, great dearth of information about the internal 
affairs of Balasore at this time, On 4th December comes another letter 
from Bhawani Pandit stating that two years before the zamindars of 
Moharbbanj and Nilgiri had plundered the inhabitants of some parts of 
Balasore and entered into a confederacy with Bhaskar Pandit, faujdar of 
that place, whom they had carried off into Nilgiri and kept there, so that 
no revenue had been received from him for two years. "This is hardly to 
be reconciled with the fact that two years earlier Sheo Bhat and his 
cavalry had been ravaging Midnapore and Jellasore. The gleanings 
remaining after Sheo Bhat, for the Nilgiri zamindar to pick up, must have 
been scant enough. One wonders after so many years of plundering what 
there could have been left for any one to take. Bhawani writes again on 
the 27th to say, he had come to the neighbourhood of Jellasore with his 
troops, but as the Mabarája (Janoji) had always been desirous to do 
“ what is most beneficial for the poor inhabitants of the country" (! !) he 
bad ordered his officers not to enter either Jellasore or Midnapore, 80 as to 
avoid any breach with the English. All tbis while Sbeo Bhat was still in 
Orissa exciting the zamindars and paiks to resist the new Governer Bhawan? 
Pandit. The Rája of Kanika whose territories lay partly.in Balasore and 
partly in Cuttack was notorious for the disturbances he kept up. He an 
his paiks were conspicuous then, and as we shall see for forty years after, 
for their oppression and general unruliness. 

The Court of Directors in 1764 express their great pleasure at 
learning that the proposed expedition against the Marathas in Balasore 
and Cuttack had been given up as “ conquests are not our aim.” They 
little foresaw what an amount of conquests would soon be forced on them 
by circumstances ! 

The Marathas were now, however, on good terms with the Eng- 
lish, and in February 1764 there was a good deal of correspondence. 
Three residents were appointed, Mr. Marriott at Balasore, Mr. Hope at 
Cuttack, and Mr, Moore at Malood; their chief business was to keep open 


the communication between Calcutta and Madras, and on one occasion 


mention is made of sending letters by this route to Bombay, a project 
frequently revived in subsequent times. A letter was also written to 
“ Bauskir Pandit, Fauzdar of Ballasore" (probably the Bhaskar Pandit 
mentioned above) requesting him to assist Mr. Marriott who was to live 
at the Company's Factory; and another curious letter to “ Chumina Sen, 
Chief at Cuttack” requests him to give strict orders to the zamindars to 
K K 
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provide “oil and mushauls, tom-toms and pike-men de. according to 
custom." The tem-tome were to be beaten to frighten away tigers which i 
infested the jungles through which the road passed, a significant hint as to 4 
the desolate state of the country in those daya. 

At the end of this year, however, we again hear from Midnapore 
and Balasore of threatening bodies of Maratha horse on the Balasore 
frontier, to check whom it was thought advisable to despatch a small force 
under Major Champion to garrison Midnapore. Janoji appears about this 
time to have sent a force of 5,000 cavalry to take possession of Midna- ` 
pore, 3 

We now come to the acquisition by the Company of the Dewany. 
The Directors in 1767 agree to pay to the Marathas all arrears of 
chauth on eondition of the cession of Orissa, and negociations were in 
consequence opened with Janoji to this end. A vakil, one Udaipuri Gosain, 
was appointed by Janoji to treat with the Bengal Council, and the amount 
wos fixed at 13 lakhs of rupees. The vakil, however, pretended that he had 
no authority to deliver up the province to the English, and there the 
matter seems to have rested for the time being. 

From this point there is little more to record of general history. 
The internal history of Balasore for the next thirty-four years is also 
nearly a blank. ‘The Maratha Governors were as follows as far as can ba 
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Lala Kishor Rai is also mentioned as Faujdar, but his date is not 
certain, He is said to have founded the Lala Bazar near Bárabáti in the 
xe. and to have built a DBáradari or twelve-doored palace near that 
place. 

After him came Raghunath Sárang whose name is connected with the 
village of Raghunathpur, eighteen miles east of Cuttack , he was suc- 
ceeded by Motiram whose administration lasted for a long time, some say, 
for fifteen years, but this is improbable as the Maratbas were constantly 
changing their officials, and few, even of the higher grades, held office for 
more than four or five years. In his time an expedition was sent against 
Bairagi Bhanj, Raja of Moharbhanj who had withheld his peshkash. This 
expedition returned vietorious and brought with it, besides the captive 
Rája, two idols of Hanuman and Lachminarayan which are still wor- 
shipped in temples in the town. 

The last Maratha Faujdar of Balasore was Maytra Pandit, com- 
monly called Moro Pant who lived on the site where the Jagannáth 
temple in Balasore now stands. He appears to have been a rapacious 
tyrant, and there are several allusions to him in Captain Morgan’s carly 
letters. When defeated by the English, he retired to Cuttack plundering ` 
the ryots as he went, and in the following year we find the revenue 
authorities allowing remissions on account of rents forcibly collected in 
advance on his retreat by Moro Pant. Oddly enough he is stated in the* 
correspondence to be still residing in Cuttack, and it is suggested that he 
be brought to account for his spoliations, but the wise poliey of passing 
a sponge over all transactions of the former Government, which prevailed 
at that time probably saved bim, as we do not read of his being questioned. 

To close the account of the Maratha period, I here bring together 
various facts or traditions which I have collected from natives of the 
district. The town of Balasore in those days consisted principally of the 
bazars which had grown up round the English and Dutch settlements, 
and of the suburbs lying along the river, then as now, chiefly inhabited 
by Muhammadans, as Kasba, Muhamadpur, Nurpur &e. Motiganj, now the 
centre of the town, and the principal market-place was fourded by 
Motiram, probably about 1785--1790. The rest is described as a plain 
covered with jungle and serub. The road to Jagannáth ran through the 
town past the Gargaria tank to Phulwar Ghát and must have been from 
the nature of the country almost impassable for six months of the year. 

Rents were paid chiefly in cowries, and all collections were remit- 

7 ted to Cuttack once in three months, including the peshkash from 
| N |  Morbbanj and Nilgiri. The peshkash of Amboh, Keonjbar, Sokinda, 
f Chidra and other mehals near the Baitarani appears to have been paid 
through the Faujdar of Bhadrakh. Old men still remember to have heard 
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their fathers tell of the terrible punishments inflicted by the Maratha 
rulers, All cases were tried verbally, no record of any kind being kept, 
and culprits were sentenced to be tied to the heels of a horse which was 
then flogged through the streets. Others were bound, smeared with 
sugar and exposed to the ants and other insects, Others again had their 
fingers-tied together and wedges of iron inserted between them. 

The trade of the port was even then considerable. Madras ships 
came for rice and paddy, and the Laccadive and Maldive islanders then as 
now visited the port. It was from these latter that the cowries, so 
much used as currency, were obtained. ^ 

A seer of rice was sold for 15 gandas or about 70 seers to the 
rupee. (It was 65 seers in 1805, and now in favourable seasons sells 
at 30 or 32.) Opium cost a pan of cowries per masba, salt 14 karás per 
seer. ‘The advantages of low prices were, however, much counterbalanced 
by the capricious exactions of the rulers. Although they seem to have 
had the sense not to drive away the trade by oppressing foreigners, yet 
upon the natives of the province itself they had no mercy. It was 
dangerous to be rich, or at least to display any amount of wealth, lest the 
attention of the Marathas sbould be called to the fact, and plunder and 
extortion follow as a matter of course. It is not surprising therefore that 
when the English appeared on the scene, the Marathas were left to fight 

"their own battles, quite unsupported by the people. Indeed, they seem to 
have been so conscious of their unpopularity as never to have attempted to 
“enlist the sympathies of the Oriyas on their behalf. Had they done so, 
the turbulent Rajas of the hills and the sea-coast might have given us a 
great deal of trouble and enabled the Marathas to hold out for some 
time, 
The English Period. The English as traders. 

To Balasore belongs the honour of containing the first settlement 
made by our countrymen in any part of the Bengal Presidency. Bya 
firman, dated February 2nd, 1634 the Emperor Shah Jahan granted them 
permission to establish a factory at Pipli on the Subanrekha.* They were 
probibited from settling on the Ganges or any of its branches, in conse- 
guence of the disturbances caused by the Portuguese in the Sundarbans 
and other places shortly before. In 1640 through the intervention of Mr, 
Boughton, a Surgeon who had obtained great influence over several mem- 
bers of the Royal Family by curing them of various diseases, the’ English 
obtained permission to establish factories at Balasore and Hughli, In 
consequence of this permission they applied to the Nawab who granted | 
them 12 bátis (a báti is 20 bighas) of land near the village of Balasore | 
which was then rising into some importance as a port. The settlement 

* Btewart's History of Bengal, page 244. 
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was called Bárabáti (¢. e. twelve bátis) from its extent, and is at present 
the principal quarter of the modern town of Balasore, and the residence 
of the wealthiest merchants. 

It is not exactly known when the Dutch first came to Orissa, 
their settlement at Balasore, however, is less advantageously situated than 
that of the English. The latter commands the river and a convenient 
careening creek, and has also better means of access to the native town, 
while the Dutch Settlement, still called “ Hollandais Sahi”, is behind that 
of the English and cut off from the river and the town by Barabati. I 
conclude therefore that the English came here first, as if the Dutch had 
been first in the field, it is not likely that they would have taker the worse 
site of the two. We do not find any mention of them before 1664 when 
they had a dispute with the English about their mutual boundaries, which 
was settled by the Nawab Shaista Khán, The boundaries are, however, very 
vague and refer to certain trees, roads and ditches which are of course not 
now in existence. The present boundary is very irregular and overlaps the 
land of Barobati in several places. 

From the Cuttack records it appears that they acquired a plot of land 
at Balasore from the Nawab Mataqid Khán; this officer was naib for Sháh 
Shuja son of the Emperor Shab Jahan and was appointed in A. H. 1055z— 
A. D. 1645. (Padsbahnamab, II, 473.) This would make them at least 5 
years later than the English, even if we suppose them to leve got thé 
grant in the very beginning of Mataqid's tenure of office.* 5 

The Danish Settlement, now called “ Danemár Dinga” is worse 
situated than the Dutch, being further up the creek and further from the 
town, and it is stated by Stewart that they and the French did not arrive 
in Balasore till 1676, "There isa Dutch tomb still standing in the com- 
pound of the old factory, on which is the following inscription : 

* Michael Jans Burggraaf van Sevenhuisen obiit [ ] Novemb. 1696." 
The day of the month has unfortunately been broken off in the cyclone of 
July 1871 by a tree falling against it. Stirling is in error in saying (Orissa, 
page 30) that this tomb is dated 1660, It is a buge triangular obelisk of 
brick plastered, about 50 feet high, and the inscription is so high up that a 
mistake might easily be made in copying it from the ground. To make 
sure I climbed a mango tree standing close in front and copied it from a 
distance of a few inches only. The oldest tomb in the English cemetery 
at Bárabáti is dated 1684 and the inscription runs thus— 


coat 
10) of 754 
arms 


* It is probably from this governor that the Parganahs of Matkatabad and 
Matkatnagar tako their names, 
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Here lyeth the body of Ann late wife of Captain Francis Wishaw 
who died ye pwo. 9 ber aged 26 years. 
Also the body of Edward his son who deceased the 27th of the same 
month aged 4 years Anno Dni. 1684. 
There were minor settlements at Soroh and Bhadrakh, and the chief arti- 
cle of trade was that in “ Sanahs" a peculiar kind of fine cloth which is 
still occasionally brought for sale to Balasore. This will explain the fre. 
quent allusions to the weavers in the early records. 


Balramgarhi is situated at the mouth of the Balasore river, and 
was formerly a large and flourishing place. The native village was 
washed away in the storm of 1831 and since then the place has been 
desolate. The old house, however, has lately been repaired and is 
inhabited. 

We have only scattered notices of Balasore from time to time in the 
warious histories. "These I proceed to put together into as continuous a 
narrative as possible, aided by the few vague local traditions which still 
remain. 


In 1685 Balasore was near being abandoned by the English alto- 
gether. Shaista Khan the Nawab of Bengal was accused by them, of 
oppressing their servants and injuring their trade. Apparently the 
English were not free from blame themselves. However, as usual they 
carried matters with a high hand, and the Company at bome with per- 
mission of James II sent out a fleet of 10 ships under Admiral Nicholson 
with orders to proceed first to Balasore, and remove the Company's ser- 
vants and break up the factory. He was then to go to Chittugong, 
fortify it and make it a base of operations and asylum for the English, 
from which to commence the war, by first attacking Dacca and gradually 
over-running Bengal.” Nicholson's fleet, however, met with bad weather 
and eventually arrived at Hughli, and a war ensued which was not brought 
to a close till 1637 ; a peace was made in that year but did not last many 
months, The Company annoyed at the failure of Nicholson's expedition, 
sent a second under Captain Heatb, whose first proceeding was to carry off 
Mr. Charnock and the Company's servants from “ Chuttanutty” (now 
Calcutta) and taking them on board his ships sail for Balasore. The 
Governor of that place, whose name is not mentioned, offered to treat 
with him, but as Heath would not consent to do so, the Governor seized 
the Company's two factors and imprisoned them. “ Heath landed with a 
party of soldiers and seamen on the 29th November 1688 attacked and 
took a redoubt of 30 guns and plundered the town of Balasore."¢ The 
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fort could only have been at Mubamadnagar near tho present Customs 
Wharf, as there is no other place near the town where a fort could have 
been of any use. At that place there are still some curious mounds and 
ridges which closely resemble fortifications, and the position is one which 
would command the approach to the town by water as well as the shipping 
in the port. The two unfortunate factors were sent into the interior 
and never heard of again. After this senseless and purposeless outrage, 
Captain Heath sailed away to Chittagong, and the native governor very 
naturally demolished the Company's factory. 

Balasore now remained unoccupied by the English till 1691, when 
a firman was granted by Aurangzeb for the re-establishment of the 
factories in Bengal. Mrs. Wishaw's tombstone mentioned above has a 
great bole in it, which looks as if it had been torn up from its original 
position and probably thrown away, till restored on the re-occupation of 
the factory by our countrymen. Jt is the only tombstone of so early a 
date. The next is to the memory of Mrs. Kelsall, wife of the factor 
already mentioned, and is dated 1751. Calcutta was not founded till 1690 
and it is curious that we hear nothing of Pipli in all these events, It 
would seem that Balasore had become the more important place of the 
two. 

Nothing more is known of the condition or circumstances of Balasore 
Factory till 1748. It is said by some writers that on theee«pture GF 
Calcutta by Surajuddaulah in 1756 the English fugitives took refuge at 
Balramgarhi. 1] find no mention of this in the Records, and it would on tiie 
contrary appear that Drake and his garrison were on board their ships at 
Fulta till the arrival of Clive. In 1763 the French feet was cruising in 
Balasore roads and captured some English ships (Long, p. 295), which caused 
a great panic in Calcutta. Two years previous to this, the following curious 
and interesting entry is to be found in the Government records (Long, p. 
250.) “ From Latful Neheman ( ? Rahman) Thanadar of Balasore, January 
1761. Some time ago the merchants were wont to send iron, stone-plates, 
rice and other things from hence to Calcutta, and they bronght tobacco and 
other things from thence to sell here, and therefore the merchants reaped 
a profit on both. Two years ago Mr. Burdett came here and Jaggernauth 
was his Mutsooddy and brought a sloop for his own use and intercepted 
the trade from Balasore to Calcutta. The merchants were so much dis- 
tressed that they relinquished trade, and many of them left the place and 
transacted their business at Kunka, where they remain and those that are 
bere are greatly distressed and are always making complaints. I have re- 
presented it to him but he will not listen toit. He has left the factory 
and embarked on board a sloop, and has intercepted the merchant boats 
and will not permit them to pass." 
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It will be observed that the trade in stone-plates and rice constituted 
then as now, the principal export of Balasore. 

The only other notice of this period is a petty squabble in 1766 with 
the Dutch about a rope walk which was made by the English on land 
claimed by the Dutch. The land was given up by the former. 


Commencement of English rule. 


When the war broke out with the Marathas, as a part of the 
general operations, it was resolved to drive them out of Orissa, and while 
General Wellesley attacked them from the south, and General Lake from 
the north, and were victorious respectively in the celebrated battles of 
Assaye and Laswaree, the lst Madras Fusileers, with two native Madras 
Regiments all under Lieutenant-Colonel George Harcourt marched from 
Ganjam and took the town of Cuttack on the 10th October 1803. 

At the same time a detachment of troops, European and native, 
about 1000 strong under Captain Morgan, and Lieutenant Broughton 
sailed for Balasore. I cannot find where they came from, but it was most 
probably from Calcutta, as the native troops belonged to the Bengal army 
and a detachment of the same troops was sent under Col. Fergusson* to 
Jellasore to protect the Bengal Frontier. "They arrived in three ships, 
and landed at Jampada near Gabgaon a village adjoining old Balasore 
an the east. and about three miles below the present town. They were in 
want of provisions, which were supplied to them by Prahlad Nayak, za- 
rindar of old Balasore. They then advanced along the bank of the river, 
and owing probably to the difficult nature of the ground, were not opposed 
by the Marathas till they got close to Balighat just below Bárabáti. Here 
a band of horsemen bore down on them, and in the skirmish which ensued, 
one European soldier was killed. The English then rushed forward and 
attacked the Maratha fort, which stood on the the site of thesalt gola, 
and soon took possession of it. The Marathas appear to have made but a 
faint resistance, and quickly disappeared. Immediately after this, a 
drum was beaten in all the bazars announcing that the English had taken 
possession of the province and would protect all who behaved themselves 
peaceably. 

Finding the old factory in ruins Captain Morgan took up bis 
quarters in a new house built by Mr. Wilkinson the last resident and at 
once set to work to pacify the district and restore order. The date of the 
capture of Balasore is 21st September 1803.f | 


* They were tho 1st batt. 6th Bengal N. I. and 2nd batt, 7th N. I.—(Balasore 
Collectorate records 1804), | 


+ (Morgan to Post Master General 20.9.1804 and Grant Duff History of Mara- 
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The news of this success reached Colonel Harcourt before he 
arrived at Cuttack. The earliest letter in the records of the Balasore 
Collectorate is one from Colonel Harcourt to Captain Morgan congratula- 
ting him. I give it a portion of it. 

“In Camp at. Burpoorshuttumpore, 25 miles south of Cuttack, 3rd 
October 1803. 

“ SIR, 
“I have great satisfaction in acknowledging the receipt of yours of 
the 22nd ultimo and am happy to bear of your successes in Balasore. 
E * E - 
““I have dc. 
“G. HARCOURT, 
“ Lieutenant Colonel, 
“ Coming. in Cuttack.” 

This shews that Morgan had taken Balasore before the British force 
had even reached Cuttack. 

Captain Morgan, who appears to have been a rough and ready, but 
able officer, pushed on a small detachment and occupied Soroh, which for 
some reason he miscalls Soorrung, on the 3rd October. The first book of 
copies of letters sent is unfortunately not to be found, and the earliest 
letter of Captain Morgan's is dated 12th June 1804, but from a large col- 
lection of letters in Colonel Harcourt's own hand still in the offiae, his and” 
Morgan's movements may be clearly traced. 

Their first efforts were to learn the geography of the Moharbhany 
and Nilgiri Hills, especially the passes, and to open communications 
with the Rajas of those two States. Spies were sent into “ Mohurbundge 
and Lilliagerhy" as Harcourt writes them, to keep a watch on the chiefs, 
and Passports were to be granted to their vakeels or representatives 
should they desire to visit Cuttack. 

Soroh was abandoned and the detachment under Lieutenant 
Slye marched to Jajpore in November. Morgan was at once entrusted 
with Revenue duties, in that month he is instructed to make it known 
that “ as itis the intention of the Commissioners for the settlement of the 
Province of Cuttack to give a general acquittal of all arrears of Revenue 
due to the Sirear, previous to the arrival of the British Troops in the 
Province, we mean on the other hand not te attend to any complaints 
which the zamindars, kandytes, mokuddums or ryots may wish to prefer 
against their former masters” (Colonel Harcourt to Morgan 3-11-1803.) 
The Moharbhanj Rani was at this time apparently half afraid to come in, 
and half disposed to be turbulent. Harcourt writes frequent letters to 
him, and enjoins on Morgan the necessity of extremely conciliatory conduct 
to him. A certain Mr. Possman appears to have been up in Mobarbhanj 
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meddling, he is wained that if he does not return at once to Balasore 
“immediate steps will be taken against him." Moharbhanj, however, does 
not appear to have quieted down, and two Companies of Infantry one from 
Balasore and one from Jellasore were sent to Haribarpur (spelt Hurispore 
and Huriorpcor) “to promote the peace and tranquillity of the Mohurs 
bundge district," Further instructions are to the effect following : 

" Having cause to believe that the Rani of Mohurbundge and her 
adopted son Te-koit® are both desirous of the protection of the British 
Government being extended to them you will direct the officer proceeding 
to Huriorpore in command of a detachment, to conduct himself towards 
the Rannee and Te-koit, or their vakeels with every mark of friendly 
attention. He may open any necessary communication with them, but 
you will be pleased to enjoin him to avoid committing himself by any pro- 
mises or agreements that may be constructed by themas binding on the 
British Authorities in Cuttack.” (Harcourt, 16-11-1803.) 

Cuttack now begins to be noticeable as it is at frequent intervals 
throughout the early years of British rule as a place in constant want of 
supplies and always on the verge of famine. On lst December 1803 an 
urgent call is made for fifteen thousand maunds of rice from Balasore. 
Again on the Ist June 1804 Captain Morgan is ordered to warn all pil- 
grims of the great scarcity of rice and cowries at Cuttack, and to endeavour 
‘to indues,them to supply themselves with provisions before entering the 
province. 

On the 1st September 1804 a third call is made on Balasore for 20,000 

maunds of rice which were accordingly despatched in boats from Dhamra 
and Churaman. A long correspondence follows in the course of which 
occurs an important letter of Captain Morgan's, dated 27th September and 
marched “ Private" in which he explains the cause of the continual scarcity 
at Cuttack. 
He begins by pointing out that twenty miles north of the Mahanadi 
there was no scarcity at all, that Balasore had rice in store enough for 
three year's consumption, and ib was selling at 65 seers (of 80 
tolas) for the rupee; there were immense stocks at Dhamra and Churaman 
intended for export to Madras, and consequently he concludes that the 
scarcity of rice at Cuttack is not natural, but must have been artificially 
produced. In examining the causes for this state of things he arrives at 
the following conclusions : 

1. ‘The large number of Marathas still resident at Cuttack are bitter- 
ly hostile to the English and do their best to stop the import of rice in 
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the hope of starving us out. They have ceased to import from Sambhal- 
pore as they used to, for the same reason, and having long had relations 
with the ryots many of whom still hold their advances for grain unliqui- 
dated they are able to prevent them from bringing in grain to Cuttack. 

2. The ryots have hitherto always been accustomed to give up 
nothing until they were compelled. The Marathas took what they wanted 
by force, and the ryots did not understand our mild method of asking for 
and paying for what we wanted, they took it for weakness, and were so 
elated at their release from oppression, that they thought themselves quite 
independent and would do nothing to oblige any one, 

3. The Amils were in league against us, as they had for a iong time 
taken advantage of their position to hold the lion's share of the profitable 
export trade to Madras, and did not wish to sell in Cuttack. 

4. The Commissariat officers were shaméfully inert and incompetent, 
and notwithstanding all the above drawbacks could, if they would only 
exert themselves, collect a much larger supply than they did. Colonel 
Harcourt appears to have taken some effective steps to remedy this state 
of things, for no further rice was required from Balasore during the rest 
of 1804 or in 1805. 

Raja Tripati Raj was at this time sent from Cuttack to Balasore 
to act as Amil or Collector of the Revenue, and was put under Captain 
Morgan's orders ; and Amils were appointed at Soroh, Bhadrakh and Dol- 
gram, who also were directed to send in their accounts to that officere 
They all appear to have been thoroughly untrustworthy; making use of 
every conceivable pretext to avoid doing what was required of them, and 
carrying that exasperating policy of passive resistance at which the Oriyas 
are such adepts to the highest pitch. The correspondence teems with 
complaints against them. ‘They would not collect the revenue punctually, 
they never knew anything that they were asked about, they could not be 
found when wanted, denied having received this or that order, sent in their 
accounts imperfectly drawn up, long after time, and sometimes not at 
all, and on the whole behaved as badly as any set of men in their position 
well could. This indeed appears to have been the general tone of every 
one in the Province. Well aware of our ignorance of the country, they 
all with one accord abstained from helping us in any way, no open resis- 
tance was ventured upon, but all stolidly sat aloof—papers were hidden, 
information withheld, boats, bullocks and carts sent out of the way, the 
zamindars who were ordered to go into Cuttack to settle for their estates 


‘did not go, and on searching for them at their homes could not be found, 


were reported as absent, on a journey, no one knew where. But if from 
ignorance the English officers committed any mistake, then life suddenly 
returned to the dull inert mass, and complaints were loud and incessant. 
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The Amil of Bhadrakh was one Mohan Lal, the name of the Amil of 
Soroh is not given, and during this year it would seem that Soroh and 
Balasore were incorporated into one Amilship under Tripati Raj. 

From the circumstance of our not having Captain Morgan's letters 
of this period, I am unable to give more than a fragmentary history of the 
transactions that took place. Notices from time to time occur of parties of 
Marathas having been seen or heard of here and there, and there is a great 
search to find the “ Ongole or Ungool Pass '"; nobody seems to have known 
where it was. 

Sambhalpur capitulated to Major Broughton on the 12th Janu- 
ary 1804, and all further fear from the Marathas was thus at an end. On 
the 9th of the same month came also the news of a peace having been 
concluded with the Raja of Berar. 

The light thrown upon the events of the following sixty-eight 
years by the tolerably complete series of English letters in the Balasore 
office will be duly made use of in the succeeding chapters, but I conceive 
it unnecessary to do more in this chapter than to record the few events of 
importance that bave occurred in the period in question. Captain Morgan 
remained at Balasore till 19th November 1804 when he made over charge 
to Mr. Ker, Collector and Magistrate, Northern Division of Cuttack. Dnr- 

ing bis tenure of office he had been first simply “ Commanding at Balasore" 
but duriff" 1504 he had gradually grown into Collector, Magistrate, Salt 
And Customs Agent and general factotum. 

Mr. Ker made the first settlement, which was very summary and 
simple. It included all the country now lying within the Jajpore Sub- 
division of Cuttack, and the statements referring to it are, in part at least, 
still extant. To the north this settlement did not go beyond Bastah, as 
Jellasore was under Midnapore, and the country east of that place came 
under a separate arrangement. ‘This tract of country between Jeullasore 
and the sea was called the * Mahratta Mehals " and consisted of the Par- 
ganas of Pattaspur, Kamardacbaur and Bhograi, together with the smaller 
mehals of Shabbandar, Napochaur and Kismat Katsahi. 

There is one volume of letters sent and one of letters received 
for the year of Mr. Ker's incumbency 1804-5 but they contain very little 
of historical importance. In the early part of the year the Kaja of Kani- 
ka, always a turbulent and refraetory person, made an attack with, it is 
said, 600 armed paiks on the outpost of “ Rigagurh," the place where his 
principal fort and residence was situated, on the lower Brahmini just above 
the point where it unites with tbe Baitarni, which was held by a native 
officer anda few sepoys. Captain McCarthy in command of the Honorable 
Company's brig “ Scourge” who was at the time lying off Dhamrah sent 
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paiks to keep order. The Raja and his family were seized and taken to 
Balasore where they were suitably lodged in a house prepared for them, 
and guarded by barkandazes. Kanika was brought under the management 
of Mr. Ker (Secretary to Commissioners 27-2-05 McCarthy to Commis- 
sioners 3-3-05.) 

In this year also the question was raised of the expediency of remov- 
ing the Calcutta Road into British ‘Territory. It previously passed 
through the Moharbhanj and Nilgiri States, and the Rajas of those places 
under pretence of securing the safety of travellers, were in the habit of 
levying heavy and vexatious tolls at certain ghats or passes on the road. 
As they demurred about relinquishing this source of revenue, the road was 
removed and carried through Rajghat and Bastah to Balasore. The old 
road was very soon deserted by travellers as the new route through British 
Territory was found to be much safer and cheaper. 

Major Morgan was allowed a salary of 500 Hs. a month for the 
period he bad been in eharge of Balasore (Accountant 30-9-05). The Amils 
who were in charge of Balasore, Soroh and Bhadrakh appear still to have 
been very troublesome ; the correspondence of 1804 and 1805 is full of 
complaints of their remissness and refusal to obey orders. 

Having completed his settlement Mr. Ker on the 29th August 1805 
made over charge of his office to Mr. G. Webb who was appointed Colleg- 
tor of all Orissa, or as they persisted in calling it, the zillah ‘of Cuttack. 
From this date down to 1815 there was no resident British officer in Bala- 
sore, or in fact anywhere north of the Mabanadi, and as the Collector 
lived at Puri in the extreme south of the province, his hold over the zamin- 
dara of the north could bave been little more than nominal. 

It is perhaps to the relaxation of control for many years in Bala- 
sore that we may attribute that special characteristic of the inhabitants of 
the district which leads them to carry on their affairs without any reference 
whatever to the law or to the oflicials of the Government. "They never 
take the trouble to enquire what the law is on any point, but if a question 
arises, settle it in any way that may seem best to them. To the same 
cause may be ascribed the excessive prevalence of the praetice of levying 
ilegal cesses, the existence of many kinds of singular and pernicious cus- 
toms, and the general muddle of conflicting interests observable in connec- 
tion with landed property. 

As the early years of our rule in Orissa were fertile in changes, 
and worked a complete revolution in the position of the classes connected 
with the land, it would have been interesting to trace the progress of our 
laws and rules and their effect upon the province. I am, however, pre- 
cluded from doing this by the fact that from 1806 to 1828 there was no 


[The abrupt conclusion of the foregoing article i« duo to the most unfortunate loss 

of the concluding pages of Mr. Beames’ Manuscript while it Was passing through the 
e is mischance ia the more to be regretted, as the lost MS. was the only copy 
PS author's possession; which precludes any restoration of the concluding portion. 


Fortunately the lost portion was very stall: and the article is practically complete, and 
contains everything 


of interest and value.--ED.] 
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Relics from Ancient Persia in Gold, Silver and Copper by 
Major General A. CusNINGHAM, C. S. I., C. I. E. 


With one Plate. 
[Third Notico.] 


Since writing my Second Notice of the very curious and interesting 
discoveries of Ancient Persian Relics on the northern bank of the Oxus, 
I have obtained three more gold ornaments, and about twenty more coins 
in all metals. 

The coins consist of a gold Daric and a silver Siglos, of the old 
Persian mint ; a tetradrachm and four drachmas of Antiochus Soter ; a gold 
stater and three copper coins of Diodotus of two different types; a tetra- 
drachm, a silver obolus, and a copper coin of Euthydemus; three tetra- 
drachms of Antimachus Theos, with a drachma and a nickel coin of 
Agathokles, The silver obolus of Euthydemus is of the standing Hera- 
kles type, and is I believe unique. I have again to remark on the continued 
absence of any Parthian coins, which, as I said before, goes far to prove 
that the deposit must have been made before the time of Mithridates I, 
(Arsakes VI). ‘The absence of the coins of Eukratides, the contemporary 
of Mithridates I, points to the same conclusion ; and I now feel pretty 
confident that the deposit must have been made before their time, and not 
later than 200 to 180 B. C. 

The principal ornament is a gold cylinder of fine workmanship, much 
superior to that of any Persian gems that I have seen. I have given a 
photograph of it in the accompanying Plate XXI, marked A, in which it 
will be seen at once that the cylinder is certainly of Persian origin,—as 
the conventional figure of Ormazd is represented over each of the doomed 
prisoners. See Figs. B and C from sculptures at Persepolis, 

There are two distinct scenes represented on the cylinder, both 
illustrating the same subject, of a Persian soldier or chief putting a 
prisoner to death with his own band. 

In the larger scene there are five figures, two being prostrate dead 
enemies, on which the other figures stand. The prisoner who is kneeling 
on one knee, has been wounded in the right knee by an arrow. He holds 
a short sword in his right hand, and a bow in bis left band, and his head 
is turned away from the Persian soldier who is piercing bim with a spear 
from above, while he grasps his right wrist. The third figure holds the 
prisoner's left shoulder with his left band, while he raises bis right hand 
. towards the symbol of Ormazd. The Persian soldier is dressed in the 
same costume as is seen in the sculptures of Persepolis. He wears a long 
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robe, and has his bow and quiver attached to his left shoulder behind. 
From the quiver depend three cords, each finished with a tassel at the end, 
exactly the same as is seen in the figure of the Persian soldiers at Perse- 
polis. See Fig. E of the Plate from a sculpture. 

The smaller scene represents the same subject, but there is only one 
prostrate enemy, and the Persian soldier who is putting the prisoner to 
death has no assistant. In this scene the prisoner does not kneel but 
simply bends forward, while the spear is being thrust into him from above, 
Here also the symbol of Ormazd is placed over the doomed man. For 
comparison I have given in the Plate two of these symbols of Ormazd 
from sculptures at Persepolis. 

I have also given a copy of a stone cylinder as an illustration of the 
art of seal engraving in Persia. See Fig. D. of Plate XXI. The subject 
is similar to that of the gold cylinder; but the style of workmanship is 
very much inferior. My chief object, however, in giving it a place in the 

late is to draw attention to the two enemies on the right, who are known 
to be Scythians from their trowsers and peaked head dresses. One of them 
bas already been captured by the Persian soldier who, while he holds him 
by the peak of his cap with the left hand, is stabbing him with his right 
band. Herodotus, VII—G4, describes the Sace or Scythians in the army of 
Xerxes as wearing trowsers and tall stiff caps rising toa point. Over the 
captive there is a symbol of Ormazd exactly the same as is seen Oh the gold 
cylinder. B 

Now just as these two figures are known to be Seythians by their 
dress, so the two captives as well as the three slain figures on the gold 
cylinder may be recognized as Indians by their dress, This dress I take 
to be the well-known Indian doti, which is gathered round the waist, and 
covers the thighs down to the knees. The legs are covered with buskins, 
such as are still worn by the people of North-Western India and the 
Panjáb as well as by the bordering Afghans. As it was with these peoples 
that the Persians came into contact, the Indians would of course be 
represented as dressed in dhotis and buskins. 

If this identification of the dress be correct, then the gold cylinder 
must be as old as the time of Darius Hystaspes, who was the only Persian 
king who had been engaged in war with the Indians. 

The cylinder is 1:3 inch in height, and 0°54 inch in diameter. It is 
very thick and heavy, its weight being 1,520 grains, and its intrinsic value 
175 Rupees. It is given full size in the Plate. 

The second gold object is a circular dise four inches and three quarters 
in diameter, 1,500 grains in weight, and 175 Rupees in intrinsic value. 
See Fig. F, of Plate XXI. It has a border one quarter inch in diameter, 
ornamented with the conventional Greek representation of water. In the 
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Relics from Ancient Persia in Gold, Silver and Copper by 
Major General A. Cunninenam, C. S. I, C. I. E. 


With one Plate, 
(Third Notice.] 


Since writing my Second Notiee of the very curious and interesting 
discoveries of Ancient Persian Relics on the northern bank of the Oxus, 
I have obtained three more gold ornaments, and about twenty more coing 
in all metals. 

The coins consist of a gold Daric and a silver Siglos, of the old 
Persian mint ; a tetradrachm and four drachmas of Antiochus Soter; a gold 
stater and three copper coins of Diodotus of two different types; a tetra- 
drachm, a silver obolus, and a copper coin of Euthydemus; three tetra- 
drachms of Antimachus Theos, with a drachma and a nickel coin of 
Agathokles, The silver obolus of Euthydemus is of the standing Hera- 
kles type, and is I believe unique. I have again to remark on the continued 
absence of any Parthian coins, which, as I said before, goes far to prove 
that the deposit must have been made before the time of Mithridates J, 
(Arsakes YD). The absence of the coins of Eukratides, the contemporary 
of Mithridates I, points to the same conclusion: and I now feel pretty 
confident that the deposit must have been made before their time, and not 
later than 200 to 180 B. C. 

The principal ornament is a gold cylinder of fine workmanship, much 
superior to that of any Persian gems that I bave seen. I have given a 
photograph of it in the accompanying Plate XXI, marked A, in which it 
will be seen at once that the cylinder is certainly of Persian origin,—as 
the conventional figure of Ormazd is represented over each of the doomed 
prisoners. See Figs. B and C from sculptures at Persepolis, 

There are two distinct scenes represented on the cylinder, both 
illustrating the same subject, of a Persian soldier or chief putting a 
prisoner to death with his own hand. 

In the larger scene there are five figures, two being prostrate dead 
enemies, on which the other figures stand. The prisoner who is kneeling 
on one knee, has been wounded in the right knee by an arrow. He holds 
a short sword in his right hand, and a bow in his left hand, and his bead 
is turned away from the Persian soldier who is piercing bim with a spear 
from above, while he grasps his right wrist. The third figure holds the 
prisoner's left shoulder with his left hand, while he raises his right hand 
towards the symbol of Ormazd. The Persian soldier is dressed in the 
same costume as is seen in the sculptures of Persepolis. He wears a long 
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robe, and has his bow and quiver attached to his left shoulder behind. 
From the quiver depend three cords, each finished with a tassel at the end, 
exactly the same as is seen in the figure of the Persian soldiers at Perse- 
polis. See Fig. E of the Plate from a sculpture. 
The smaller scene represents the same subject, but there is only one 
prostrate enemy, and the Persian soldier who is putting the prisoner to 
death has no assistant. In this scene the prisoner does not kneel but 
simply bends forward, while the spear is being thrust into him from above. 
Here also the symbol of Ormazd is placed over the doomed man. For 
comparison I have given in the Plate two of these symbols of Ormazd 
from sculptures at Persepolis. 
I have also given a copy of a stone cylinder as an illustration of the 
art of seal engraving in Persia. See Fig. D. of Plate XXI. The subject 
is similar to that of the gold cylinder; but the style of workmanship is 
very much inferior. My chief object, however, in giving it a place in the 
Plate is to draw attention to the two enemies on the right, who are known 
to be Scythians from their trowsers and peaked head dresses. One of them 
has already been captured by the Persian soldier who, wbile he holds him 
by the peak of his cap with the left hand, is stabbing him with his right 
band. Herodotus, VII—64, describes the Saec or Scythians in the army of 
Xerxes as wearing trowsers and tall stiff caps rising toa point. Over the 
captive there is a symbol of Ormazd exactly the same as is seen Oh the gold 
cylinder. . 
4 Now just as these two figures are known to be Scythians by their 

dress, so the two captives as well as the three slain figures on the gold 
cylinder may be recognized as Indians by their dress, This dress I take 
to be the well-known Indian dhofi, which is gathered round the waist, and 
covers the thighs down to the knees. The legs are covered with buskins, 
such as are still worn by the people of North-Western India and the 
Panjab as well as by the bordering Afghans. As it was with these peoples 
that the Persians came into contact, the Indians would of course be 
represented as dressed in dhotis and buskins. 

If this identifieation of the dress be correct, then the gold cylinder 
must be as old as the time of Darius Hystaspes, who was the only Persian 
king who had been engaged in war with the Indians. 

The cylinder is 1:3 inch in height, and 0°54 inch in diameter. It ig 
very thick and heavy, its weight being 1,520 grains, and its intrinsic value 
175 Rupees. It is given full size in the Plate. 

The second gold object is a circular disc four inches and three quarters 
in diameter, 1,500 grains in weight, and 175 Rupees in intrinsic value. 
See Fig. F, of Plate XXI. It has a border one quarter inch in diameter, 
ornamented with the conventional Greek representation of water. In the 
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middle in very hold relief is represented a man riding a Sea Lion, or Lion 
with a Fish's tail. The photograph is only one half of the original size, 

On Greek and Phoenician coins the Hippocamps or Sea- Horses, are 
usually represented with wings, * unless when attached to the Car of 
Poseidon. But I can find no examples of Sea Lions. "These nnimals, 
however, are found in the old Indian sculptures of the Asoka Buddhist 
Railing at Mabábodhi, or Buddha Gaya.f There are no holes or loops of 
any kind on the back to suggest what may have been the possible use of 
this large plaque. The other plaque with the representation of a hunting 
scene (already published with my second notice, p. 64) has four holes near 
its middle boss, as if for the purpose of fastening it by nails to some plain 
back ground. The Sea-Lion plaque might perhaps have formed the breast 
ornament of a king's or noble's dress, such as is seen on an Assyrian royal 
robe in the sculptures of Nimrud. [See Rawlinson's Ancient Monarchies, 
Vol. I, p. 399.] But there are no holes round the edge by which it could 
have been sewn on. 

The third gold ornament is an Antelope represented in the act of 
leaping, with its forelegs doubled up, and its hind legs outstretched. See 
Fig. G of Plate XXI. It weighs 3,020 grains, and its intrinsic value is 
about 350 Rupees. The photograph is only one half of the original size. 
The hind legs rest upon an upright flat tablet, one ineh and a half in height 
and one imeh broad, with a highly ornamented border on each face. "There 
is an oblong hole under the stomach, half an inch by one quarter, which 
looks as if it had been intended for the insertion of some slight staff or . 
bandle, In this case it might have been carried in the hand as the symbol 
of some order, just as the Fish (or Mahi Mardtib) is carried at the 
present day. 

After the above had gone to press, I met a man at Simla who has 
several times visited the spot where these Oxus relies were found. The 
place is one stage to the North of the Oxus, and is called Kawadian, a large 
ancient town on the high road to Samarkand. The guess that I made in 
my first paper on these relics that the find-spot was the old town of 
Kobadian of the Arab Geographers turns out to be correct. I have heard 
also that the owner of the land has now sold the right of exploration to a 
single speculator. 


* Duc de Luynes, Satrapies, Pl. XV, figs. 44—45 and XV, 46. 
t Archwological Survey of India, Vol. III, Pl. 29. 
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On Gonikáputra and Gonardiya as Names of Patanjali.—By RAJEN- 
DRALÁLA MrirRA, LL. D., O. I. E. 
[Received Oct. 4; Read Nov. 7, 1883.] 

In the Preface to my edition of the Yoga Aphorisms of Patanjali I 
have quoted, without demur, from Goldstiicker's learned essay on Panini, 
a passage in which Patanjali is described to have been the son of one 
Gonika, and the country of his nativity to bave been Gonarda. These 
facts are indicated by the epithets Gonikdputra and Gonardiya which 
occur in the Mahábháshya, and have been so explained by the distinguished 
exegetists Kaiyata and Nagoji Bhatta. Nor are other authorities wanting 
to support this view of the case, Hemachandra, in his well known glossary, 
the Abhidhdna-chintémani, gives Gonardiya as a name of Patapjali.* 
Following him Professor 'l'áránátba Tarkaváchaspati, in his dictionary, the 
Váchaspatya, makes Gonardíya a synonym of Patanjali.¢ The identitica- 
tion, however, notwithstanding these authorities, seems to be still open to 
discussion, and it is one which is worthy of enquiry. . 

The only passage cited by Goldstücker from the Mahábhásbhya in 
which Gonikáputra is named, is the commentary on Pánini's Sütra, I, 4, 51. 
The subject under consideration being the use of the accusative case 
under certain circumstances, Patapjali, after quoting several kárikás, 
and discussing all the pros and cons with appropriate exam pes, aska, 
with reference to the last example adduced, “ What should be the correct, 
form ? (atheha katham bhavitavyam) the leader of the horse fo Srughna," 
(netdsvasya srughnamitt) (accusative), “or the leader of the horse of 
Srughna" (áhosvinnetásvasya srughnasyctt) (genitive), and then concludes 
by saying, “ both according to Gonikáputra" (ubhayathá gonikdputrah)]. 
Who this Gonikáputra is, is not pointed out by him, nor by Kaiyata 5 
but NAgoji Bhatta explains that he is the same with the great com- 
mentator himself, ( Gonikdputro bháshyakára itydhu), and Dr. Goldstiicker 
takes this to be conclusive. Apart from this gloss of Nagoji, no European 
scholar, however, reading this passage, can for a moment suppose that the 
author is here giving his own opinion. No European author would do so in 
such a way, and it is rarely that Indian authors indulge in such egotisms. 
There are a few doubtful instances, but, those apart, the practice is quite 
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different. Certain it is that Patanjali has to give his opinion at an average 
once in every tenth line in the course of his elaborate exegesis of over 22,000 
lines of 32 letters each, and he always does so by the use of participles, 
such as jneyam “it should be known," kartaryam “it should be done,” 
vaktavyam “it should be said,” and by other devices, and not by naming 
himself in the third person. Sometimes, but not often, he appears under 
the mgis of the modern editorial dignity of the first person plural “ we,” 
(vayantu brumah, p. 15,) but never under the third person, nor under tho 
name of Patanjali. The question therefore is not easily solved why he 
should have preferred the derivative and not-very-honorific Gonikaputra 
to his own personal name. I have not had an opportunity of lately reading 
the whole of the Mahabhashya with the special object of finding out how 
many times the word Gonikáputra has been used in it; but in the first 
volume of the work as edited by Dr. Kielhorn and comprising about one- 
third of the entire text, this is the only instance, and its evidence leans 
heavily on the other side: at any rate it is certainly not conclusive, 
Of Gonardiya the internal evidence is even more unsatisfactory. It 

occurs twice in the volume above referred to, and in both places in such a 
dubious, misleading way as not to justify the conclusion arrived at. The 
first time I meet with it is in Sutra I, 1, 21. The question at issue there 
is, how should the rules referring to initial and final letters apply to cases 
where there is an only letter in a word, and the Siitra lays down that the case 
as the same “in solitaries as in initials and finals."* This gives rise to a 
long discussion on the necessity, purport, and use of the rule, and Patanjali, 
after citing a number of vártikas, comes to the conclusion that the rule is not 
necessary.T He then cites a vártika which says, “ Initiality and finality are 
effected in a solitary letter from the characteristies of its having nothing 
preceding and nothing following."T Commenting on this, he continues, “the 
character of having nothing preceding is initiality, and the character of 
having nothing following is finality ; this occurs also in solitarity, i. e., from 
the circumstance of the character of nothing preceding and nothing following 
(in a word of a single letter) the operations enjoined for initials and finals 
must take placein solitary letters, and there is no use in saying (as is done in 
the Sutra) “in the same way as in initials and finals,"8 7. e., the solitary is 
by its very nature both initial and final, and there is no necessity in saying 
that the solitary is governed in the same way &c., and the aphorism is redun- 
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dant. He then adds, “ but Gonardiya says, ‘it is true when there are others,” 
( Gonardíyas tváha satyam etat sati tvanyasminniti), i. e., the rule is necessary 
because the terms initial and final are not applicable without the presence 
of other letters. Kaiyata paraphrases the first part of this passage by the 
words bháshyakáras tváha —“ but the Bháshyakára says." 

NAgbji Bhatta, who comments on the gloss of Kaiyata, says on this 
passage, “he (Kaiyata) now explains the word Gonardfya ; it is the Bhá- 
shyakára," (Gonardíyapadam vyachashte, bháshyakára iti.). These expla- 
nations, however, do not meet the requirements of the case. ‘The saying 
of Gonardiya is so brief and obscure that I cannot flatter myself with the 
idea that I have understood it correctly; but as it stands following the 
disjunctive particle £u “but,” it means something distihct from what the 
vártika quoted lays down, and Gonardiya to all appearance seems to be dis- 
tinet from Patanjali. Patayjali quotes a vártika in support of his opinion, 
and cannot be expected to set it aside by appearing himself under the name 
of Gonardiya, though he may well cite the opinion of a predecessor who 
differed from him and that without any remark. 

The second citation occurs in the comment on Sütra I, 1, 29. The 
rule lays down that the words included in the class sarva &o., should not 
be reckoned as sarvandmas if they form a part of a bahuvrihi compound. 
Commenting on this, Patanjali shows that the rule is necessary, and its 
object cannot be subserved by reference to those rules by which the sarva- 
námas are made to be the first member of a compound. Besides, there 
isa rule which enjoins the use of the affix akach after sarvandmas ; and if the 
present rule be reckoned redundant, the use of that affix would be justified 
. in the case of bahuvrihi compounds with sarvandmas instead of ka, and the 
result would be that in the case of the words asmat and yushmat followed 
by pitri, the use of the affix akach would be justified, and the words produced 
would be makafpitrika and tvakatpitrika, whereas the forms desiderated 
(ishyate and proper) are matkapitrika and tvatkapitrika. Discussing then a 
question about the effect of rules regarding subsidiaries on those regarding 
essentials (of Kielhorn's Paribhashendu-sekhara, pp. 221f.) the commentator 
decides that the rule is necessary. He then adds—*' But Gonardiya says, 
the affix akach and the accent on the first vowel* should be adopted 
without any hesitation in either member of the compounds, and the forms 
should certainly be £vakatpitrika and makatpitrika."t 


* The Udátta change in the vowel is enjoined in tho Phit sátras, Svangesitdmadan- 
tamam &c., and Sif sareandma, 
+ Was AST IR een 
fangre | fuufawrm | Haefa samay) warqeng NAE am 
wfwwarq | ama Gaq) asa etre danda! ww fw. 
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The question now is, whether the half s'loka quoted is really a quota- 
tion, or a summing up of the argument? The argument led to the conclu- 
sion that the logical form should be matkapitrika and not makatpitrika, 
and the last is pronounced to be the right form on the authority of Gonar- 
diya without any argument in support of it. This is not the way in 
which Patanjali advances his opinion. He is invariably very careful in 
fortifying his position by the citation of all the rules that bear upon 
it. Nordoes he break out into a balf verse in giving his conclusion. 
Whenever he cites his own Adrikas or ishfis he invariably immediately 
after paraphrases them in different and, what comes to be, easier language, 
Nothing of the kind has been done here. Further, the question at issue 
is the use of the affix akach, and nothing in the prose remarks has been 
said about the initial vowel becoming a uddtta, but the verse quoted refers 
to it, and that shows that the verse is a quotation, and that, in order to 
preserve the integrity of his quotation, Patanjali had to take it as it stood. 
The particle tu “ but "* also suggests that the opinion about to be quoted was 
opposed to the conclusion arrived at before. Had Patanjali improvised the 
verse for the occasion, he could have easily written it without reference to 
the accent on the vowel. It is true that the word Gonardiya here in Dr. 
Goldstücker's photolithographs is not followed by that conjunction ; but in 


. Dr. Ballantyne's edition from which the passage has been quoted below, as 
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foes: mafies xf Gat | wd wafcemty waa aga ufui 
fafa: waar ip | wereyrefu fawtafecat fafwdrwa Hrsfeuu <fa wer 
maa aa ae weurmcwedrq[9.w qo) tft awa wwifq agar eit- 
fata | aaa wea vasa | fay faafu | enqusreutau ear 
wq feeq wx Geni wsiiwcwuw srenefes: | ofegaqqunguaata- 
view qi afe acre paw puente vert asitfeteta | Ware 
Wwe ae wag d GITE ESTY | 

aag ucro Te AA | 

mafias: wafawatas ufaratate ti 

Ballanigne’s Bditien, pp. 469 f. 
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also in the Benares lithograph of Professor Bála SAstri (p. 117), it is put in 
and it seems to be required and appropriate. Dr. Kielhorn has not noticed 
it even in his table of variants, owing, apparently, not to his having had 
those editions before him, 


This view of the case, however, is opposed to that of the exegetes. 
Having already expounded the meaning of Gonardíya in the comment in the 


first Sütra where it occurs, of course neither Kaiyata nor Nágojí takes note 
of it here. But Bhattojí Dikshita, in his Siddhánta Kaumudi, when explaining 
the sütra under notice, alludes to the passage attributed to Gonardíya as that 
of the Bháshyakára, f. e., Patanjali. His words are: Bhdshyakarastu tvakat- 
pitriko makatpitrika iti ripe ishtapattim kritvaitatsitram pratyócha- 
khyau. There is nothing to show how the commentators would explain 
the difficulties I have pointed out above. No question was raised in their 
time, and therefore nothing was said. It is, however, easy to suppose 
that had the inconsistencies and contradictions been called to their notice, 
they would have urged that what I take to be the opinion of Patanjali were 
anticipatory adverse opinions (purvapaksha), and that the final conclusion 
occurs in what I take to be a quotation. To my mind the logical sequences 
and the expressions used would not be consistent with such an interpreta- 
tion. 

Following my view of the case, it may be urget that there is nothing 
improbable in Patanjali's quoting the opinions of those who had preceded 
him. It is not at all unusual for him to cite the authority of his predea 
cessors. Apart from the fact of his work being in a manner a running 
commentary on the vártikas of Kátyáyana, we find him repeatedly naming 
others, sometimes in support of his own opinions, and sometimes to refute 
adverse principles. 

S'ákala is an ancient author, and his name occurs several times in the 
Mabhábháshya as an authority.” Vájapyáyana is an author whose name 
occurs nowhere in connexion with any Sanskrit work, but Patapjali cites 
him as an authority with the highly honorific title of. Xchárya.f Vyadhi 
is honoured in the same way.f Another, Vársbyáyani, is honoured with 
the higher title of Bhagaván, and the verb put by his name is the same 
(dha) which occurs against Gonardiya,§ and his name is perfectly unknown 
in our days as an author.  Dáksháyana is cited only aa a compiler.| Men 


* qup naamada an www uen wafa | p 72. 
Again, wreewerarae Haas Faure war wre | P72. 
t eanna wee fear areas AN muTup WWW | p. 242. 
t makan aaah areal ays | p- 244. 
§ weurefewrer xfa w are snm a | p. 255. 
| ster Se Gana aga ufa | p 466. 
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z less repute are cited as belonging to the school of Bharadvája,* or simply 

“other grammarians.” And if Patanjali thought proper to cite these 
— there is no d priori reason that he should not name Gonardiya 
or Goniká putra. 

It might be said that we have nowhere seen Gonardíya and Gonpikápu- 
tra cited as authors, and we assume the existence of authors who proba- 
bly never existed, Such a line of argument, however, is not admissible, 
When a trustworthy author quotes from an unknown author, we are bound 
to take for granted that the unknown author did exist, though his work 
may have long since died out. We follow this principle in the case of 
Sákala and Vájapyáyana, and there is no reason why we should not do so 
in that of Gonardiya. 

Nor is it necessary to depend on this logical principle in the present 
instance. Inthe Adma-adtra of Vátsváyana, there are the most incontesta- 
ble proofs in support of the assumption. A learned correspondent, Pandit 
Ramachandra, of Alwar, has lately drawn my attention to that work, and 
I find in it both Gonardíya and Gonikáputra cited several times as authori- 
ties whose opinions were worthy of the respect from the author of that 
work. ‘Thus, I find in Chap. I, sec. 4 on the subject of wives: 

x wire wearer fewurwaeeslfe sere | 
* And further on, w *w aag a + aan CETTE 


in, Sygr ware aaa AN aa arare | 
Again, WW arni GSAS AA AAT fata xf« Irag | 
In section v, on unchaste women, 7 Steaua qud celal area "UN 
qans afer sverfaq a nana da ATTY WG | 
Again, in Chapter VI, on zenana women, "a fe waaa ary raria- 


Pla awa sawaris nara erode xfa ai Fares: a 

Again, syanga gauai Sta mfa: | 

Again, Yaani equa react muang: 

None will, I venture to think, question, in the face of these quota- 
tions, the existence of GonikAputra and Gonardiya as authors of repute 5 


but it might be said that the quotations do not suffice to prove that the 
two were separate authors. It might be supposed that the one and the same 
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person had two names, and those names belonged, as stated by Goldstiicker 
on the authority of Kaiyata and Nágojí Bhatta, to Patanjali. Such, how- 
ever, was not the case. In the very first section of the work there occur 
the words arréfareranfwarfes | Gamfeerqu: qreerfes i 
Again, in describing Náyilás or amatory females, in section V, of 
Chapter I, Vátsyáyana begins by saying, '*Náyikás are of three kinda: 
virgins, twice married, and prostitutes," He then adds, * on the other hand, 
for special reasons a (married) woman taken by a stranger is the fourth 
kind; so says Gonikáputra. The fifth class is the widow, according 
to Chéréyana.; ; the sixth is the female ascetic according to Suvarpanábba ; 
the seventh is the daughter of a prostitute, a maid-servant, one who has 
not been taken by any one before, according to Ghotakamukha; the 
eighth is the woman who, having surpassed her youth, isin the full bloom 
of her beauty and womanhood, according to Gonardíya."* Here we have 
two different authors entertaining two different sets of opinion—Gonikápu- 
tra adopting the fourfold division, and Gonardiya the eightfold,—and it is 
impossible to take them to be aliases of Patanjali. Whoever they were, 
and whatever the names of their respective works, it is unquestionable that 
they were authors of sufficient eminence and authority to be worthy of 
citation by Vátsyáyana. 

The fact of the two authors having been distinctly separate being thus 
established, the question suggests itself, when did they live? To this no 
direct categorical answer can be given ; but it is obvious they lived before. 
A Vátsyáyana who lived long before the author of the Mabábbásbya. Patanjali 

gives the rule for the derivation of the name Vátsyáyana,f but does not 
say whothis worthy was. Grammatically the word implies a descendant of 
the sage Vatsa by his son Vátsya, but it is generally used as an individual 
personal name, a proper noun, and not as a generic term. Hemachandra, in 
? bis glossary, says it was a name of Chánakya, who also bore the names of 
Vishnugupta, Mallanága, Kautilya, Pakshila Svámi, Drámila and Agula. 


* mfa: a vad Guar Ffa | PA 
hit at fee: | — wrfep Ea n wafer 
fawar veatfa aa! Ww waferar watfa geen aaa fear 
afcarfcar Waray CHIC aeaa: TRENT bihibbh ibi 
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It would appear that the original personal name of the individual was Vishnu- 
gupta, “the protected of Vishnu," which is a fair index to the religion which 
his father professed. In the Pürvapithika of the Mudrá-rákshasa there is 
a story which says that Vishnugupta and his parents were, by order of the 
Nanda king, confined in a dungeon where they bad nothing to eat but gram 
(chanaka), hence the name Chánakya, but the work is of modern date and 
its attempt at derivation is obviously fanciful. (Notices of Sanskrit MSS, 
IV, 227.) Hemachandra's Chanakdtmaja shows that he was the son of one 
Chanaka, whence the name Chánakya, a very appropriate patronymic. He 
was a descendant of the Vátsya clan, whence VitsyAyana. He was the Ma- 
chiavelli of his age, and the many complicated schemes by which he dethroned 
the Nandas and gave the kingdom of Pataliputra to Chandragupta, got him 
the nickname of Kautilya, the “ tortuous,” or “ wicked," or “ crafty one.” 
The epithet Mallanaga means “the serpent among heroes,” and perhaps 
bears relation to the insiduous tactics by which he overcame the army of 
the Nandas. Asa student of Nyáya his memory was so strong that he 
could remember for a fortnight a thesis once told him, and hence the name 
Pakshila Svámi.* The epithet Svámi shows that he had at the last stage 
of his life become an ascetic preceptor. As Drámila he is known as a poet. 
I have not heard the name Afgula associated with any Sanskrit work, 
ancient or modern. Now, this Vátsyáyana lived at the time of Alexander's 
invasion of India, and, bearing in mind the fact of the extreme reluctance 
displayed by Indian authors to cite the authority of their contemporaries, ` 
the inference would be almost inevitable that Gonardiya and Gonikaputra 
must have lived long before that time. On the other hand Patanjali lived 
considerably more than a century after the time of Alexander, and it would 
have been by no means inconsistent for him to quote from authors who had 
acquired the balo of at least three, and probably four or five, centuries, 
antiquity before him, and who had two centuries before been quoted by 
Vatsyayana, 

Respect for the dictum of Kaiyata might induce some to urge— 
though it would be more a cavilling than an argument—that there may 
have been a Gonardiya and a Gopikáputra before the time of Vatsyayana 
and necessarily long before that of Patanjali, and yet there was nothing 
to prevent Patanjali from bearing those epithets as his aliases. The man- 
ner, however, in which those names have been cited leaves no room for the 
entertainment of such an opinion; and after all it would amount to a 
mere ipse dixit without a scintilla of proof. 

The last issue in the case is a purely personal one, and it is just what an 
Indian like me cannot approach without the greatest diffidence. — Kaiyata, 
Hemachandra, Bhattoji Dikshita, and Nágoji Bhatta are the most renown- 

* This is, however, said of Pakshadhara Misra, a much later author, 
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ed among mediwval Sanskrit grammarians, and their dicta in regard to 
the special subject of their study are received throughout India with the 
highest consideration, and without a single demur. It is extremely : 
bazardous, therefore, for people in the present day to call their opinions into 
question, even when a very strong array of arguments may be brought forth 
against them. The question at issue, however, is not a grammatical, but © 
an historical, one, and, however great they may have been as gramma- 
rians, they certainly were not very careful and critical in historical matters, 
and an error on their part in the identification of ancient authors is not E 
such as would be impossible, or calculated to detract from their renown as 
grainmarians. It is obvious, too, that the error in the case of Nagoji Bhatta 
who lived about 250 years ago, was one of mere copying. He was en- 
grossed with the grammatical questions he had to deal with, and never 
thought of enquiring into the authority of his predecessors regarding the 
identification of obscure names, a branch of study which seldom engaged 
their attention, and gross anachronisms in that respect were easily passed 
over. Certain it is that he has given us no clue to the identification of 
any one of the old names which occur in the Mahbábháshya. The same may 
be said of Bhattoji Dikshita who preceded him by about two or three 
hundred years. He had Hemachandra's Glossary before him and probably 
by hetirt, and that told bim Gonardiya was another name for Patanjali, and 
straightway be adopted it, as for bis purposes that was sufficient. Hemas 
chandra flourished in the eleventh century, and to him the authority of 
Kaiyata was evidently quite sufficient. ‘The original error rests, therefore? 
with Kaiyata, and Kaiyata alone. If this error be not admitted, we have to 
fall on the second branch of the alternative and to believe that the Gonika- 
putra and the Gonardiya of Vátsyáyana were different, and Patanjali had 
these two names as his aliases, which he used in his work in a very incon- 
i sistent and absurd manner to indicate himself in the third person, though 
he never even for once used his individual personal name for such a 
purpose, Put in this form the first branch of the alternative is one which 
impartial criticism will accept as the right one. In support of this view 
I find a remarkable sentence in a paper published in the August number 
of the Indian Antiguary, p. 227, in which Dr. Kielhorn says, “I hope 
elsewhere to show by the help of Bhartrihari’s commentary that later 
grammarians are wrong in identifying Gonardiya with Patagjali." I re- 
gret I have not a copy of that commentary at hand to work out the 
problem for myself. Anyhow, for the present, I give up the inference 
drawn from the passages above quoted that Patayjali was the son of 


Goniká and a native of Gonarda. 
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The toun of Bulandshahr,— By F. S. Growse, C. I. E, 
( With two Plates.) 

In 1824, when the present district of Bulandsbahr was first formed, 
the town bearing that name was selected for its capital, chiefly on ac- 
count of its very convenient and central situation, 

Though a place of immemorial antiquity, it had fallen into decay 
centuries ago and had ultimately dwindled down into a miserably mean and 
half-deserted village. A ragged and precipitous hill, on the western bank 
of the narrow winding stream of the Kalindi, was all that remained of the 
old Fort, or rather of the succession of Forts, that in the course of 3000 
years had been built, each on the accumulated debris of its predecessor. 
On its summit was an unfinished mosque, commenced by Sabit Khan, the 
Governor of Kol, in 1730, and huddled about it were some fairly large, 
but mostly ruinous, brick houses, oceupied by the impoverished descendants 
of the old proprietory community and of local Muhammadan officials, such 
as the Kázi and the Kánungo. The rest of the population consisted of a 
small colony of agricultural labourers, scavengers and other menial tribes, 
who had squatted in their mud huts at the foot and to the west of the hill, 
where low mounds and ridges of broken bricks and pot-sherds, the vestiges 
of former habitation, alternated with swamps and ravines that collected the 
"drainage of all the surrounding country and passed it on to the river. 

Only sixty years have since elapsed and out of such unpromising 
‘materials there has now been developed as bright, cleanly and thriving a 
little town as can be found anywhere in the Province. The population has 
increased to upwards of 17,000, but it is still of much less commercial im- 
portance than the flourishing mart of Khurjá, which is only ten miles to 
the south and has the further advantage of possessing a station of its 
own on the main line of the East Indian Railway. It is, however, a matter 
for congratulation that in determining the site for the head quarters of the 
district the larger town was not given the preference ; for in point of 
sanitation there is no comparison between the two places, Bulandshahr by 
reason of its well-raised site and facilities for drainage being as healthy as 
Khurjá is notoriously the reverse. 

The only ground for regret is that when the old historical site 
was adopted, the old historical name of Baran was not also restored. 
Bulandshahr, which—in English characters especially—bas a most cumbrous 
and barbarie appearance, bas no literary authority. Apparently it was 


imposed by the Muhammadans during the reign of Aurangzeb, when the | 


ruling power was possessed with a mania—like the modern French—for the 
abolition of every name that suggested recollections of an earlier dynasty. 
In large towns, such as Mathurá and Brindaban, where also the experiment 
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was tried, the popular appellation was too strongly rooted in the affections of 
the people to admit of suppression by imperial edict; but in a little place 
like Baran, where too the majority of the inhabitants happened to be Muham- 
madans, there was no difficulty in giving effect to the official innovation. 
The most favourable opportunity for reviving the older and shorter name has 
unfortunately been lost, but even now the change might be effected without 
causing more than a very slight and merely temporary inconvenience ; for 
the name Baran is still perfectly familiar to the people and even officially 
is used as the designation both of the Pargana (or Hundred) and also of 
the parish, which is a very extensive one; the title Bulandshahr being ap- 
plied exclusively to the town, and originally only to the Upper Town, or 
Fort. In meaning, it corresponds precisely with the English * Higham,’ 
and was suggested by the great elevation of the Castle Hill, which far over- 
tops any other ground for many miles away. It is said by some to have 
been merely an Urdu rendering of the Hindi Uncha-nagar, a form that had 
already come into use and would bear the same signification ; but, in the 
absence of any documentary proof of this assertion, I very strongly doubt 
whether the Hindus under the Delhi Emperors ever knew the place by any 
other name than that of Baran. ‘There would seem to be no reason why 
they should substitute one indigenous name for another; while the objeet 
that the Muhammadans had, in introducing a name from their own vocabu-, 
lary, is easily intelligible. 

Tradition goes that in prehistoric times the town was called Ban-, 
chhati—which would mean ‘a forest-clearing '—and that it was founded by 
a Tomar, or Pándava chief from Ahár, named Parmál The site of this 
original settlement is the high ground now oceupied by the Collector's House 
and the new Town Hall, and lies immediately to the west of the modern 
town. lt used to be known as the * Moti Chauk,' or * Moti Bazár, mean- 
ing of course not a market where ' pearls" (moti) were sold, but simply a 
‘handsome’ bazar, as we might say in English, *a gem of a place. The 
large original mound bas for many years been intersected by the bigh road, 
and was also cut up by a broad and deep ravine. This latter ran down 
through the town to the river and was a great nuisance, I have now turned 
back the drainage into a tank called the * Lal Dizgi, further to the west, 
near the Magistrate's Court, the overflow from which is carried by a cutting 
through the fields into the river higher up in its course, 

In order to fill up the raving I levelled the ridge on its bank and having 
enclosed the entire area as an adjunct to the Town Hall, am now convert- 
ing it into a public garden, which—to perpetuate the old tradition--I 
have designated the * Moti Bagh.’ There is much vague talk of coins and 
solid bars of silver discovered there in former years, but in the course of my 
excavations I came upon nothing of much intrinsic value. Abundant proofs 
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were, however, afforded of the interesting fact that in old times it had been 
occupied by Buddhists, Among my discoveries were several specimens of 
the curious plain stone stools, such as are figured in Plate III of Vol. XV of 
the Archeological Survey. General Cunningham says they are found of the 
same general pattern from Taxila to Palibothra and only at Buddhist sites. 
They were all about 6 inches high, and a foot long; but not one was unbro- 
ken. ‘The ground had been so often disturbed before, that it was not possi- 
ble to trace any definite line of building, but the fragments of walls and 
pavements yielded an enormous number of large and well-burnt bricks, each 
measuring as much as a cubit in length by balf a cubit in breadth and three 
inches in thickness. They were mostly marked on one side by two parallel 
lines drawn by the workman's finger in the damp clay. Many were broken 
in digging them out, but many also had been laid in a broken state, as was 
evident from the appearance of the fracture. 

Of more exceptional interest were the remains of what would seem to 
have been a special local manufacture, being some scores of strange earthen- 
ware flask or vase-like objects (Plates XXII and XXIII, figs. 2, 3, 4). 
They are all alike in general shape, being pointed at one end like a Roman 
amphora and with a very small orifice at the other for a mouth; but they 
vary very much in the patterns with which they have been ornamented, 
and are of different size, weight and thickness, Some apparently had been 
equeezed out of shape, before the material of which they were made had 
shad time to dry. The spot where they were found is evidently that where 
they were baked ; for, besides the failures, there was also a large accumula- 
tion of broken pieces, all mixed in a deep deposit of ashes and the other 
refuse of a potter’s kiln. I sent one to the British Museum, where it was 
considered so curious that I have been asked to supply some more; and 
others were exhibited at a meeting of the Asiatie Society of Bengal; but 
from neither quarter have I received any suggestion as to the purpose for 
wbich they were intended. 

Most natives who have seen them think they were meant to hold 
either gunpowder or oil, which is what the shape suggests; but the 
material on account of its weight, seems unsuitable for such a purpose, 
if the flask was to be carried about on the person; while the pointed 
bottom makes it awkward for storing. ‘The idea has also been hazarded 
that they were meant to be filled with gunpowder and then exploded as 
a kind of fire-wopk ; but, if this were their object, there would scarcely 
have .s0 much trouble spent on their ornamentation. A third theory, 
which has found much favour on the spot, but which at the time I was 
inclined to reject as altogether untenable, is that they were intended to 

form a balustrade for a balcony or the roof of a house, At first my own 
impression was that they were not at all likely to be of the same age 
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as the bricks, 'The site might have been originally occupied by a fort 
or a monastery and then deserted for centuries before the potters came 
and set up their kilns on it, making use—for their houses and workshops— 
of any old building-materials they happened to light upon. But finally 
I came to the conclusion that the balustrade theory was not so very far 
wrong, and that these curious objects were manufactured in such numbers 
in order to serve as finials for miniature Buddhist stupas. "The dedication 
of such votive memorials was a recognized duty on a pilgrimage, and it 
would obviously be a convenience for worshippers to have an establishment 
for their manufacture and sale in immediate connection with the shrine. 
This view is strongly confirmed by the discovery on the same spot of what 
is unmistakeably a finial (Pl. XXIII, figs: 3, 4, in 4 size). It is of similar 
configuration and has a similar orifice at one end, which in this case is 
clearly intended for the admission of a supporting rod. But later again I 
found a circular flask (Plate XXII, fig. 2, in } size), which is of the 
same material and of equal weight ard is ornamented in exactly the 
same style. It is, however, easy to grasp in the hand, and apparently 
wasintended to hold oil or some similar fluid, for pouring out drop by 
drop. Thus the only definite conclusion at which it is safe to arrive 
is that various articles for different uses were turned out at the same 
factory, all being characterized by ornamentation of a peculiar local 
pattern. x 

Most fortunately the presiding genius of the shrine has also been 
revealed. The sculpture was dug up some twenty years ago and since then 
had been kept in an adjoining garden; but several people distinctly 
remember its being found on the same spot where the recent excavations 
have been made. The stone isa square block measuring in its mutilated 
state 1 foot 4} inches either way, the material being a black trap, not 
the sang-miisa, or black marble, of Jaypur. The principal figure repre- 
sents the Buddha, enveloped in a thin robe reaching to the wrists and 
ankles and falling over the body in a succession of narrow folds. His 
arms are slightly raised in front of his breast, and the thumb and fore- 
finger of his left hand are joined at the tips, while with his right hand 
he touches its middle finger, as if summing up the points of an argument. 
On either side of his throne is a rampant hippogriff, with its back to the 
sage and rearing its head over a devotee seated in an attitude of prayer. 
The throne is supported on two recumbent lions, flanked by Hindu 
caryatides with impossibly distorted limbs as usual; and at the base again 
are other devotees kneeling on either side of the footstool, the front of 
which is carved with the mystic wheel between two couchant deer. The 
upper part of the stone has been broken off, carrying with it the head of l 
the principal figure, but what remains is in good preservation and has 
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been well executed. On a ledge in a line with the feet is an inscription 
in characters apparently of the 9th or 10th century, which reads as 
follows : 

Ye dharmmd hetu-prabhavá hetus teshán tathágato hyavadat teshám 
cha yo nirodha, evam-vádi mahásramanah. 


This would be in English * All things that proceed from a cause, 
their cause as well as their destruction the Tathdgata has declared: such 
is the dietum of the great philosopher." It is curious that a popular 
symbol of faith should have been framed with so much tautology in so 
short a compass, and also with Such inadequacy of expression. For the 
cardinal feature of the doctrine, viz., that effects can only be destroyed 
by destroying their causes, is not stated at all but merely implied. 

Another very curious find was a terra cotta seal (Pl. XXIII, fig. 5, 
in full size), probably some 1400 years old, but as fresh and clear as if it 
bad been baked only yesterday, and still showing the pressure of the 
workman's fingers who bad handled the clay while it was yet damp. It was 
inside a elosed earthen jar, which accounts for its excellent preservation. 
It is oval in shape, with a dotted rim, and is divided by two parallel lines 
ncross the centre into two equal compartments. In the upper are two 
devices, one of which is a conch shell, the other—which is raised on a little 
stund—looks like a wing, and may possibly be intended to represent the 
€hakwá, or Bráhmani duck, so frequently introduced in old Indian painting 
and sculpture. In the lower compartment is tho name * Mattila,’ in charac- 
ters of about the 5th century A. D. 

It is quite possible that the Fort on the river-bank may also have 
been founded by Parmál, for the protection of his infant town of Ban- 
chhati. "Tradition, however, ascribes it to one of his successors, who is 
made to bear the name of Ahi-baran, interpreted to mean * cobra-coloured." 
But this appears to me to be absolutely untenable. Baran is certainly 
not the Sanskrit word varna, ‘colour,’ but varana, ‘a hill-fort or enclo- 
sure; and Ahi-baran would thus mean *snake-fort' or “Naga fort,” 
in the same way as Abi-kshetra means * Snake-land.! No Raja Ahi-baran, I 
should conjecture, ever existed, though there may well have been an Ahibaran 
Raja, the town being so called because it was a stronghold of the Niiga 
tribe. Nor is it impossible that the epithet * Naga,’ like the English 
“reptile, may have been attached to a Buddhist community by their 
Brahmanieal neighbours by way of reproach. Another explanation may, 
however, be suggested. Some twenty-one miles to the north-east of Bu- 
landshahr, on the right bank of the Ganges, is the small town of Ahár, 


which (according to tradition) is the spot where, after Parikshit, 








* the successor of Rájá Yudbishthir on the throne of Hastinápur, had met 
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performed a sacrifice for the destruction of the whole serpent race. Though 
still accounted the capital of a Pargana, it is a miserably poor and decayed 
place with a population, according to the last census, of only 2,414. It 
is evidently, however, a site of great antiquity. Part of it has been 
washed away by the river, but heaps of brick and other traces of ruin 
still extend over a large area, and I found lying about in the streets 
several fragments of stone seulpture of early date. "These I brought away 
with me to Bulandshahr, as also a once fine but now terribly mutilated 
round pillar, which I dug up on the very verge of the high cliff overlook- 
ing the river. This is specially noticeable as having its base encircled 
with a coil of serpents, which would seem to corroborate the connection 
of the local name with the word ahi, ‘a snake.’ The principal residents 
of the town are Nagar Brahmans by descent, though--since the time of 
Aurangzeb—Muhammadans by religion, who believe that their ancestors 
were the priests employed by Janamejaya to conduct his sacrifice, and 
that in return for their services they had a grant of the township and the 
surrounding villages. Immediately after this event it is said that the 
Pandavas transferred their seat of local government from Abar to Baran, 
and it may be that they then first attached the prefix ahi to the name of 
the town—so making it Ahibaran—in order to commemorate the circum- 
stances of the migration. This would imply that the town was already in 
existence; and it might with much plausibility be identified with the 
Varanávata,* mentioned in the 148rd chapter of the first Book of the 
Mahabharat. 

All this, however, is conjectural and refers to a period so remote, 
nearly 1400 years before Christ, that no tangible record of it could be 
expected to survive to the present day. To come down to somewhat later 
times: the Bactrian dynasty, which flourished in the centuries immediate- 
ly preceding our era, and the Gupta dynasty that succeeded it, have both 
left traces behind them. In the rains, copper and gold coins with Greek 
and Páli inscriptions, used so frequently to be washed down in the debris 
from the high ground of the old town, ata particular point, now called 
‘the Manihárs' or bangle-makers' quarter,’ that after any heavy storm 
people made it a regular business to search for them. To prevent further 
cutting away, the slope was built up with masonry in 1876 ; but even 
since then two copper coins of Su-Herm:eus, styled Basileus Soter, a gold 
coin of Chandra Gupta II, and another of an intermediate dynasty, have 
been picked up, which I presented to the coin cabinet of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal. 

* Goneral Cunningham proposes to identify with the Varanávata of the Mahi- 
bhárata a village, now called Barnáwa, in the Merath district, It has not yet been 
explored, and it i» therefore uncertain whether it is really an ancient site or not. 
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It may thus be concluded that the town of Baran at the commence- 
ment of the Christian era was a place of some wealth and importance; 
while the discovery of the antiquities above described clearly establishes 
the interesting fact that a little later, from about 400 to 800 A. D., there 
was a Buddhist community outside the Fort walls, occupying the site now 
known as the Moti Bágh. "The only ancient inscriptions that have been 
found in the district are distinctly Brahmanical. The oldest is dated in 
the reign of Skanda Gupta, in the year 146, which—if the Saka era is 
intended—would correspond with 224 A. D. But this dynasty had an 
era of its own, which seems more likely to have been the one used, and 
an element of considerable uncertainty is thus introduced. For the com- 
mencement of the Gupta era is a very verata gue@stio among archmologists, 
being put by some so late as 319 A. D., by others at 190, and now by 
Gen. Cunningham at 167. A complete transcript and translation of the 
inscription, by Dr. Rájendralála Mitra, C, I. E. are given in Vol. XLIII 
of this Journal. It is not in itself of great importance, being simply a 
provision on the part of a Brábman, named Deva-vishnu, for the mainte- 
nance of an oil lamp, to burn in a temple of the Sun at Indra-pura. The 
copper-plate on which ib is engraved was dug up at Indor, an artificia] 
mound of great elevation and extent, a little off the high road from 
Anüpsbahr to Aligarh, opposite the eighth mile-stone from the former 
town. As I have shewn at length in my “ Mathurá," by an application 
pf the rules laid down by the Prákrit grammarian Vararuchi, the Sanskrit 
Indra-pura, in the natural course of phonetie decay, must become Indor 
in the modern vernacular. 

The next inscribed memorial is some centuries later in date, but from 
exposure to rough usage is in a far less perfect state of preservation and 
is for the most part illegible. It is an oblong block of stone, measuring 
29 inches by 10 by 10, which I brought into the station from a well 
adjoining the tomb of Khwája Lál Barani, which lies across the Kálindi, 
about half a mile to the east of the town of Bulandshahr. ‘There are two 
inscriptions, one opposite the other, in characters of different size, but of 
the same period, probably about 1200 A. D. Both are records of grants 
for religious purposes, and the stone must have been intended for deposit 
among the archives of the temple for which the endowments were pro- 
vided, But it can never have been aetually set up, as it is difficult to 
imagine a position in which both sides could be conveniently read; it is 
also evident that preparations had been made for splitting it up into two 
separate slabs of equal thickness. One of the two inscriptions opens with 
an invocation of Krishna, in the words Om Namo Bhagavate Vásudevága. 
The stone bas been sent to Dr. Mitra for inspection, and eventually for 

deposit in the Indian Museum. 
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OF far greater significance is a copper-plate inscription, which was 
dug up in 1867 at the village of Mánpur, in the Agota Pargana, about 
eight miles to the north of the town of Bulandshahr, Natives, even of 
the higher and more educated classes, have a childish notion, of which 
it is quite impossible to disabuse them, that these old copper-plate in- 
scriptions always refer to some buried treasure. Thus the Council of the 
Maharaja of Jaypur, on hearing of the Mánpur find, at once put in a 
claim for anything of value that might be discovered ; on the plea that 
Mánpur bad been founded by Raja Man Sinh of the Jaypur line. The 
absurdity of the claim was in this case enhanced by the confusion of 
chronological ideas; for Mán Siüh was a contemporary of Akbar's, while 
the plate is anterior to the reign of Prithi Ráj. It was sent to the Asiatic 
Society in Caleutta, and a translation of it into Názari and English by 
Pandit Pratápa Chandra Ghosh, appeared in Vol. XX XVIII of this Journal». 
By a strange fatality, the three most important words in the whole record, 
viz, those which give the name of the reigning fainily,the name of the 
country, and the century of the date, are the most doubtful and illegible. 
The year—which is written at full length, in words—ends with * thirty- 
three,’ but the initial letters have been obliterated by rust. The century, 
however, must be either the eleventh or twelfth, for the characters belong 
to the period immediately succeeding that of the Kutila inscriptions. The 
date may thus be confidently accepted as either 1133 or 1233 Samvat, i. e., 
either 1076 or 1176 of the Christian era. "The earlier of the two seems 
the more probable. 

The grant—which confers a village named Gandavá on a certain Gaur 
Bráhman—was made by a Raja Ananga, in whose description a word occurs 
which the Calcutta Pandit first took to be ' Kalinga.’ But the only 
country so-called is an extensive tract far away on the sea-coast, south 
of Bengal. It was never owned by a single sovereign—which in itself 
creates a difficulty—and it is further inconceivable how a plate relating to 
so distant a region could have found its way into the Doab, The word is 
very indistinct and ambiguous and (as the Pandit has remarked) may with 
equal probability be read kanishtha, which will also give an intelligible 
sense to the passage. The suggestion of * Kalinga’ seems therefore to 
have been an unnecessary importation of a somewhat gratuitous diffieulty. 
It might perhaps be Koldnsa. This is given in Monier Williams's Diction- 
ary as the name of a district, placed by some in Gangetic Hindustan, with 
Kanauj for its capital, but which it would seem more natural to identify 
with the country round about Kol, the modern Aligarh, 

Vhe name of the family was read by the Pandit as ‘ Rodra’; but 
only with great hesitation, and with the admission that it seemed to bo 
something different, though he could not exactly say what, It is really 
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Dor, the name of an almost extinct Rajput tribe, who once were very 
notable people in these parts, though a Sanskrit scholar in Bengal may 
well be pardoned for not remembering them. They claim to be a branch 
of the great Prainár clan, which in ancient times was the most powerful 
of all the Rajput tribes, “ The world is the Pramár's'" being quoted by 
Col. lod as a proverbial saying to illustrate their extensive sway. They 
represent their ancestor to have been a Pramár Raja of Mainpuri, who 
cut off his own head for a sacrifice to the divinity ; whence his descend- 
ants were styled Dund, ‘the headless’, afterwards corrupted into Dor. 
But this is obviously a mere etymological fable. Chand in the Prithiráj- 
Rásá celebrates a Dor chief of Kasondi, a locality which cannot now be 
identified with certainty, though probably it was a place that still bears 
the same name near Ajmir. ‘The Dors are also mentioned in a Sanskrit 
inscription of the time of Prithiráj, which was found by Colonel Skinner 
at Hansi. This forms the basis for a rhapsody by Col. Tod in his usual 
enthusiastic vein, which is published in Vol. I of the Transactions of the 
Royal Asiatic Society. In the body of the article the tablet is described as 
commemorating a victory obtained over the Dorps; but what purports to be 
a more or less literal summary of the inscription is given at the end of 
the narrative, and all that can be gathered from this is, that in the course 
of the concluding stanzas the Dors are mentioned, but in what character, 
whether as foes or allies, does not appear, ‘The summary unfortunately 


,is most inadequate ; but the main object of the inscription would seem 


to have been to record the date not of any victory, but of the extension of a 
fort at Asi, which presumably was the older name of Hánsi, ‘his work is 
said to have been executed by a General named Hammira in conjunction with 
the Gahlot chief Kilhana, who is described—in Tod's translation—as Prithi- 
rájs maternal uncle. But here lies a difficulty ; for Pritbiráj's mother 
was Kamala-Devi, one of the daughters of King Auangpál, who was a 
Tomar not a Gahlot, and who bad no male issue. ‘The date of this Hansi 
inscription is Sambat 1224 (1168 A. D.) It was found in 1818 and 
presented to Lord Hastings; but in 1824, the date of Tod's article, it was 
not known what had become of it. In fact, a singular fatality seems to 
attend all the records of this ancient Hindu clan—once so considerable, 
now virtually extinct—for I find, on enquiry in Calcutta, that the Mánpur 
inscription also has disappeared and cannot be traced. 

This grant enumerates fourteen successive Rájas, beginning with 
Chandraka, the founder of the particular family. The seventh in descent 
was Haradatta, who was succeeded first by his brother, secondly by a nephew, 
and only in the third place by his son, who was subsequently deposed by 
a Bráhman minister, who both secured the throne for himself and be- 
queathed it to his son. The parentage of the thirteenth Raja is not 
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distinctly stated, as it is in every other case, and hence it may be surmised 
that he was not related to his immediate predecessor, but belonged to the ori- | 
ginal Dor stock. This ix the more probable, because if he and hisson Ananga 
had been descendants of the Brahman usurper, the introduction of the Dor 
pedigree would be altogether out of place, 

The names stand as follows : 


1. Chandraka. 

| 
id (es 
Prabhása. 
Bhairava. 


Rudra 
Govinda-rája (surnamed Yasopara). 


coo N 





7. Hara-datta. 8. Bbogáditya 


| | 
10. Vikramáditya. 9. Srikuladitya. 
11. Bhdpati, surnamed Padmáditya, 


Brébman Minister. 


12. Bhojadeva. 
18. Sahajaditya. _ 


14. Ananga. 

3 The above genealogy is of very exceptional interest, because it is 
known from other sources that at the time of the invasion of India by 
Mahmúd of Ghazni in 1017 A. D., Merath, Baran and Kol were all held 
by the Dors and that Hara-datta was the name of their Raja, who had his 
principal residence at Baran. Unable to meet the Muhammadans in tho 
field, he saved his towns from pillage by a nominal submission to the faith 
of Islim—as is stated in the Tárikh-i-Yamiui of Al Utbi, Mahmüd's Chro- 
nographer—and by the tender of a heavy ransom in treasure and elephants. 
The disgrace that he thus incurred may very probably be the expla- 
nation of the fact briefly stated in the Manpur inscription that his son 
was twice passed over in the succession to the throne and was eventually 
deposed. 

e Before these events there is reason to conclude that Hara-datta was 
the most important chief in all this part of the country between Kanauj 

and Thanesar. For Delhi, though refounded by the Raja Dháva of the 

Iron Pillar about 319 A. D. and again rebuilt in 731 by Anang Pal, the 

first Tomar Rája of that name, is not once mentioned either by the Chinese 

Pilgrims or by Al Utbi, and was probably at this period a small, unfortified 

and quite unimportant village, the capital of the Tomars being at Kanauj. 
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When that city was taken by Chandra Deva, the founder of the Rahtor 
dynasty, about 1050 A. D., Anang Pal II retired to Delhi and there 
established himself. But at the beginning of the eleventh century, 
Hara-datta, the Raja of Baran, though nominally a feudatory of Kanauj, 
appears to have been the virtual sovereign of all the country now included 
in the districts of Aligarh, Bulandshahr, Merath and Delhi, with parts 
of Murádabád, Mathura and Eta. 

His name is still perpetuated by Hápur, a corruption of Hara-pur, 
now the head-quarters of the Stud Depót, of which town he is the tradi. 
tional founder, and all the fragments of stone sculpture that have been 
discovered at Bulandshahr may be assigned to histime. As might have been 
expected from its nearness to Delhi, the Muhammadans have made a clean 
sweep of the distriet and razed to the ground every building, secular or 
religious, that had been erected by its former Hindu rulers. I have been 
over every part of it, but the sum total of all the antiquities I have been able 
to collect may be very briefly enumerated. An unusually lofty column 
is one of a pair that were dug up in some low ground at the entrance to 
the town from the Chola Railway Station. "Though long since brought 
under cultivation, the field is still called *the Sarovar,' and is the tradi- 
tional site of a large masonry tank which Hara-datta is said to have 
constructed, The companion column is at Mirath, where it was sent 
by the Sardár Bahadur, into whose hands it had come, and has been 
worked up into a house he has built there. The one now in my pos- 
session I rescued from his stables, where it had been thrown on the 
ground and was used by his grass-cutters to sharpen their tools on. Six 
short pillars of the same period were found buried under the steps of a 
small mosque on the highest part of the old town. In dizging the 
foundations of a house on the opposite side of the same street I recovered 
a curious stone, sculptured with a representation of three miniature tem- 
ples. These are of such different design that, if they had been found 
separately, I might have been inclined to refer them to different archi- 
tectural epochs. But the excessively archaic type of one must be attri- 
buted to the influence of religious conservatism; similar forms may be 
seen in conjunction on the front of the temples of Khajuráho, which are 
known to be of the tenth century A. D. A circular pillar, with a coil 
of human-headed snakes at the base, is, as already mentioned, from Abdr, 
as also a medieval door-jamb and a block carved with rows of temple 
façades in the style of the Nasik caves. This last is probably the oldest 
of the group. Another door-jamb, found in the court-yard of the mosque 
at Bulandshahr, is comparatively modern. 

‘The Sarovar, or Tank, field, of which I have spoken above, is bounded 
on the north by an extensive mound, on which now stands tbe stable for 
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Government stallions, and in levelling part of it I came upon two curious 
terra cotta figures, (Plate XXII, fig. 1,) both alike, 5} inches high, repre- 
senting a woman with a parrot, which she is about to feed with a fruit she 
holds in one hand. She has enormous ornaments in her ears and a variety 
of chains and bracelets about her. Another fragment—a head only —shows 
à chignon of most prodigious dimensions. In the absence of stone, the 
potter's art seems to have been largely developed for decoration and religious 
purposes, as is further indicated by a clay statue of the four-armed Krishna, 
which I discovered in breaking down an old well in the upper town. The 
exact date of these figures cannot be determined. 

The Mánpur inscription gives Vikram-áditya as the name of Hara- 
datta's son, and he is probably the same person as a Rája Vikram Sen of 
Baran, who figures in an Aligarh pedigree. The capital of that branch 
of the Dor family is said to have been transferred from Jaláli to Kol by 
Buddh Sen, who was the son of Bijay Ram (brother of Dasarath Sinh, 
who built the fort at Jalesar) the son of Nahar Sith, (Founder of the Sam- 
bhal Fort) the son of Gobind Siih, who was the son of Mukund Sen, the 
son of Raja Vikram Sen of Baran. Mangal Sen, who succeeded his father, 
the above-mentioned Buddh Sen, at Kol, is said to have given his daughter 
Padmávati in marriage to the heir of Raja Bhim of Mahrára and Etawa, 
who soon after his accession was murdered by his younger brothers. The 
widow then returned to Kol, where her father built for her the tower, 
which was wantonly destroyed by the local authorities in 1860. It is, 
however, more commonly believed that the tower was erected by the Muham- 
madans in 1274 on the site of the principal Hindu temple, to commemorate 
the final reduction of the town in the reign of Nasir-ud-din M ahmüd. 
Possibly it had been built by the Rája and was only enlarged or otherwise 
altered by the conquerors. 

Eighty years before the fall of Kol, viz., in 1193, the Dor line of 
Rájas at Baran had come to an end'in the person of Chandra Sen, who 
was killed while defending his fort against the army of Shahab-ud-din 
Mubammad Ghori. Before he fell, an arrow from his bow had slain one 
of the leaders of the invading force, a certain Khwaja Lal Ali, whose tomb 
across the Kalindi is still reverenced as that of a martyr. The gate was 
opened to tlie enemy by two traitors, one a Bráhman named Hira Sinh, the 
other Ajaypál, himself a Dor, who probably hoped by this aet of perfidy 
to secure recognition as the future head of the family and the most fitting 
person to continue its hereditary honours, All, however, that he actually 
obtained from the conqueror was the subordinate post of Chaudhari, with the 
sonorous title of Malik Muhammad Daráz Kadd ; the latter being the reward 
for his profession of Islam ; while the administration of the new province 
was conferred upon a fellow-countryman of the victorious General, Kazi 
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NGr-ud-din of Ghazni. The descendants of this, the first Muhammadan 
Governor of Baran, still occupy a respectable position in the town and 
retain their ancestor's title of Kazi. Similarly, Ajaypál's descendants still 
style themselves Chaudbaris; though the name by whieh they are more 
commonly designated is Tintas, or Mischief-makers. These unworthy 
representatives of a long line of independent princes form a fairly numerous 
section of the community but are badly off and of ill-reputation. "They 
are one and all Muhammadans. During the raid of the Sikhs in 1780 
they opened the gate of the town to them, in imitation of their recreant 
forefather ; and again in the Mutiny of 1857 they were the first to plunder 
the bazar. The social distinction of the old family has been better trans” 
mitted in the female line by a daughter of the house, who was given in 
marriage to the Bargujar chief Pratap Sith, who came up from Rajaur, 
now in the Jaypur State, to join Prithi Raj of Delhi in his attack on 
Mahoba. After the conquest he returned no more to his own country, 
but settled down at Pabisu, where he is now represented by his direct 
descendant Nawab Sir Faiz Ali Khan, K. C. S. I. 

To sum up the Hindu Annals of Baran. It was founded about a 
thousand years before Christ by Tomar chiefs from Delhi: under the 
Indo-Scythian and Gupta dynasties, at the commencement of our era, it 
was a place of some wealth and importance; and for a considerable period, 
up to the ninth or tenth century it included in its population a community 
of Buddhists. About the year 800 A. D. the Dor Rajputs rose to power, 
and their leader Chandraka, having established himself as a Raja, made 
Baran hiscapital His descendant in the sixth degree, Hara-datta, founded 
the town of Hápur and ruled an extensive tract of country including 
Mirath and Kol; but, in 1017, being hard-pressed by Mahmüd's invading 
force, he submitted to terms, which lost him the confidence of his people. 
On the withdrawal of the conqueror, domestic disturbances ensued, but — 
after a temporary usurpation—the old dynasty was eventually restored 
and occupied the throne till the year 1193, when Raja Chandra Sen, the 
last of the line, was defeated and killed by the army of Kutb-ud-din, and 
the Fort then passed into the hands of the Muhammadans. 

Under the new administration it would seem to have been still considered 
a place of military importance. On the accession of Kai Kubád in 1286 A. D. 
Malik Tuzdki, a man of high rank and importance in Balban's reign and 
Muster-master General (A’riz-i-mamdlik) held the fief of Baran, and after 
he bad been got rid of by the favourite Nizám-ud-din, his appointments 
were conferred upon Jálal-ud-dín, who in 1290 became Emperor. His 

murderer and successor Alá-ud-dín, also made it for some days his head- 
quarters before be marched upon Delhi, and it was here that he received 
the submission of all the principal nobles, whom he bought over from 
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the cause of the rightful heir by a lavish distribution of the treasure that 
he had captured at Deogiri; the leaders receiving twenty, thirty, and 
some even fifty mane of gold, and all their soldiers 300 tankas each.” He 
is described as holding his levy in the open space before the town mosque. 
The present Jama Masjid was not built till 440 years later, but an earlier 
structure probably preceded it on the same site, "This is on the verge of 
the hill, but in front of the main gate there is an area of considerable ex- 
tent, which is fairly level, though now completely covered by a labyrinth 
of narrow lanes, with mud hovels reaching up to the very walls of the 
Mosque enclosure and even built on to the staircase, which is its only ap- 
proach. As the claim for compensation cannot involve any very large 
outlay, I now propose to pull down some of these miserable tenements, 
and again open out a small square in front of what is the principal 
religious building in the place. That such encroachments should have been 
allowed, or rather committed by the Muhammadan guardians of the Mosque 
is an illustration of the carelessness with which the citizens of an Indian 
town ordinarily administer their own publie institutions. 

The new Governor, Mayid-ul-Mulk, whom Alá-ud.dín put in charge 
of Baran,—though of no celebrity bimself--is noteworthy as the father 
of the only distinguished literary character that the town has produced. 
This was Zia-ud-din, called Barani from the place of his birth, who wrote 
the history entitled “the Chronicles of Firoz Sháh.' It is brought down 
to the year 1356, at which time the author was 74 years of age. Hig 
grave, according to local tradition, is at the spot called the Kala Am— 
from an old mangoe tree that once stood there—at the junction of the six 
roads near the District Courts. Every Thursday evening a cloth is 
spread over it and lamps are lit at its head, but there is no monument nor 
inscription. Indeed, it is asserted by some authorities that he was not 
buried at Bulandshahr at all, but at Delhi, in the Nizám-ud-din cemetery, 
near his friend, the poet Amir Khusro, who died in 1325. Prof. Bloch- 
mann, à thoroughly competent critic, speaks of him as a most mise- 
rable writer, so far as style is concerned ; bis language being Hindi lite- 
rally translated into Persian. As regards matter, however, which in an 
historical authority is the point of most importance, he is by no means 
devoid of merit. Despite his literary defects, Prof. Dowson describes him 
as a vigorous, plain-spoken writer, who may unhesitatingly be indicated 
as the one most acceptable to a general reader, and whose pages may be 
read without that feeling of weariness and oppression which the writings 
of his fellows too commonly produce. His work was intended as a con- 


® The tanka is the name for the current coinage of the timo, the exact value of 
which is uncertain. Fifty mans of gold would be more than 35 cwt. ! 
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tinuation of the Tabakát-i-Násiri of Minháj-ud-dín Jurjáni. It con- 
tains the history of cight kings, Balban, Kai-Kubád, the three Khiljis, the 
two Tughlaks and Firoz Shah. The history of the last reign, though the 
one which gives its title to the book, is incomplete and of less interest 
than the other portions, the value of the narrative being affected by a 
strain of excessive adulation. He is said to have died in such poverty 
that even a proper shroud could not be provided for his body, which had 
to be wrapt up in a piece of coarse matting. But the truth of this tradi- 
tion may be questioned ; the continuer of his history expressly states that 
his death was greatly regretted by the Emperor, and both his father and 
uncle had occupied important positions at Court, the latter, Ala-ul-Mulk 
having been the Kotwal, or Police Magistrate, of Delhi, 

In the reign of Firoz's predecessor, Muhammad Tughlak, (1325 to 
1351 A. D.) the town of Baran suffered dearly for its proximity to Delhi, 
being one of the first places where that sanguinary tyrant diverted him- 
self with his favourite spectacle of an unprovoked massacre. In the great 
famine of 1344, after the removal of the Capital to Deogiri, the country 
of the Doáb—to use the language of the local historian--” was brought 
to great distress by heavy taxation and numerous cesses. The Hindus 
burnt their corn-stacks and turned their cattle out to roam at large. Under 
the orders of the Sultan the Collectors and Magistrates laid waste the 
country, killing some of the land-owners and village chiefs and blinding 
ethers. Such of the unhappy inhabitants as escaped formed themselves 
into bands and took refuge in the jungles. So the country was ruined. 
The Sultán then proceeded on a hunting excursion to Baran, where— 
under his directions—the whole of that neighbourhood was plundered 
and laid waste and the heads of the Hindus were brought in and hung 
upon the ramparts of the Baran Fort.” Though it was a matter of 
impossibility to collect the revenue, the Hindu Governor was put to death 
for his failure to do so, and a vast number of his kinsmen, a Baniya clan 
called Baran-wálas, whose ancestors had been settled in the town by ita 
frst founders, were driven into exile. Some of them emigrated to Murá- 
dabád, while others fled as far as Azamgarh and Gházipur, in both which 
districts they are now more numerously represented than in their original 
home. 

Of those who remained at Baran, one family in the reign of Akbar 
acquired for themselves the post of hereditary Kánungo; and one of their 
descendants, Shaikh Roshan, who was converted to Islám by the persuasive 


arguments of Aurangzeb, founded the suburb—as it then was—called 


Shaikh Saráe, which now by the increase of population has become a very 
central locality. Of the same stock are Munsbi Shaháb-ud-din, the build- 


er of the large mosque, which from its lofty situation is the most con-. 
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spicuous feature in any general view of the town, and the late Masüm 


Ali Khan of Murádabád, whose son Munawar Ali Khan, being of weak 
intelleet, is under the charge of the Court of Wards. The handsome range 
of shops in the market-place, built in 1882, is part of his estate, | 

Of the Baranwálas, who adhered to the old faith, the most conspicuous 


person in the present century was Sítal Dás, who about the year 1930, 


built that portion of lower Bulandshahr which is known as Sital Ganj, and 
is now the property of his son Prem-sukh Das. 

In spite of the massacre and famine and wholesale expulsion of the 
inhabitants that took place in 1344, Zia-ud-din relates that his native 
town rapidly revived under the more benign sway of Firoz Shah. At some 
time during his reign, which lasted from 1351 to 1358, that Emperor founded 
Khurja, which bas become the largest commercial mart in the neighbourhood ; 
a part of it is still called Firoz Ganj. More than a century later, Sikandar 
Lodi, about the year 1500, founded what are now the two considerable 


towns of Sikandarabád and Shikárpur, at which latter place—as the name | 


indicates—he had a small hunting-box for occasional residence. "The only 
two other towns of any size in the district, Anüpshahr and Jahángirabád, 
were founded later still in the reign of Jahángir; which shows, how 
essentially modern the present centres of population are, excepting only 
Bulandsbabr itself and Dibhái: the latter is occasionally mentioned by 
the early Muhammadan historians as a muster-place for troops. 


The prosperity which the country had enjoyed during the long and set-_ 


tled reign of Firoz was followed by a series of fratricidal struggles between 
his sons and grandsons for the possession of the throne, and then by the ruin 
and rapine of foreign invasion, On the capture of Delhi by the Mughals 
in 1398, the puppet Emperor Mahmüd fled away to Gujarát, while the 
Regent, Ikbál Khán, took refuge in the fort of Baran. - Timür soon 
returned home with his plunder to Samarkand, and on bis departure 
Nusrat Sháh—also one of Firoz's grandsons--marched up from Merath 
and re-occupied the ruins of the capital, whence he sent a large force 
“under Shaháb Khan to Baran to overpower IkbáLl.* On the way, a band 
of Hindu foot-soldiers fell upon him in the night and killed him and 
dispersed bis followers. As soon as Ikbál heard of this, and that the ele- 
phants also had been abandoned, he hastened to the spot and secured them, 
From that time his power and renown increased daily, and forces gathered 
round him, while Nusrat Khán grew weaker and weaker, so that after a 
stay of ten months he was able to leave Baran and recover possession of 
Delhi.” He also got into his hands the person of the Sultán Mahmüd, 
whom he afterwards took to Kanauj and left there, while he himself 


* Tirikh i Mubárak Shih of Yahya bin Ahmad. 
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reigned as the real sovereign of the country, till 1405, when he fell in 
battle at Multán, 

Two years later, viz., in 1407, Ibráhim Shah, the king of Jaunpur, 
marched up against Delhi, where Mahmúd was then enthroned ; but hear- 
ing of disturbances at home he hastened back, leaving Marhaba Khan, 
a protegé of Ikbál's, with a small force, at Baran. After six months 
Mahmüd marched from Delhi against Baran, and Marhaba Khan came 
out to meet him ; but in the battle that ensued he was beaten and driven 
back into the fort, where the Imperial troops followed and killed him. 

The next mention of Baran is in 1421, during the reign of Khizr 
Khan, the first of the Saiyid dynasty, when the Vazir, Taéj-ul-Mulk, march- 
ed through it on his way to suppress a rebellion in Kol and Etáwa. Again, 
in 1434, after the assassination of Khizr's successor, Mubárak Shah, 
an army of the Hindu Vazir's, Sarwar-ul-Mulk, under the command of 
Kamáleud-dín, proceeding against Allah Dad, the chief of the insurgents, 
halted at Baran, the half-way station between the Jamuná and the Ganges. 
Allah Dad withdrew to Ahár, where the two generals came to an under. 
standing and turned their combined forces against the Vazir, whom they 
besieged in the fort of Delhi, where shortly afterwards he was slain in an 
attempt on the life of the Emperor Muhammad Shah. 

'l'he earliest Persian inseription in Bulandshahr is a tablet let into 
the wall of the Td-gáb, which records the construction of a mosque by 

,Nek.bakht Khan, in the year 943 Zr: (1536 A. D.) in the reign of the 
Emperor Humáyun and during the governorship " of the chaste Báno 
Begam.” The fact of a female Governor is somewhat curious. At Til 
Begampur, fifteen miles north-west of Bulandshahr, is a bathing-well (or 
büoli) with an inscription dated only two years later, vis., 1538, in which 
the local Governor's name is given as Amir Fakir Ali Beg. As an I'd-gáh 
would not be styled a mosque, the stone must have been brought from 
elsewhere, but probably from the immediate neighbourhood. Fragments 
of an Arabic inscription in Cufic characters have also been inserted in the same 
wall at regular distances, to serve as decorative panels, and the later Persian 
inscription seems to have been utilized with simply the same object. The 
appearance of this building, with its blackened and crumbling masonry, 
is scarcely creditable to the Mubammadan community, who should take 
some steps to clean and repair it. 

About 100 yards to the east of the Td-gáh and the adjoining English 
cemetery, is a square-domed tomb of substantial brick masonry and some — Ng 
size, but no particular architectural merit, with a Persian inscription. This... 
records its completion during the reign of the Emperor Akbar, in the year — 
1006 Hijri (1597 A. D.) as a monument to the memory of Miyán Bablol — 
Kbin Babddur, He belonged to the Bahlim clan of Shaikhs, and bis. 
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descendants continued in possession of an extensive tract of frechold land 
in the suburbs, till 1857, when they forfeited it by their complicity with 
the mutineers. One of the outlying hamlets, included in the straggling 
parish of Baran, still bears the name of Bablimpura. 

At the beginning of the seventeenth century, and probably for some 
years-later, Baran continued to be the capital of a dastár, or district, in the 
Home Sarkir, or Division, of the Delhi Süba, or Province. But the town 
must have rapidly sunk into insignificance, and eventually it became a 
dependency of Kol. It receives no further mention in any historical 
record after the Ain-i-Akbari, and the only event of even local interest, 
that forms a landmark in the later Muhammadan period, is the founda- 
tion of the Jama Masjid in 1730. This was built by Sabit Khan, who 
achieved special distinction as Governor of Kol. There he is commemorat- 
ed by his restoration of the old Fort, which he called Sábit-garh ; by a 
dargáh, bearing date 1707 ; and still more by the great mosque in the 
centre of the town, which he completed in 1728. His tomb is in the 
garden now known as Kinloch-ganj. 'The Bulandshahr mosque is of. much 
less pretension and, being unfinished at the time of his death, remained so 
till more than a hundred years later. His lineal descendants at Aligarh, 
however poor their circumstances, and most of them are mere labourers, 
are distinguished by the personal title of Nawab, in remembrance of their 
ancestor. In Bulandshahr his success as a proselytizer is evidenced by 
several families—originally Thákurs of the Bargüjar clan—who. were led 
by him to adopt Muhammadanism and who have ever since borne the 
name of Sábit-kháni. 

Fifty years later, viz., in 1780, Baran had its final fall, being then 
abandoned even by the Amil, or subordinate revenue official, who had 
hitherto made it his head-quarters. The spot that he selected in pre- 
ference was on the opposite side of the river, some six miles to the north. 
The village had previously been known as Rathora; but the new Fort was 
placed by its founder, the Amil Hak-dád Khan, under the patronage of a 
saint, popularly styled Málamál, who had a shrine close by, and it received 
the name of Malagarh. In 1857 Hak-dád's grandson, Walidád Khan, 
put himself at the head of the revolt and proved a formidable opponent. 
He was connected with the royal family of Delhi—his sister's daughter 
having been married to one of the king's sons—and he had thus obtained 
from Muhammad Bahádur a formal grant appointing him Sübadar of this 
part of the Doáb. Ma4lagarh became the resort of all the disaffected from 
far and near; his troops overran the whole neighbourhood, fought several 
sharp engagements, and for a few days occupied the town of Bulandshahr. 
On the 28th of September they were driven out, and their leader escaped 
across the Ganges. The demolition of his fort at Málagarh, which took 
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reigned as the real sovereign of the country, till 1405, when he fell in 
battle at Multán, 

Two years later, viz., in 1407, Ibráhim Sbáh, the king of Jaunpur, 
marched up against Delhi, where Mahmúd was then enthroned ; but hear- 
ing of disturbances at home he hastened back, leaving Marhaba Khan, 
a protegé of Ikbál's, with a small force, at Baran. After six months 
Mahmúd marched from Delhi against Baran, and Marhaba Khin came 
out to meet him; but in the battle that ensued he was beaten and driven 
back into the fort, where the Imperial troops followed and killed him, 

The next mention of Baran is in 1421, during the reign of Khizr 
Khán, the first of the Saiyid dynasty, when the Vazir, Táj-ul-Mulk, march- 
ed through it on his way to suppress a rebellion in Kol and Etáwa. Again, 
in 1434, after the assassination of Khizr's successor, Mubarak Shah, 
an army ofthe Hindu Vazir's, Sarwar-ul-Mulk, under the command of 
Kamáleud-din, proceeding against Allah Dad, the chief of the insurgents, 
halted at Baran, the half-way station between the Jamuná and the Ganges. 
Allah Dád withdrew to Ahár, where the two generals came to an under- 
standing and turned their combined forces against the Vazir, whom they 
besieged in the fort of Delhi, where shortly afterwards he was slain in an 
attempt on the life of the Emperor Muhammad Sháh. 

The earliest Persian inscription in Bulandsbahr is a tablet let into 
the wall of the Id-záb, which records the construction of a mosque by 


Nek-bakht Khan, in the year 943 ZZijri (1536 A. D.) in the reign of the 


Emperor Humáyun and during the governorship “of the chaste Bino 
Begam." The fact of a female Governor is somewhat curious. At Til 
Begampur, fifteen miles north-west of Bulandshahr, is a bathing-well (or 
báoli) with an inscription dated only two years later, vis., 1538, in which 
the local Governor's name is given as Amir Fakir Ali Beg. As an Td-gáh 
«would not be styled a mosque, the stone must have been brought from 
elsewhere, but probably from the immediate neighbourhood. Fragments 
of an Arabic inscription in Cufie characters have also been inserted in the same 
wall at regular distances, to serve as decorative panels, and the later Persian 
inscription seems to have been utilized with simply the same object. "The 
appearance of this building, with its blackened and crumbling masonry, 


is scarcely creditable to the Muhamfmadan community, who should take 


some steps to clean and repair it. 

About 100 yards to the east of the Td-gáh and the adjoining English 
cemetery, is a square-domed tomb of substantial brick masonry and some 
size, but no particular architectural merit, with a Persian inscription. This 
records its completion during the reign of the Emperor Akbar, in the year 
1006 Hijri (1597 A. D.) as a monument to the memory of Miyán Bablol 
Khán Bahádur, He belonged to the Bahlim clan of Sbaikbs, and bis 
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descendants continued in possession of an extensive tract of freehold land 
i the suburbs, till 1857, when they forfeited it by their complicity with 
the mutineers. One of the outlying hamlets, included in the straggling 
parish of Baran, still bears the name of Bahlímpura. 

At the beginning of the seventeenth century, and probably for some 
years later, Baran continued to be the capital of a dastür, or district, in the 
Home Sarkar, or Division, of the Delhi Süba, or Province. But the town 
must have rapidly sunk into insignificance, and eventually it became a 
dependency of Kol. It receives no further mention in any historical 
record after the Ain-i-Akbari, and the only event of even local interest, 
that forms a landmark in the later Muhammadan period, is the founda- 
tion of the Jama Masjid in 1730. ‘This was built by Sabit Khan, who 
achieved special distinction as Governor of Kol. There he is commemorat- 
ed by his restoration of the old Fort, which he called Sábit-garh ; by a 
dargáh, bearing date 1707 ; and still more by the great mosque in the 
centre of the town, which he completed in 1728. His tomb is in the 
garden now known as Kinloch-ganj. 'The Bulandshahr mosque is of. much 
less pretension and, being unfinished at the time of his death, remained so 
till more than a hundred years later. His lineal descendants at Aligarh, 
however poor their cireumstances, and most of them are mere labourers, 
are distinguished by the personal title of Nawab, in remembrance of their 
ancestor, In Bulandshahr his success as a proselytizer is evidenced by 
several families—originally Thakurs of the Bargüjar clan—who. were led 
by him to adopt Mubammadanism and who have ever since borne the 
name of Sábit-kháni. 

Fifty years later, viz., in 1780, Baran had its final fall, being then 
abandoned even by the Amil, or subordinate revenue official, who had 
hitherto made it his head.quarters. The spot that he selected in pre- 
ference was on the opposite side of the river, some six miles to the north. 
The village bad previously been known as Rathora , but the new Fort was 
placed by its founder, the Amil Hak-dád Khan, under the patronage of a 
saint, popularly styled Málamál, who had a shrine close by, and it received 
the name of Málagarh. In 1557 Hak-dád's grandson, Walidád Khán, 
put himself at the head of the revolt and proved a formidable opponent. 
He was connected with the royal family of Delhi—bis sister's daughter 
having been married to one of the king's sons—and he had thus obtained 
from Muhammad Babadur a formal grant appointing him Sübadar of this 
part of the Doáb. Málagarh became the resort of all the disaffected from 
far and near; his troops overran the whole neighbourhood, fought several 
sharp engagements, and for a few days occupied the town of Bulandshahr. 
On the 28th of September they were driven out, and their leader escaped 
across the Ganges. The demolition of his fort Wt Málagarh, which took 
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reigned as the real sovereign of the country, till 1405, when he fell in 
battle at Multan, 

Two years later, viz., in 1407, Ibrahim Shah, the king of Jaunpur, 
marched up against Delhi, where Mahmüd was then enthroned ; but hear- 
ing of disturbances at home he hastened back, leaving Marhaba Khán, 
a protege of Ikbal’s, with a small force, at Baran. After six months 
Mahmúd marched from Delhi against Baran, and Marhaba Khan came 
out to meet him; but in the battle that ensued he was beaten and driven 
back into the fort, where the Imperial troops followed and killed him, 

The next mention of Baran is in 1421, during the reign of Khizr 
Khán, the first of the Saiyid dynasty, when the Vazir, Táj-ul-Mulk, march- 
ed through it on his way to suppress a rebellion in Kol and Etawa. Again, 
in 1434, after the assassination of Khizr's successor, Mubarak Shah, 
an army of the Hindu Vazir's, Sarwar-ul-Mulk, under the command of 
Kamal-ud-din, proceeding against Allah Dad, the chief of the insurgents, 
halted at Baran, the half-way station between the Jamuná and the Ganges. 
Allah Dad withdrew to Ahir, where the two generals came to an under. 
standing and turned their combined forces against the Vazir, whom they 
besieged in the fort of Delhi, where shortly afterwards he was slain in an 
attempt on the life of the Emperor Muhammad Shah. 

The earliest Persian inscription in Bulandshahr is a tablet let into 
the wall of the Fd-gáb, which records the construction of a mosque by 
Nek-bakht Khan, in the year 943 Hijri (1536 A. D.) in the reign of the 
Emperor Humayun and during the governorship “of the chaste Bino 
Begam." The fact of a female Governor is somewhat curious. At Til 
Begampur, fifteen miles north-west of Bulandshahr, is a bathing-well (or 
bdoli) with an inscription dated only two years later, viz., 1538, in which 
the local Governor's name is given as Amir Fakir Ali Beg. As an T'd-gáh 
would not be styled a mosque, the stone must have been brought from 
elsewhere, but probably from the immediate neighbourhood. Fragments 
of an Arabic inscription in Cufic characters have also been inserted in the same 
wall at regular distances, to serve ns decorative panels, and the later Persian 
inscription seems to have been utilized with simply the same object. The 
appearance of this building, with its blackened and crumbling masonry, 
is scarcely creditable to the Muhamfmadan community, who should take 
some steps to clean and repair it, 

About 100 yards to the east of the Td-gáh and the adjoining English 
cemetery, is a square-domed tomb of substantial briek masonry and some 
size, but no particular architectural merit, with a Persian inscription, This 
records its completion during the reign of the Emperor Akbar, in the year 
1006 Hijri (1597 A. D.) as a monument to the memory of Miyán Bahlol 
Khán Bahádur, He belonged to the Bahlim clan of Shaikhs, and his 
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descendants continued in possession of an extensive tract of freehold land 
in the suburbs, till 1857, when they forfeited it by their complicity with 
the mutineers. One of the outlying hamlets, included in the straggling 
parish of Baran, still bears the name of Bablimpura. 

At the beginning of the seventeenth century, and probably for some 
years later, Baran continued to be the capital of a dastür, or district, in the 
Home Sarkár, or Division, of the Delhi Suba, or Province. But the town 
must have rapidly sunk into insignifieance, and eventually it became a 
dependeney of Kol. It receives no further mention in any historical 
record after the Ain-i-Akbari, and the only event of even local interest, 
that forms a landmark in the later Muhammadan period, is the founda- 
tion of the Jama Masjid in 1730. This was built by Sabit Khan, who 
achieved special distinction as Governor of Kol. There he is commemorat- 
ed by his restoration of the old Fort, which he called Sábit-garh ; by a 
dargáh, bearing date 1707 ; and still more by the great mosque in the 
centre of the town, which he completed in 1728. His tomb is in the 
garden now known as Kinloch-ganj. The Bulandshahr mosque is of much 
less pretension and, being unfinished at the time of his death, remained so 
till more than a hundred years later. His lineal descendants at Aligarh, 
however poor their circumstances, and most of them are mere labourers, 
are distinguished by the personal title of Nawab, in remembrance of their 
ancestor. In Bulandshahr his success as a proselytizer is evidenced by 
several families—originally Thakurs of the Bargüjar clan—who. were led 
by him to adopt Mubammadanism and who have ever since borne the 
name of Sabit-khani. 

Fifty years later, viz., in 1780, Baran had its final fall, being then 
abandoned even by the Amil, or subordinate revenue official, who had 
hitherto made it his head.quarters. The spot that he selected in pre- 
ference was on the opposite side of the river, some six miles to the north. 
The village had previously been known as Rathora; but the new Fort was 
placed by its founder, the Amil Hak-dád Kbán, under the patronage of a 
saint, popularly styled Málamál, who had a shrine close by, and it received 
the name of Málagarh. In 1857 Hak-dád's grandson, Walidád Khan, 
put himself at the head of the revolt and proved a formidable opponent. 
He was connected with the royal family of Delhi—his sister's daughter 
having been married to one of the king's sons—and he had thus obtained 
from Muhammad Babhádur a formal grant appointing him Sübadar of this 
part of the Doáb. Málagarh became the resort of all the disaffected from 
far and near; his troops overran the whole neighbourhood, fought several 
sharp engagements, and for a few days occupied the town of Bulandshahr. 
On the 28th of September they were driven out, and their leader escaped 
across the Ganges. The demolition of his fort At Malagarh, which took 
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_ place a few days later, was accompanied by a deplorable accident. ‘The 
he officer who fired the mine was Lieut. Home of the Engineers, one of the 
| heroes of the Kashmir Gate, and he was killed by the explosion. His 


body was interred in the Station Cemetery, where a handsome stone 
| monument forms a conspieuous object and records the untimely death of 
i the first V. €. in India. 
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I, — Description of a new Species of the Rhopalocerous Genus Cyrestis from 
the Great Nicobar.— By LIONEL pg NICEVILLE, Esq. 


(Received January 31st ,--Read February 7th, 1883.] . 
(With part of Plate I.) 


The very beautiful insect described below has been recently received by 
the Indian Museum, Calcutta, from Mr. A. de Roepstorff, who obtained it 
at the close of last year trom the island of Great Nicobar. It is the first 
species of the genus Cyrestis that has been recorded from the Nicobar 
group of islands, though three species have been obtained by Mr. de 
Roepstorff from the neighbourhood of Port Blair in the South Andaman 
group, all of which belong to the pale section of the genus, while the 
species now described belongs to the tawny section. It is not unlikely that 
a “tawny'’ Cyrestis remains to be discovered in the Andamans, as in Sikkim 
and elsewhere species of both sections occur together; but it is io be re- 
marked that the Andamans even now are exceptionably rich in species of 
Cyrestis. Upper Tenasserim is the only other locality where more than 
two species are met with as far as I am aware. 


CYRESTIS TABULA, n. sp. Plate I, Fig. 1, 4. 


d UPPERSIDE. Both wings rich deep ochreous, with black markings ; 
all the veins more or less defined with black. Forewing with å short longi- 
tudinal streak at the base of the cell; immediately beyond this a transverse 
one reaching from the median nervure to the costa; then a pair of streaks 
which are wide apart at the median nervure, but joined at the subcostal 
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J.— Description of a new Species of the Rhopalocerous Genus Cyrestis from 
the Great Nicobar.—By LIONEL DE NICEVILLE, Esq. 


[Received January 31st ,--Read February 7th, 1883.) e 
. (With part of Plate I.) 


The very beautiful insect described below has been recently received by 
^ the Indfan Museum, Calcutta, from Mr. A. de Roepstorff, who obtained it 
at the close of last year from the island of Great Nicobar. It is the first 
species of the genus Cyrestis that has been recorded from the Nicobar 
group of islands, though three species bave been obtained by Mr. de 
Roepstorff from the neighbourhood of Port Blair in the South Andaman 
group, all of which belong to the pale section of the genus, while the 
species now described belongs to the tawny section. It is not unlikely that 
m a “tawny” Cyrestis remains to be discovered in the Andamans, as in Sikkim 
and elsewhere species of both sections occur together; but it is io be re- 
marked that the Andamans even now are exceptionably rich in species of 
Oyrestis. Upper Tenasserim is the only other locality where more than 
\ two species are met with as far as I am aware. 





CYRESTIS TANULA, n. sp. Plate T, Fig. 1, d. 

d Urrersipe. Both wings rich deep ochreous, with black markings ; 
all the veins more or less defined with black. Forewing with à short longi- 
tudinal streak at the base of the cell; immediately beyond this a transverse 
one reaching from the median nervure to the costa; then a pair of streaks 
which are wide apart at the median nervure, but joined at the subcostal 
. 1 
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nervure; the disco-cellular nervules defined with a fine black line; beyond 
which is a bow-shaped figure composed of two lines joined at their ends, 
the outer line straight, the inner one curved, with their points resting on 
the second-median nervule and subcostal nervure ; below the cell a pair of 
streaks reaching the inner margin, the origin of the inner one being where 
the first median, and the outer one where the second median nervule is 
given off, the space between them being thickly irrorated with black scales, 
leaving but little of the ochreous ground-colour visible ; two discal lines from 
the subcostal nervure to the inner margin, the outer one lunulate, the inner 
one sinuate, the two lines being nearer together at their middle, wider apart 
at the inner margin, the space between them and within the inner one 
being irrorated with black scales; a submarginal series of seven bright 
ochreous spots, broadly defined inwardly with black, one in each interspace 
except the two lower, which are smaller and placed between the first median 
nervule and the submedian nervure ; the outer margin broadly black, bear- 
ing two obsolete paler lines. Hindwing crossed by four black lines, the 
space between each pair, and between both pairs being thickly irrorated 
with black scales, especially at the lower extremity of the outer pair, where 
the ground-colour is entirely black, at the upper extremity the ground- 
colour inereasingly to the costa is very pale ochreous ; a submarginal line 
composed of six lunules, each lunule having a bright ochreous spot placed 
outwardly against it; the outer margin more broadly black than in the 
forewing, the black portion ending at the first median nervule, bearing two 
intensely black lines, the outer one defined on both sides with a pale fine 
line, the outer of these two pale fine lines becoming almost pure white 
from the tail to the anal lobe; which latter, together with a round spot 
above it is bright ochreous, defined (especially outwardly) with black. 
There are also some small white, black, and metallic deep steel-blue mark- 
ings above the round ochreous spot. The tail black, the extremity white. 
UNDERSIDE pale ochreous, the outer portion of the forewing and on either 
side of the submarginal lunules on the Aindwing somewhat deeper ochreous, 
becoming ferruginous at the anal angle of the latter. All the markings 
of the upperside, but narrower and better defined, with no black irrorations, 
the outer margins (except the extreme margin which is black) concolourous 
with the rest of the wings ; the veins throughout pale ochreous. Antenna 
black, the extreme tip ochreous. Thorax and body rich ochreous above 
marked with three black lines, beneath pale ochreous. 


Length of forewing 1:15; whence expanse = 274 inches. 
Han. Great Nicobar. 


Closely allied Wag C. thyonneus, Cramer (pl. ccxx, figs, E, F), from 
Amboyna and Bouru in the Malay archepelago, but differing from the 
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above quoted figure in its much darker colouration throughout on the 
upperside, more especially on the outer margins; but on the underside it 
is much paler. | 


—| nif OL ORE — gm, — — m 


II.—On the Measurement of Solar Radiation by means of the black-bulb 
Thermometer in vacuo.— By S. A Hiru, Esq. B. Se. Metl. Rep. to 
N. W. P. and Oudh. Communicated by H. F. BraANFOnRD, Esq. F. R. S. 


{Received March 29th : —Head April 4th, 1883.] 


The interesting results of sun thermometer observations, published by 
Mr. Blanford at page 72, Vol. LI, Part 11, of the Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, suggest the possibility of making use of the instrument 
to measure the heat received from the sun. Even with all the precautions 
adopted by Mr. Blanford, the excess of the maximum temperature in the 
sun, above the maximum in the shade, is affected by variations in the follow- 
ing and perhaps other conditions, as well as by variations in the heat emit- 
ted from the sun. 

I. The thickness of the atmosphere traversed by the sun's rays, 
which, for moderate degrees of obliquity, may be taken to be proportional 
to the secant of the sun's zenith distance, 

II. The absorptive power of the clear transparent atmosphere, whic 
probably varies with the proportion of water vapour in it. 

III. The quantity of haze and dust in the air. 

IV. The radiating and reflecting powers of the ground surface in the 
vicinity of the thermometer. . 

V. The excess of the maximum air temperature above the tempera- 
ture nt the hour, when insolation is most intense. 

Tho last mentioned condition is subjeet to a very distinet annual 
variation. At Allahabad, where hourly observations have been made on 
four days in each month since 1875, the insolation is most powerful on 
clear days within a few minutes of noon, while the average excess of the 
maximum above the noon temperature of the air is the following : 

Jan, Feb, Mar Apl. May June October Novr. Decr. 
3:5? 36? 30? 41? 3:99 42° 4:3? 44° 2:9? 

In order to obtain comparable values for the several months we should 
therefore add these corrections to the figures for Allahadad given by Mr. 
Blanford. In table I the figures in Mr. Blanford's second table are thus 
corrected, and the table is extended down to the end of 1882, 
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Tante I.— Excess Temperature of the Sun thermometer on clear days at 
Allahabad above the air temperature at noon. 















































| 
Feb. | Mar. | Apl. | May. | June,| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. quier s 

1876 60 3 Gio? 61:0 62-0? 

ze 59-8 | 63:0 | 63:4 62-1 

yo 596 | 647 | 646 63:2 

79 Girl 64:9 63°6 631 

80 565-3 62:5 60-6 61:3 

a 548 | 618 | 69:0 60:8 

ne 548 | 622 | 582 59:8 
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Variations in the fourth condition, above specified, cannot be allowed 
for or corrected, unless by means of a long and troublesome experimental 
investigation, but those of the first, second and third conditions may per- 
baps be estimated by mathematical methods from observations already 
made.  Pouillet's formula, it is true, has a rational basis only when it is 
applied to radiation of one definite degree of refrangibility ; but, as an 
empirical rule, it probably gives results not very wide of the truth when 
the altitude of the sun above the horizon exceeds 40°, as it does at noon 
en Allahabad during every month of the year. If, then, we take a to re- d 
present the diathermancy coefficient of dry air, or the proportion of the 
total radiation, transmitted vertically, through a layer of dry air wbich 
produces a pressure of 1 inch ; B, the diathermancy coefficient of vapour, the 
tension of which is 1 inch ; and y, the proportion transmitted through an 
atmosphere containing dust or haze to the extent of one unit on an arbi- 
trary scale, we have— 


log r = log R + b seo z log a + f seo z log B + d log y. 


The proportionate number for dust and haze, d, being somewhat uncer- 
tain, there is no advantage in applying to it a correction for obliquity, 
especially as the vertical thickness of the dust layer is greatest in the 
hot weather months, when the sun’s rays fall almost perpendicularly. The 
number for May, the dustiest month, being taken at 10, the proportionate 
* numbers I have assigned to the other months are : | 
Jan. Feb. Mar, Ap. May Juno Oct. Nov. Deo. 
3° 4 7 9 10 5 o jo EMT pa 
- The mean values of b and f, barometric pressure and the tension of 
| vapour, are given in tables Il and- Ill. In strictness these should be - 
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taken only for the clear days in each month, but the means for all the days 
here given, are practically the same in the case of barometric pressure, and. 


there is no difference in the pressure of vapour, of any importance, except 
in the month of June. 


Tape II.—JMean Barometric Pressure ; 20 inches. 







Year. | Jan. | Feb, | Mar. | Apl. | May | June | Oct. | Nov. 
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Moan, | :740 | 672 | -563 | 428 | '32] | :201 








Year.| Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apl. | May | Juno | Oct. 
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Unless there be more than is generally admitted in Dr. Balfour 
Stewart's theory that the occurrence of sunspots is determined or controlled 
by the positions of the plancts, it may be assumed that solar activity is not 
subject to any important variation of a period equal to one of our pene | 
The monthly mean results of table I may therefore be taken to represen 
the radiation of a mean sun modified only by terrestrial agencies ; and we 
may proceed to apply the above modification of Pouillet ` formula to these 
monthly means, in order to find out the relative absorbing or scattering 
effects of dry air, water vapour and dust or haze. The nine months give 
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nine equations, from which, by the method of least squares, I have arrived 
at the following results: — 
H 50-7434" 
a VOSS 
B 71186 
y = 99393 
The value of a is identical with that which I obtained from Mr. 
Hennessey's observations at Mussoorie, while that of 3 is intermediate 
between the two values computed from the observations of the 12th and 
14th November 1879, at Mussoorie.f Clear dry air of 30 inches pressure 
absorbs about 4$ per cent. of the total radiation which falls upon it vorti- 
cally ; while water vapour, with a pressure of 1 inch below and the average 
vertical distribution, absorbs 29:8 per cent. The effect of dust is less than 
might be expected, the loss due to this cause in May being apparently 
only about 6 per cent. : but this is doubtless because the dust is nob a 
simple absorbent, for it — or reflects the rays in all directions, and 
some of these reflected rays reach the globular bulb of the thermometer. 
An actinometer, arranged to receive parallel rays only, would indicate a much 
greater loss, on account of suspended matter in the atmosphere. 
The monthly means computed by these constants, and their variations 
from the observed means are as follows :— 
Jan. Feb. Mar. A pl. May June Oct. Nov. Dec. 
=> 629? 640? 63:4? 62:9. 596" 6774? 65 6? 644? 62 2* 
—077 +02 +08 +13 —0'9 —2'2 +02 411 * oz 
The most important difference is in June, when the computed value is 
2-09 in defect. This is almost certainly the result of taking the mean 
vapour tension for the whole month, instead of that for the clear days only 
The other differences are probably due, in great part, to the unavoidable 
neglect of variations in the condition of the ground surface. 
Applying the formula to the observed mean radiation temperatures 
for the nine dry months of each year, and taking the proportionate number 
for dust to be the same each year, we arrive at the following results: — 


Yer —— 1876 1877 1878 1879 1880 1881 188811 


Corrected radiation ) 6005? 88:60” B267? 81239 8023? 7912  TT11* 
The last minimum of sun spots having occurred in 1878, while 1882 
Was probably a maximum year, these figures indicate a variation in the 
solar heat of very considerable range, aud in the opposite direction to that 


R * The degrees of the sun thermometer are only arbitrary units, which cannot be 
readily converted into units of heat per unit of surface por unit of timo. 
* +t Proceedings of the Royal Society, No, 219, page 436, 
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made out by Mr. Blanford. This contradiction in the results of the two 
investigations, and the range of the variation here indicated, which amounts 
to 7 per cent, of the total radiation, make it sufficiently olear that, when 
every possible allowance is made for disturbing causes, the indications of 
the black bulb thermometer are an uncertain measure of the sun's radiation. 
The absorption coefficients for dry air and water vapour, now determined, 
agree, however, so well with those deduced from Mr. Hennessey's excellent 
actinometrical observations that they may be accepted with some confidence. 


—— a Qu — 


I11.— Notes of a trip up the Dihing basin to Dapha Pani, &c., January 
and February, 1852.— By S. E. Pear, Esq. 
[Received Juno 24th ;—Read August Ist, 1883.] 
(With Plates II, III, IV, V and VI.) 

The question of the treatment of savage races bordering on, and trad- 
ing freely with, a civilized power, has always been a difficult one to solve, 
Whether at the Cape, New Zealand, America, or Central Asia, it has general- 
ly involved the paramount power in a series of petty wars, injurious to 
both sides and ending in the subjection, and too often the degradation, or 
extermination of the savage. 

'This contest—inevitable in the end, where the civilized and savage com- 
munities are in juxtaposition, is often regretted by the former, and efforts 
made to mitigate the result, which is well known among Ethnologists. 

The treatment of the various savage tribes that surround Asam and offer- 
guch marked contrast to the Aryans of the plains, is therefore a matter 
of some moment. Most of them have no doubt had a common origin, 
their ancestors having peopled the centre, north, and east of Bengal, of the 
plains of Asam, whence they have been driven (by the advance of the great 
Aryan tide) to the hills around. 

Looking back into the far past, we should probably see the whole of 
India a huge and almost interminable tropical forest. Here and there Jam 
clearings, with villages at some little distance apart, the houses of which, 
perched on pile platforms, would doubtless be the exact counterpart of 








those built by these hill men at the present day—and characterized by their 
Bangth and low eaves. The spear and dao would be in every hand, and the 


dug-out on every river. To the latter these tribes gave names which sur-_ 
vive to our day, and attest their presence. Head-hunting and tattooing» 
would probably be universal, isolating and no doubt differentiating the com-g - 
munities then as now, for the extraordinary number and variety of languages 
and dialects on the non-Aryan basis, contrasts with the Aryan group, and 
would point to “ head hunting" as the cause around Asam. 

A conspicuous feature among these Hill tribes, and one to be expected, 
is their great intelligence in everything relating to their jungles, customs, 
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cultivation, or warfare, and equally conspicuous is their incredible ignorance 
of us and our power. 

When examined, however, this is to be expected from their long tribal 
isolations, which precludes the possibility of their gaining standards at all 
capable of measuring us. They may see a good deal, and hear more, but 
the power of realizing it is absent, they must judge of us, our works and 
aims, by their own absurdly inadequate standards. ‘his is a misfortune 
for them, which we hitherto have only partly realized, and is the cause to 
some extent of our failures in dealing with Hill savages, notably also do 
we as yet fail to realize the danger (to us) of their ignorance. 

Anything which can remove this, now that we have settled as the 
paramount power alongside them, should be welcome to both sides, and taken 
in hand by us as a matter of state policy. 

Missionary effort, trade, or pure travel, are all means whereby know- 
ledge of us may be steadily and safely extended. The first is specially 
advantageous, and in most cases produces among savages such as these, the 
happiest results. Its advantages immensely outweigh all attempts at 
civilizing by Government in other directions, as secular schools, courts, 
&c.,—and is also much cheaper. Its effectiveness also is enhanced by the 
fact that Missionary effort is often self-propagating, the desire is natural 
among converts to extend to friends living in lawlessness and danger, their 
own Quietness and peace, Asa means of weaning at least one generation 
from their unruly habits, and head-hunting propensities, ere we absorb 
them as “subjects,” this argument is of the utmost importance. Missionary 
effort should precede by at least a generation, any attempts at settlement, 
and taxation. à 

Trade is undoubtedly one means of extending some knowledge of us, 
but unfortunately developes qualities of a lower order. The desire to 
cheat is innate, and both the desire and opportunities to steal, are often 
irresistible, Thus one of our difficulties with these Hill men is fostered 
and developed as time goes on, excellence in cunning ensuring success; 
thus the Missionary can do more good than trade, 

The usual result of all attempts to civilize the unsophisticated savage 
right off is to exterminate him, there is need of an intermediate stage of 
some duration in which our civilized stimulants, and smartness are not 
experienced. A stage during which the savage surroundings and traditions 
can die down, if not die out, and render the new generation free to see, 
and adopt, what is advantageous. 

Freedom to adopt our vices is hurtful, and our later civilization should 
so to speak be administered by a spoon. Unless we turn attention to these 

matters we shall find that the growth of “intelligence among these Hill 
savages is also a growth in our difficulties in dealing with them. : 
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Travel alone ia one good means of disseminating knowledge of us and 
our aims, and of counteracting the endless series of rumours to our detri- 
ment. Notably useful is it in politics and our state relationships. 

Formerly our Empire was scattered, and the need for consolidation by 
conquest and annexation imperative and patent. That day has departed, 
but its traditions remain on all our frontiers, needing reiterated refutation. 

The experiences of travellers to the east and south-east, confirm this. 
On the present expedition the extraordinary and sudden change in every one, 
as soon as it was explained that I was only a “ tea planter,” out amusing 
himself was frequently suggestive and ludicrous. A Government officer is 
both dreaded and suspected, as a rule, when found travelling among these 
hills to the east, But apart from the questions of legitimate attempts by 
us, to favourably influence those around our borders, or explain our good 
wishes, lies the fact, that we stand almost as much in need of enlighten- 
ment regarding them, as they do of us, and that the results of our igno- 
rance may be—indeed must be—a decided disadvantage to all. Anything 
which tends to remove that mutual ignorance, may be hailed as a decided 
gain. Large and highly appointed expeditions are here out of the ques- 
tion, or entail serious risks, the main obstacle being the difficulty of pro- 
curing supplies, and transport. On the other hand a small and unobtrusive 
party, can generally secure sufficient to enable it to push on, especially if 
independent of the need for “ transport.” 

But while the benefits to be conferred and gained by travelling among 
the hill races on our N. E. frontier are clear to all who know the country and 
people; there are other matters of interest that can be investigated at the 
samo time, Commercial, Ethnological and Geographical problems theso 
await solution even if the discovery of a feasible route to western Chiria 
be admitted as demonstrably impossible. "The discovery of a trade route 
east out of Asam, vid Patkai and Hukong towards the Shan States, 
had engaged my attention, since 1869, and following the example of Mr. 
H. L. Jenkins, I was enabled by actual observation, to determine the 
heights of Patkai and the Nongyang valley on the southern or Burmese 
side, demonstrating that the line taken by the Burmese of old was really 
easy and feasible, even for a cart-road, and not the formidable or insuper- 
able barrier that so many supposed. Iam here glad to be able to record 
the conversion of Mr. Lepper, to my views, the more so as he so strenuous- 
ly opposed them for so many years. It is, however, one thing to find a 
route out of Asam towards the east, and quite another to find an easy one 
into western China. 

Formerly most of us supposed that if once out of Asam, there would 
be little or no difficulty in entering China, the main difficulty of a trado 
route was supposed to be Patkai. 

2 
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" The travels and careful observations of, Gill, Baber, and Colquhoun, 
however, leave no reasonable doubt that our dreams of an easy trade route 
to western China cannot be realized, and Patkai is but the first of a series 
of increasing difficulties. 

Exploration for the purposes of a trade roufe are more needful east 
than west of Irawadi, and the unsettled state of upper Burma, compelled 
me to look to the upper Dihing basin, as the site of this trip. The only 
European who had visited it being Wilcox in 1827. 

The following is an account of my expedition during part of December 
1881, and January and February 1882, 

As on former occasions, I took my own load carriers, and depended as 
little as possible on getting “locals.” To lighten their loads, and at the 
same time carry things securely from theft or temptation, I had 8 or 9 small 
Sasi wood boxes made to hold most of the things, and measuring about 
18" x 12" x S" weighing 3lbs. and with locks and hinges, 3 alpine tents 
of strong Jean, 7 feet square, and weighing Slbs, poles included; when 
rolled up served as padded poles or “kanmaris” to tie loads to, and they 
enabled us to house ourselves comfortably in a few minutes, the whole 
load being about 301bs. per man. Provisions for the men, such as 
rice, oil, salt, ghi, sugar, &c., I procured as we went along and laid in 
a good supply at the last of the little shops up the river. My own provi- 
sions largely consisted of Kopf's soups, sausages, Californian beef, dessi- 
cated soup, “coffee and milk” &c., in tins, also biscuits, butter, tea, and 

“coffee &c. At the same time most of these were really carried as reserves, 
my daily commissariat being generally furnished locally en route, by pre- 
sents or purchases of fowls, ducks, eggs and fish, or got by sbooting. 

Thus a traveller really need not fear a difficulty in carriage of pro- 
visions, until he leaves the inhabited tracts, and has to face 10 or 12 days 
of complete isolation. 

As before when on similar expeditions I took a good kerosine wall 
lamp and a supply of thick buggy candles that require no stand; also as 
armsa D. B. C. F. No. 12 shot gun, revolver, and a beautiful little Martini 
Henry Carbine weighing only 44jlbs. that carries to about 900 yards and 
bas cartridges of 14 to the llb., a very handy little weapon that can be 
carried slung all day long with no fatigue. Presents of beads, strike fires, 
a few cloths, and electro mugs for the chiefs also, were necessaries, as well 
as asmall selection of medicines. - 

Starting from Jaipur on the Dihing at Christmas we went to Makum 

by land which is a mistake, and travellers should at once take canoe for 
Bisa, or as far beyond as possible. Having to wait for Daks we camped 
early at the “Jura Pung” the road to which was along the boundary. of 





, the Makum forest reserve. The Pung is a salt lick and shows the remains 
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raiding pe peu in stockade, ditch, and rampart, male in the time of 
found on a HUT pa ast king of Asam, 1830 or #0, Close by, the men 
und diit 1 S top a grove of tenga trees, limes, shadocks, oranges, 
SEQ ge and I measured a nahor tree 10 feet girth at 12 feet up and 

; rst branch, the stem straight as a pipe, near by also were huge 
mekais, or Dipterocarpi 12 feet in girth and LOO to first fork. 

For a considerable distance around the Pung, the jungle was a perfect 
maze of little paths of clean white sand, and one could easily get lost. 
Here, while two of the men were collecting dry loga for the camp fire, they 
espied some animal, and at once stalked it among the paths, taking it for a 
deer, soon, however, they became aware that it was stalking them, and that 
it was a remarkably fine tiger. Both sides simultaneously discovering that 
the other was not a deer, decamped in opposite directions, I went out 
but of course only saw the track, which measured 19” in circumference, 
As night closed in, the usual uncanny jungle noises broke out, the “ Koot- 
Koot,” or “ Boot-Boot,” of the large land Lizard or Gui up to 6 feet at 
times, in the twilight deptffs has a peculiarly unearthly sound, and the 
large owl called “ Hindu,” also has a sort of moan about the “ Hinde" it 
utters. The three calls are by the pair, and not one bird, this can be often 
verified as they now and then sit in different trees, first 1 then 2 and 1 
again. "Phe clear scream, or yell, of the '* Mor Sorai," is another of those 
weird sounds that night birds seem to delight in, and it favoured us several 
times, despite the firebrands flung towards it. 

Next morning we had breakfast ere starting, and at 10 a. x. all thé 
loads were tied and we got off, but I had to make my servant mark out our 
track among the paths by small fragments of paper dropped behind, for the 
Dak tocome by. We soon entered a remarkably fine forest, trees of LOO feet 
to first branch, and 13 feet girth, not uncommon, and smaller ones pretty 
close, The undergrowth, largely ferns, canes, and herbaceous jungle on a 
sandy soil, the latter very red among the little hills we soon entered, the path 
going at times over, or among the knolls and up stream beds. Here and 
there Tokai palms, Lirestona Jenkinsia, rose to what all estimated as fully 
50 feet, the huge fan shaped leaves spreading out above as a sort of green 
canopy. The Dak soon overtook us, thanks to the pieces of paper, and 
without which the men would have been “tried" all night fasting, and 
appeared (perbaps) at Dam Duma next day. At dusk we camped at the 
Powai having again made a very short stage purposely. 

Starting about 8 a. M. next morning we very soon reached Makum on 
the Dibing, where we breakfasted, and I stayed some time getting stores 
and information. In the afternoon we proceeded again and camped at a 
small Duonia village called “ Tora Kusi," as I beard that men from “ Bor 


Kamti" were there. 
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These soon made their appearance, and I learned they had only lately 
come over from the upper Irawadi or Mlikha, together with some 
*" Kunungs" Two of these latter I was glad to see and found them as pale 
or paler than the Kamtis, colour as near as possible 33 to 45 of M. Broca's 
scale. Hair straight and cropped a /a Mishmi, no arms with them, and not 
tattooed, Though dressed like Kamtis in a white dhoti or waist cloth, and 
another round their shoulders, there was an unmistakably “ Noga” cut about 
one of them, and it was some time ere I could detect that it lay in the 
way the hair was cropped. Later on I saw a good many more of them, 
and so far, they seem to unite the Noga groups to the south, with the 
Mishmi and Abor groups of hill men to the north of Asam, but their 
colour is paler than either. At the camp fire I learned a good deal regard- 
ing them, and the route they had travelled. 

Next day we made the Kamti village of * Bor Pbakial" the head 
quarters of the small colony of Buddhist Shansin Asam, and which I des- 
cribed on my last visit.” I here found that ghe party of Kamtis over from 
Mung Kamti on the Mlikha or upper Irawadi, were staying at the 
“Munglang" Kamti village just below, so I went to see them, finding also 
several other Kunungs who it seems had come over in the same party, to 
see the wonderful country where all their daos went to. None of these 
Kunungs, and only one of these Bor Kamti men had ever seen an Euro- 
pean. "The information gained now was added to subsequently, and may 

«be summarized further on, 
At Bor Phakial I had many enquiries as to where I was going this 
_year, all the better informed men at once declared it either too late or too 
early to attempt to reach “ Mung Kamti," and that beyond Khomong on 
the Dihing three days east of the Dapha Pani I could not go (before April 
at least) as the snow had now fallen on the ridges of the water parting 
beyond, called on our maps, Phungan Bum, and ocensionally by them. 
" Bongan." The party, indeed intended to wait till April for this 
reason. They also represented my party as too numerous, and this 
I found true, for while it might not be difficult to procure cleaned rice at 
villages en route, for six or seven persons, it would not be so easy to get it 
for 12 or 14 without waiting a day. This determined me to reduce my 
party and 6 men were sent back, leaving me 5 load carriers, my servant, self 
and two boatmen or guides. "These latter and a canoe I secured, and with 
them started up-stream the next day; the loads in the boat and the men 
going along the banks and sands, were crossed by the canoe at the deep 
pools. All hands assisted the boat at the rapids. As on last trip, we 
camped at the Tirapmük, where the regular Noga hill route to Burma 
over Patkai emerges, vid Kherimgams village. Next day we went on to 
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Moko, near Nthem, and camped on the sands near the little Singpha 
village, where I found the remains of a large bund running due north to 
ie sources of the Dibru, some 12 miles off the bund being called the 

Pangori Gor." The ditch was to the eastwards and none of the villagers 
could tell anything about it, or the meaning of its name, though attributing 
it to the Ahom Rajas In the early morning ere the fog cleared off, we 
were much amused by watching a large troop of the common ** Bandor" 
monkey, colleeted on the opposite banks and gradually all swimming the 
river, a couple of hundred yards above us. "The river being at its lowest 
and about 100 yards over. There were about 200 of them, and the very 
smallest erossed on their mother's shoulders, holding on to the head. : 

Many of them on our shallow side seemed to leave the water reluctant- 
ly, it was warmer than the air; by some degrees, and all scampered about 
on the sands to dry themselves. After some bargaining for fowls, eggs and 
rice in exchange for opium, we started on. ‘The plan, being to draw 
entirely on local supplies where they can be procured, which saves those in 
store. r 

At “ Paka-i-ling" where we camped again early, the river takes a bend 
past some sandstone ledges with a very deep pool. On the wide flat sand 
were the tracks of elephants, wild and tame buffaloes, tigers, leopards, aud 
several cats, otters, lizards, turtle, large and small, the eggs being found, 
deer of three kinds, £. e., horse deer or Sambur, Horina, and Huguri, or 
hog deer, monkey and bird tracks also crossed, Even insects left their 
mark, for in the drier portions near the bank the sand was quite pitted bf 
the ant lion. 

The following day we reached the Kerim Pani at 11 4. x. camping af 
Bisa, a little way up-stream, Formerly this dried suti was the main one, 
but for some ten years or so tho water now comes down the M'ganto. 

As there seems to be confusion arising as tothe names of the rivers 


 here—I may state that the term “ Buri,” as applied to Dihing from Brah- 


maputro up ends here, the upper portion of this river is simply Drhing, 
and the “no Dihing" is only that portion that broke out some years ago 
and flows to Sadia. 

At Bisa I was obliged to stay several days waiting for another boat, 
the village consists of about 16, more or less dilapidated sheds, of the usual 
pile-platform type. Formerly it was of considerable importance as the 
residence of the Singphu chief * Bisa Banka,” or Bisa Gam, and since his 
death in 1878, the place is of less moment. 

The late chief’s head wife, has now adopted as husband, Chauing son 
of Latua, one of Banka's brothers, and he is called * Gam." Eventually 
there may be a dispute as to who is to be Gam, as the late ehief's son 
Chautong is now growing up and will be a smart lad. While here, my visit 
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was considered most opportune, as the Gam's wife before mentioned, had 
presented her adopted husband with a son, I was informed that had I not 
appeared auspiciously, it might possibly have turned out a daughter; I also 
here met a young Singphu chief from Hukong named “ Urup no," who had 
come over to espouse Banka's second wife, a rather good specimen of a 
Singphu girl.. Urup no, gave me some little information, and confirmed 
more, regarding Hukong. He had travelled down Dinoi for some distance, 
towards Somjok which he called Somshok. ‘The Lanier, or nam Pagna, he 
also called the Pang-lai-kha. 

Though anxious that I should see Hukong, and certain that I should 
be well treated, he told me, it would be necessary to obtain the consent of 
the Gams ere going, and that simply as one chief's son alone, he could not 
invite me officially over. He corroborated what I had before heard as to 
the difficulties being not so much of a physical nature, as the dealing with 
such a disunited series of petty chiefs all bent on extorting as much as 
possible, and in fear of no paramount authority. Passage from the Bur- 
mese side be considered far easier, if with the Woon's consent. I gave him 
a few sundries “to shew bis friends," as he said, such as a spring tape 
measure, and electro table-spoons, also a few sorted beads, among which 
large red and blue bugles, pleased him immensely, not that he would wear 
them, for Singphu men do not care for beads, but as something quite 
unique, 

As a sample of a chiefs son, he was above the average perhaps—tall, 
well built, a fine expressive face, plenty of long straight black hair rolled 
up in a knob on top of his head, good hands and feet. His manner was 
muthoritative and at times excitable, and when playing a favourite game with 
cowries and dice, he could dash them down and yell out as loud as any of 
them. The little M. H. carbine of course took him immensely, and the 


accuracy of its fire at 200 yards, at the same time he recognized its useless- - 


ness to them on account of the difficulty of the cartridges. 

I also here at Bisa saw two more of the Mung Kamti party, and learnt 
a good deal from them as to how the Kunungs smelt their iron ore which 
is of two kinds, stone-like, and sandy. It is converted in a small furnace 
of hour-glass shape, to which blast is applied from 6 or 8 pairs of the usual 
vertical-tube bellows, the pipes from which converge to the furnace, in the 
centre, and relays of men work the blowing. Fresh ore and fuel (of char- 
coal) is now and then added, and after about 12 hours, the ore is formed 
as a flattened lump at bottom weighing about 4 to Gseers. Hammers and 
anvils are of stone, the former held by a creeper and often with two ban- 
dles. The bellows, a pair of tubes made of the large Wra bamboo, with 
feather-edged pistons and vertical rods to hold, there are no valves I be- 
lieve. 
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A little rain fell while we were camped here, which all were glad of, 
a5 it was bound to come on us otherwise when travelling. We also laid in 
stock of rice, sugar, ghi, oil, salt, flour, tobacco, and on the 5th went down 
to the river and met the canoe Chauing bad lent me, a large party of 
Sonkap Nogas down about rubber, passed me on the bank, and as before in 
1579 sidled and scuttled past, as if in fear of their lives, turning round s 
after for a good stare, quite a contrast to the Nogas of the west, where 
they see Europeans often. Their chief stayed to look at the little rifle, and 
was rather astonished to see the bullet from it fall close toa snag at 400 
yards off that I aimed at, in the water. 

As our guide Lutak Kamti desired to get a mate in lieu of the one 
who returned with the other canoe, I camped at once, and in the morning 
he came with a middle-aged Singphu named Thang, a right good willing 
fellow, and the only drawback to him was he could not speak Asamese, he 
was quite equal as a rule to the work of two ordinary men, and said 
nothing about it. These two managed the boat and foraging at villages, 
Lutak being interpreter. 

From all sides I had heard that we should never get the canoe up 
M'ganto, and the prospect was not pleasant, as for three or four days after 
leaving Jagon (the next village) there were none near us, and the country 
was wild; however I trusted to get up as I did Namtsik, where at the rapids all 
bands in a line cleared the worst of the boulders from a narrow (2 feet) 
channel and then dragged the canoe up, the same channel serving to 
return by. 

At night it rained, and we had the pleasure of. hearing at once a tiger 
on each bank, giving their loud sharp whistle, so well known to all jungli- 
wallas. They seem to indulge in it mainly when hunting, and hence can 
be distinguished at once from the leopard, with his deep 2r haunk-haunk, 

- whence he is called the ** Hawkra Bagh.” The tiger's whistle is loud and 
~ sharp, closely imitating that of the Samber deer, and may be due to ee 
selection, as the deer go to the sound, as hunters well know. The w 7a e 
of the tiger, however, can generally be distinguished from thato the 
Samber. ‘The peculiar “ creep" it sends up one's back seems due to associa- 
tion, as I know a man who used to go out whenever he heard it, unarmed, to 
try and “ see the deer," as he t and never felt anything but curio- 
i ntil the ease was explained. 
ata roar of the tiger basin is so like that of the elephant that few 
ean tell the difference, and as we heard it also, were not certain that ele- 
| near, until we saw the tracks next morning. 
ey ES the rain left off and after breakfast we loaded and started on, 
most of us on the sands and shingle meeting some Nogas who had come 
about rubber from Numyung side, about five days beyond Patkai, some among 
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them wore the peculiar little narrow slip of cloth tied tightly between the 
legs, that keeps the testacles in the abdomen, and which is common among 
the Sonkap, Namtzik, and Tirap Nagas. We soon reached Jagon a small 
Singphu village and as it was our last village for some days and I had to 
get opium from the Kyah there, we camped just above it. Here I noticed 
many mounds, bamboo clumps and some trees, that the inhabitants who 
were Singphus, declared must have been remains of Ahoms in former days. 
I also saw and sketched here, a “ Gabru Morong" or house in which all 
the single girls of the village sleep. All through these hills north, east, 
and south, the various tribes have a peculiar custom in common, and under 
various local names. It is that the single folks (generally the lads) have 
to sleep in separate houses called by Asamese, * morangs." These are of 
two kinds, i. e., the Deka morangs, of the grown young men, who also act 
as guards, their houses being often on the outskirts or outlets of a village, 
and the little boys’ morangs, where they all sleep together, and are under 
certain laws or regulations of their own. In some villages as among the 
Bor Duria Nogas there are as many as 10 and 12 Deka morangs, several 
boys’ morangs, and three or four, for the unmarried girls.  Incautious or 
abrupt questions regarding these latter, especially by strangers are apt to 
produce denial or evasions, as these hill men well know that our ideas of 
chastity are not theirs. But at times they speak out plainly, Lately a 
" Bor Duria" Noga who was giving me a list of his village morangs, in 


reply to my query as to whether the young men went to the girls’ morangs, 


said “ na pai, na pai, dinot na pai," not in the day, they would be ashamed, 
but after dark after all had eaten, then they went and all had great fun, it 
was their custom. 

Among all these tribes this is more or less the custom, and we may 
truly say their chastity begins with marriage, juvenile chastity is not the 
rule, but the exception, I am aware that this is contrary to the recorded 
opinions of many; nevertheless I am sure it is true, nay more, it is appa- 
rently a race character of long standing, undoubtedly existing among these 
hill savages ere their dispersion by the Aryan invaders. We see this iden- 
tical custom now among the races, north, east, and south, of Asam, races 
whose languages (originally from one stock) are now so different as to be 
quite mutually unintelligible. The custom also is so similar and peculiar 
as to preclude the idea of separate origin in each tribe. Like the “pilo 
platform" houses we see among these same races, it appears a relic of very 
high antiquity. A custom that has survived the dispersion of these tribes 
from some common centre, and proof of original unity. To anthropologists 
it is of value as a link joining our present system of morals with the pre- 
historic past. 

As we see the custom about us, it generally appears that the unmar- 
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ried have to sleep away from the parents' house, at times only the boys and 

young men, at others the young women and girls also, but in this case they 

have different “houses, though all are called by the Asamese “ morangs." 

Among the Bordurias, Mutons, Banparas, Jobokas, Sanglois, and the tribes 

near, they are called Pá, (pab) ; west of the Diku river I hear these morangs 

are called “ Ari zu," and there are different tribal names for them among 

" the Singphus, Mishmis, Miris, and others, on the north or river bank of 

the Brahmaputra ; attached to them are I hear fixed rules or laws, which it 

would be most interesting to collect and collate, and which may doubtless 

yield a clue to their origin. Viewing the “ morang” as a phase of social. 
evolution, it is probable that we have here before us one phase or form of 

the transition from original sexual liberty, to our institution of marriage 

and modern ideas of chastity. 

, The idea that sexual fidelity begins with marriage is here obvious, and. 
almost implies that the institution began by capture, or purchase, giving a 

pair the right to live separate, as has been urged by many. A curious 

feature of the case confirmatory of this, is, that sexual infidelity by the 
female affer marriage seems rare, much more so than among civilized com- 

munities. At this Jagon village there was only one morang and that for 
girls, the allusions to it I heard when we were returning, were unmistake- 

able, 

After starting next day I stalked a pair of the large brown Brahmini 
duck, a wary bird on these open sand flats, and only to be got by wire 
cartridge or when flying over. It then occurred to me, to note the relative 
distances at which game of all sorts takes alarm, a. great deal depends on 
the presence or absence of cover. As a rule wild buffalo, or Gaur called 
here Mithon, moves at 300 to 400 yards, pig and deer in the open 200 to 
300, but in forest these often stand at 100 or even less. Tiger and leopard, 
if in the open, make off at from 100 to 200, though I have known the 
former on a path in front of a man, to walk aside some 20 yards fo let him 
pass, and quietly walk on after he had done so; most monkeys scamper off 
at 50 yards, and do not mind being seen. The Hulok or ape on the con- 
ary though arboreal, can seldom be seen, at least within 50 to 100 yards. 
Otter become fussy and try to frighten one at 80 yards, but if quiet they 
will often come quite close. Turtle generally drop off the snags they rest 
on, into the water, when I get to within 30 or 40 yards. Among birds 
there is a marked difference between the vultures as a group and most 
others of equal size, unless they are habitually protected, like the wild geese 
on the Sibsagar tank, storks &c. Insects seldom rise before three or four 
yards, while those that mimic inanimate objects can be actually pinned often 
ere they attempt to move. Probably our ancestors soon became expert missal 
bot. throwers, and this differentiated them from the nearest allies. But to re- 
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sume our journey, by 2 o'clock we reached the mouth of the Namrup river, 
up which on the last trip I travelled for Patkai and Nongyang. It was 
now deep and sluggish at the mouth, while the M'ganto w® now entered 
was conspieuously shallow and rapid, the water being remarkably clear. In. 
land all along on each side, was much the same jungle, as below, the same 
tangle of rattans, creepers, tall grasses, and tora or wild cardamum, 15 
feet high. The trees of the ordinary Asam mixed forest, Modar, Erithrina 
Indica, Simol, or cotton tree, Bombax malabarium, Sahm, the wild jack 
Artocarpus chaplasha, ajar, Lagerstramia Regina, figs unlimited, (except 
Elastica) Acacias, Eugenia, Michelia &c., &c. The huge reed-grasses as 
Nol, Kugra, &e., covered the edges and flats wherever possible. 

Snags were plentiful all along but in the M'ganto remarkable for 
their numbers and size. At one place where there was a channel of 
deep water spanned by a huge stem, we all used it as a bridge, and 
the men said a canoe of 150 maunds could be made out of it. The large 
and straight stems I met with here and there fit for canoes struck me 
forcibly. 

The regulation taxing all timber of certain kinds found in the river 
beds, might well in these wild places up-stream be suspended, the more so 
as in this same river Dihing lower down as much as Hs. 2,000 has this 
year been actually given by Government to remove by employed labour 
the snags and trees so dangerous to navigation. 

Probably the regulation taxing the drift timber waa instituted to meet 
cases where men might otherwise fell and float off timber growing near 
the banks, but apart from the fact that this of itself would be doing a 
service rather than the reverse, it might be borne in mind that the total 
harm these people could do as at present organized, could not possibly 
equal even 1 per cent. of the loss constantly going on through ordinary 
natural decay and storms. 

Our camp was pitched at the tail of a small island four or five bends up 
the M'ganto suti, on sand close to a rapid and while some pitched the tents, 
others took the canoe as usual and got in a lot of large and small dry logs 
and branches, for camp fires and cooking. 'The tents and the guides' bivou- 
ac of leaves, generally formed a cross with a roaring fire in the centre, 
and small ones outside. With large fires no one would mind much the 
visit of either tiger or elephant. The wild solitary male buffalo was the 
only one we desired to keep clear of, as they frequently charge madly at 
anything that is strange, and disregard firebrands. Our three tents would 
certainly have been unbearable, luckily the only wild buffalo we came across 

were in herds or females. 
- After an early dinner I issued some “tea” and we bad quite a jolly 
party round the fire, I usually lay at full length on my bedding and listen- 
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ed to the stories, or guided the conversation, in the dusk after dinner. The 
ne also was, out and lit up the scene, and made us feel a little more at 

I noticed our guide's mate Thang, both now and su uently, 
careful not only in how he tied the canoe in case of a —— MENO 
1t adrift, but also in the selection of a site for it, gn enquiry it turned 
out that his caution was to enable us easily jump on board and push off in 
case of any sudden emergency. The old fellow was full of “ wrinkles," 
though we probably did not see half of them, from his not speaking 
Asamese. 

In the early morning at dawn we heard in the fog, a bear coming down 
along one bank, but though we all kept quiet, he turned off, ere he came 
near, perhaps having winded us. It is very curious that bear tracks are so 
seldom seen on the ground, and yet so very common up and down large tree 
stems. Judging by the tracks alene, here in Asam, one would suppose (of 
course erroneously) that bears were entirely arboreal. To one track on the 
ground, I have probably seen as a rule thousands on tree stems, one reason 
is that the latter remain, and those in mud or sand are soon effaced. At 
times they make what the Asamese call “ nests,’ in trees, and I have 
examined several unmistakably made and used by them. ‘They are, how- 
ever, only “ roosts," made by clawing in, and breaking, leafy branches that 
grow near, so as to form a comfortable place to sit or lie on, in the sun. I 
have seen as many as three in one tree, at various heights, the lower 
two broken with branches banging, where they said the bear bad, in rolling 
about, gone through; in all three the foliage bad turned brown while the 
rest of the tree was bright green, and these roosts were thus conspicuous ; 
the tracks were plentiful as marks and scratches on the tree stem but on 
the ground none, Generally the marks on a tree stem are those of the five 
claws. 
At about 10 a. «X. we got off as usual after breakfast, and found the 
rapids rather troublesome. At one place, going along the bank near a flat, 
all covered with high tufts of ekra grass, an Asamese on ahead suddenly 
bobbed down and pointed in, and creeping up we saw at about 100 yards a 
very large female wild buffalo, quietly. browsing, and as usual a lot of mainas 
about, and on it. We waited to see more but she seemed alone, and had 
the long thin horns usual in some females. Later in the day we saw ano- 
ther, and while watching it grazing, several others appeared, eventual y we 
counted nine and no big males. The four Asamese and the Kamti Lutak 
would not of course eat buffalo, and thus there was only four who would, 
i.e, myself, a Kachari, my servant, and the Singphu Thang who would have 
eaten several shares, so I selected a calf and fired with the little M. H. C. 
at about 200 yards, not being able to get nearer, At once geveral other 
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buffaloes rushed ap and they formed a group and then rushed into the 
jungle alongside, the wounded one among them. Ou going up we found, 
blood but to follow them in such jungle was madness, and we had reluc- 
tantly to lose the calf ; we subsequently found that a party of rubber.cut- 
ters had come across it dead, and jerked the meat. 

Further on we,passed a cunningly selected camp site, of five men who 
had been out elephant shooting. The ease with which the signs were read, 
the story completed, was noteworthy. Not an item escaped, it was no 
mere guesswork either, as they could explain their reasons for all they 
assumed. 

About 3 P. M. we camped on what is an island in the rains, and whence 
we had a fine view of hills to the north-east that turned out to be beyond 
Mana Bim. In the morning we saw snow on a spur of Dapba Büm called 
Joitho, but it soon clouded over. A male and female Samber had been 
quite close to our tents in the night, their tracks plain in the sand; this 
latter became gradually less and less, and gave place to shingle which is 
not so comfortable to sleep on. 

At dawn or as soon as I was up, old Kamti, as usual, brought me some 
beautifully baked yams, white, flowery and piping hot, with some fresh 
butter, they make a capital start for chota haziree. 

1n the night the men found the cold so great that several got up and 
sat at the fire and half asleep droned out long monotonous ditties, the 


.thermometer several nights stood at 45°, which in moving fog is pretty 


chilly. 

Again after breakfast we went on, and had some stiff rapids to cross, 
at about 8 P. M. again, we reached where the No Dihing forks, in a wide 
flat valley with islands, while hills right, left, and beyond broke in view, 
the best certainly seen so far. The extent of the great shingle beds and 
banks, however, was the feature most noteworthy. 1 had expected to see 
something where alittle engineering might be expected, to work wonders, 
in the water-courses, of either river, but as I stood there the idea of the 
attempt even with hundreds of labourers looked absurd, evidently in the 
rains these huge shingle flats are submerged, and all little efforts at cutting 
or damming would be obliterated. 

This question of the diversion of the waters of the upper Dihing 
wholly back into their own old channel, down Buri Dihing, is likely to 
come up in the future, as the need for more water in the dry season for 
sfeamers arises, Having this in view I examined the lay of the country 
at the bifurcation, and went over the great shingle beds, taking note of 
their size and elevations. About half the total quantity of water just now 
was passing off, vid No Dihing, and from where our camp was pitched, on 
the long spit dividing the two rivers, the levels were pretty much the same, 
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if viewed from either river or the central ground. A leading feature in the 
case is that för some distance down, either the No or Buri Dihing, there 
are frequent rapids with a fall at each of several feet, the channels in both 
. cases lying well below the general level of the wide shingle flats on which 

the river divides, but quite an infinitessimal fraction of the total water-way 
as seen in the “rains.” Thus while it might be possible by considerable 
expenditure of labour at the end of the rains to increase the flow down one 
particular river, as the Buri Dihing, by removal of shingle at the first and 
second rapid, at the fork, all this work would be quite obliterated by the 
ensuing floods of next year, which shifts the shingle and fills all depres- 
sions, The possibility of so far altering the channel as to render floods of 
extraordinary height likely is very remote. This indeed is not possible 
physically as long as the No Dihing outlet exists, only if this were com- 
pletely closed (as it was originally) extraordinary floods might occur, (due 
to upper Dihing water) and for such occasions the Asam Rajas provided 
the bunds or Mataoris we see lower down along each side of the river some 
way in. If these are kept in repair there need be no alarm felt by residents 
on the Buri Dihing. On the contrary if they have anything to fear, it is 
that the whole river at least above Namrup may eventually take to the No 
Dihing branch and aggravate the present difficulty regarding water in the 
cold season. 

Those who look at this question must remember that in “the rains" 
there is no liklihood of water being too low, the northern drainage from 
Patkai on which rain falls freely from the Namsang sources to those of the 
Namrup would alone give ample, It is in the cold season when the Tirap, 
Namtsik, and Namrup run dry, that the more elevated sources of the Diyun 
Kha and Daphapani hold good, and from whence a large proportion of the 
Buri Dihing water comes. The natural tendency would seem for this 
upper Dihing water to flow more and more vid the No Dibing and cut off 
these cold weather sources from the old channel, 

Early next morning as expected, I had a fine view in dark outline of 
the Dapha Bim, and the ranges beyond to the south-east, called by us 
Phungay Bim, the crest of the latter remarkable for its rugged and tur- 
retted skyline as seen through the large telescope at dawn with a power of 
100. Both groups were more or less snowed, and the crests presented 
the decided, rugged, and hard outlines indicative by its texture, of bare 
rock, which hereabouts is one key to elevation. 

As the light increased the view became better, to the south-east rose 
Miao and Wahambo over 5,000 feet wooded to the tops, and their lower 
spurs flanking the wide flat valley on that side. In the distance due east, 
lay the N'chong Bam, at the foot of which flowed the Dihing, behind it being 
the Phungan group. "Towards the left rose the series of peaks culminating 
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in Dapha Bum, 15,000 feet in front, at that side lay Katoh, and below 
it the smaller “ Mana Bum" ridges, Here and there in fhe open flat of 
the valley wooded islands stood out clearly and broke the monotony effec- 
tively. With the exception of “ Maium" peak 6,939 feet no part of the 
Patkai was visible, and it was seen with some diffieulty in the baze. After 
enjoying the view for a couple of hours making some notes, and having 
breakfast, we started on, and soon passed what is an island in the rains 
having trees on it, the age of whieh I estimated at 20 to 25 years, and 
another one beyond, at 12 to 15 years. We soon came to the end of the 
dividing spit as seen now at least (in the cold season), and found the Buri 
Dihing water pouring down a rapid at one side, with a fall of probably 4 
feet in the first 50 yards, the shingle was all large, and in crossing at the 
head of the rapid, wading was not easy even though the water was not more 
* than a foot to two feet deep. The stream was very strong, so much so 
that very little force sufficed to start the large stonesrolling down. Except 
at the very throat of the rapid the bed was wide and flat for considerable 
distances all around and it would have taken a large amount of work to 
carry the gut of the rapid (as a depression) up into the wide, shallow, and 
swift sheet of water above, so as to drain it off. If done, however, there 
could be no reasonable doubt, that very little of the water would have 
reached the No Dibing. 

It took all hands to run the canoe up, and at one time I feared she 
would be filled ; however, we got her up all right. 

As we went on we fouud it true that gradually the sand would become 
less, and give place@#o shingle. I-had brought strong lace boots with pro- 
jecting screws in the soles, but soon discarded them for wading shoes simi- 
larly screwed. Here the latter were particularly suitable, as the stepping 
from stone to stone for hours, and at last days, makes one expert, and it is 
necessary to be *'light-footed." Boots become at once filled with small 
pebbles, at rapids, and cannot be as easily taken off, or put on, as shoes. 
Pantaloons should be wide and cut off just at or below the knee. Some 
light material (as strong jute), is preferable ; and two or three pairs should 
be kept bandy to change after each wading if wetted to the hips. I 
hardly need say that about eight or nine good large pockets, are indispen- 
sable, and an orderly with as many more, close at hand, who should carry 
shot gan, binoculars, and sketch book, 4c, 

The rapids up here we found far worse than those below, in M'ganto, 
and the whele river-bed was covered by much larger shingle, even over the 
tops of the wide flat islands, where in floods the water must sweep with 
immense force, great tree stems were piled up here and there and jammed. 
into masses. In other places the cold weather scour had undermined the 
banks of shingle so far at least that the stones often rested more like a 
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wall, or steep slope, the slightest touch often sendin 
down, that started others in turn, 

One rapid we met was particularly difficult, and took us a full hour to 
ascend, at another soon after, we cleared a channel where it was shallow, 
and so ran the canoe up a little track fully a hundred yards, "These rapids 
at last were about four or five to the mile, and made progress slow. Later 
in the day we suddenly met five or six Singphu women and girls out fishing, 
and they gave us some they caught, begging in turn for some opium. 
They were from a village called Ndong not far off. This was rather a 
hard day's work and we camped late, viz., at dusk ; I issued some tea, hows 
ever, which cheered them up after dinner. Just ere going to sleep we were 
all surprised to see two Singphus appear, with some fish ; they would not 
stay and promised to tome in the morning and take me to their village. 

At dawn for a few minutes I again had a good look at the hills ere 
the mists covered allin, and it seems true what these people say, that the 
best time to see their hills is at the paddy.cutting, about November, or end 
of the rains. 

While at breakfast the Singphus came and some of us started off inland, 
crossing large flats, of river formation, sand and boulders, covered by grass- 
es, and here and there having water-courses, now dry. After a couple of 
miles of these island flats, we reached the land proper, though here and 
there we still saw boulders and bedded shingle. At last we arrived at their 
village of Khagam, which was a collection of more or less dilapidated sheds, 
on piles. Of the large “ Wra Bamboo” there are several planted clumps, 
as usual at all Singphu villages. The people use the joints for buckets, 
and some I measured were 20 and 21 inches in circumference, and about 
80 feet high, growing remarkably closely in the clump. 

The enquiries for tobacco, (Sadr Dhopat) were here a positive nuisance, 
opium and tea also, they seemed to know only too well The large 
number of children struck me, and I afterwards found my men bad noticed 
it also. To all appearance there may bave been six or eight to each house, 
and two to one compared to the grown people. 

En route on we had crossed a small stream which they call the Manmo, 
or as we should call it Bamo, and it is named from that place in upper 
Burma. Passing on we came to another village called Phüp, near which 
I obtained the only view of the Patkai crest near the Nongyang pass. The 
haze was considerable, but I could see that the crest towards Ehe eat was 
lower than at the pass, and over it ran the Loglai hills that divide that 
river from the Turong. Returning to the river near Loang I found the 
men vainly trying to get the canoe up a bad rapid, so I decided to leave 
her in charge of the Gam. We therefore unloaded the boat and camped. 

A very smart and intelligent young Singphu, whom I had allowed as 
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a favour to carry my little rifle from Phüp turned out here to be the Bishi 
Gam's con. He could not speak a word of Asamese, but I sent word by 
him that I should pass through his village next day, and should need some 
rice. His father is rather an influential man, not only on account of his 
intelligence, but from the position of his village which may be called the 
last on the line from Asam to Mung Kamti. Khomong at five days 
further on being about the half way house. This compels all travellers 
to buy paddy at Bishi both going and coming and thresh it out ere start- 
ing again. 

While at this Loang Ghat, I had several applications from women for 
medicine to cure goitre, of course in such a limited time and without a 
special stock of Iodine, I could do very little. 

At these Singphu villages I observed a cultivated variety of Plecto- 
comia (the large cane); the seeds are eaten. The stem and leaf stalk is 
almost completely destitute of the spines generally so densely set all over 
both, and the midrib. Unfortunately I could not procure a single seed, 
though I bid well for it, nor could I get a flower as it was not the proper 
time. 

Next morning after breakfast we packed up all our loads, handed the 
canoe over to the Loang Gam's charge, and started for Bishi. We passed 
some suties of the river from which the water had been cut off and where 
the villagers of Bishi were fishing. En route we saw some of the rice 
fields, and bamboo clumps, where villages of captured Asamese had been 
interred by the old “ Dapha Gam" in former days. These Singphus used 
each cold season to raid Asam and carry off slaves which all ended in our 
expedition under Col. White (?) and the Dapha Gam's retreat, first to the 
Mbong yang and thence to Hukong, where his descendants now live on 
the Dinoi east of the Turong and Tsak tsai. 

The path into Bishi from the west, is over a low spur from the Mana 
Bum ridge that comes down quite to the river, and a little east of the 
village ends in precipices, spurs from the Miao Bum also approach from 
the south and do the same, so that Bishi is really situated where the valley 
is narrowed to a sort of gorge. The village, however, is on an alluvial 
plateau about fifty feet high or so, and the site is open, the hills not being 
high. 

A straight and level line edges the river on the opposite bank, and 
sugg a similar alluvial terrace there also; in which case it seems 
likely that these terraces were at one time part of a large plain. 
This feature appears here and there all the way on hence to the Mbong 
yang where it, so to speak, culminates, and is seen in situ, as a large 
plateau. The Gam and all his people were out at the fishing, but I was 
agreeably surprised to find bis village quite a contrast to the others, all 
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eod Sue were in good repair, the chief's especially, there was a look of 

'tantial prosperity about the place, and the houses were mostly in a 
regular row on each side of a wide sort of road, the Gam's at the eastern 
end. Not desiring to camp actually in the village where dogs and pigs are 
a nuisance, we descended east to the river, and found just enough sand to 
pitch the tents on in a depression of the bed now dry. In the evening I 
sent the guide up with a pocket flask filled, for the Gam, and a smaller one 
for his son, also to explain matters a little, as otherwise the visit might be 
unintelligible. In the morning he came down, with some of his people, 
and I at once saw in him the best Singphu chief I had seen so far. 

He was above the average in height, and proportion, about 40 to 45 
years old and held himself upright without any affected airs. Features 
large and strongly cut, but a quiet kindly and shrewd look, that became 
him asthe * father'' of all his people, old and young. The only differ- 
ence in his clothes, being, that his were quite clear. In speaking I could 
see that what he said was generally to the point, and well weighed. Alto- 
gether he was by far the best sample of what a ehief should be that I 
had met. From where we stood he pointed out on the hill just above us, 
the clumps of Wra bamboo growing now, that were planted by the Dapha 

an., at his village, which was on the hill. 

Tn difficulty of reaching Bor Kamti he explained, and confirmed 
what others said as to the likelihood of having snow on the passes, which 
all these people seim to consider a formidable obstacle. From Bishi to 
Dapha Pani, is usually two days, thence to Khomong (last Singphu village 
ecst) another five; from Khomong the path leaves the Dihing (or as these 
people call it Diytin Kha) and crossing the Songsan Bum (which I believe 
is a southern prolongation of Phungan Bum) reaches and goes down the 
“ Mung lang Kha,” or “ Nam lang" and over other spurs to the Bor Kamti 
villages. Another eight or ten days, or total from Bishi to Mung Kamti 
about fifteen days. The path beyond Khomong he declared difficult, and 
said it went large part of the way up or down gullies, that practically there 
o track or path at all, the danger to a party like ours being, 
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red, we should certainly run short of pro- 


that if any accident occur 
visions. 

All parties going io or coming from Bor Kamti had to carry at the 
least ten days’ provisions, and this made the journey between those places 
difficult to those carrying loads for sale or barter like daos. 

The difficulty of transport of a Commissariat indeed we saw now our- 
selves, for I had to ask the Gam for three men to carry rice for us to 
Dapha Pani, as I calculated I should be absent from Bishi fourteen days; 
and get no supplies elsewhere meantime, Knowing that the Singphus and 
Kamtis when travelling cover great distances compared to witt I should 
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do on a trip like this, I allowed double their time, en route, and for six 
days to camp at the Dapha Pani, total fourteen days. 

The Gam and his people had an idea that Europeans eannot walk or 
climb, and spoke of the difficulty I should meet in surmounting Nehong 
Bam, that we saw lying as a ridge across the end of the valley eastward, 
which from Bishi, again opens ont as a wide flat tract with low hills on 
each side. I had an idea that I could get along better than they expected 3 
but kept this to myself and was glad of it, as I thereby had a key to the 
difficulties of the ronte in other places, I here bad to bargain for more rice 
and found that they would only take opium in exchange, at the rate of six 
seers rice per tola of opium, but as the local rate for opium was eight 
annas and twelve annas on our return, and mine was bought at 53 I did 
not lose so much. 

Money is thought less of, as the rubber trade enables them to earn it 
easily at times for Re, 1, and even, if lucky, Rs, 2 a day, and I have heard 
of a Naga making at the rate of Rs. 4 a day for a week. 

A lot of women and girls and boys came to see the big telescope, and as 
it magnified to one hundred diams. (if necessary) were pretty much astonish- . 
ed ; the binoculars, and a smaller telescope were also in request. 

The Gam was much struck with the revolver, and its range which I 
could shew him by firing down the river. The little M. H. Carbine also 
as usual was a surprise to them all, 

In the afternoon I paid a short formal visit to the Gam's house, ere 
he went out to the people fishing. I noticed the elephant ropes or phands, 
hung in bis roof that are occasionally used hereabouts by the Muttok 
Gosain. The ploughs also, four or five, were all slung up in a row so that 
a little smoke might help to preserve them from the attacks of insects, the 
Chinese cast iron socks all removed and stowed in doors. His wife was a 
homely and sturdy woman with no pretensions to beauty, though she was 
evidently a good house-keeper by the number of hens, and their nests I 
saw, and the various odds and ends I could see from the outer compart- 
ment, beyond which I did not go. The total length of the house might be 
90 or 100 feet by 80 and divided into maay compartments in which the 
various members of the one family live ; a strapping big daughter was mar- 
ried to a Singphu who lives with them, and who was nursing a youngster. 

The Gam's brother lives in the next house, also a good one. 

Having arranged regarding the rice, some vegetables, and three men 
extra, also about leaving a few of my boxes, with stores for the return 
journey, in the Gam's charge, we went down to camp again, I had a long 
talk with an old man who spoke Asamese. Next morning after weighing 
out the rice and tying it up, settling the loads which the Singphus shirked 
(as usual), iGuing a little tobacco to the ladies, old and young, who came to | 
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see us off we made a start. I noticed the Gam go round to each of the 

four men who went with us, and give him a little screw of tobacco and 

wish him luck, The men with loads at once waded, but an unloaded man 

would hardly have got across that way as the stream was so strong and 
waist deep. I and the servant and guide erossed on a bamboo raft, kept 

here on purpose. z 

On the off side is a large flat chur quite open and used for grazing 
cattle on, a small offshoot of Bishi called “Pen gaon” being on the 
southern terrace flat, as Bishi, is on the north one ; on the map it is marked 
Kasan, and in Wilcox, Kusan, which the people did not seem to recognize, 
until my guide pointed out that they were of the Kasan Singphu clan. 
Passing the cultivation to the east, we emerged suddenly at the steep edge 
of this alluvial terrace, from whence the view is very good, as it overlooks 
the valley for some distance and shews the hills beyond well. The bottom 
of the valley was a wide shingle flat, here and there cut up by water-courses 
mostly now dry, and with scattered rather irregular forest, the hills at the 
flanks being very low. The valley which is constricted at Bishi, by bills 
coming down on each side now opens out and is about eight or nine miles 
long by one or two broad, the wooded hills on the right (to south) rising 
pretty steadily to Wabambo and Largu büm, as shewn in Col. Wood- 
thorpe’s map, which is careful in detail. After passing the Kachong and 
the opening to north where the Pakan comes out, we camped, where there 
was firewood, at an old shanty built by rubber cutters, and were soon all 
housed. Had we started early, we could easily have reached the Nchong 
Bim, as I afterwards found out, 1. ¢., the usual march from Bishi. But as 
I was out as much for pleasure and health as anything, I did not attempt 
to force the pace, or camp at certain defined spots at all risks ; besides 
I always made it a rule to camp early if possible, i. e, while there 
was an hour's sunlight, at least. While at dinner we were all surprised to 
hear a gun go off about a mile away, so after an interval of about a minute 
I fired my carbine, as reply, and to invite the other party over. No one 
appeared but as they turned out to be Mishmis, (probably after elephant) 
it is likely enough we were examined after dark. 

In the morning at 9 a. M. the air was 66° and the wind as usual from 
the E. N. E. and we had a beautiful day. We soon came across the 
Mishmis, three men, two girls, and a Singphu son of the Dungon la. While 
the guide was talking to them, one of our Singphus pointed out where there 
was a lake up in the hills, which he saw when searching for rubber two 
years ago with five other men, on Langu bim. The summit of one of these 
hills they found quite inaccessible, though from below it did not seem 
particularly steep. At the extremity of the valley where the path crosses 
the river, we had to wade, the Singphus at once stripping ami tying their 
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few clothes in their huras, or baskets. After all were in, I saw that where 
shallowest, the stream was strongest, so I took a middle course. The nails 
or rather serew heads in my shoes, were very useful as the stones were so 
large and slippery ; @ stick was indispensible, not put in down-stream 
though, to save one going that way, but up-stream to lean on; in fact, if 
put down-stream it could not easily be forced to the bottom, whereas up- 
stream the moment it touched the water, it went to the bottom “like a 
shot" and stuck there, if put in at an angle. The water was up to our 
hips, and only one man, my little Kachari Bhodai, had to be assisted. After 
a short distance we came to another rapid that had to be forded, a very 
ugly one below, where the water all rushed close under precipitous rocks, 
neither I nor the guide were then aware that really there was no need to 
cross at all, so we all went in for it. I, however, made the Singphus go 
over first and then return to assist if needed, and having donned my swim- 
ming belt as a precaution, walked in. 

At first it seemed all right, but the boulders were such a size in. some 
plaees, two and three or more feet across, that they caused eddies, and in 
turning to avoid one in front of which the stream had scooped a hole about 
four feet deep, I was suddenly aware that I had stuck and hung poised as 
it were a moment. 

Sideways I had got on all right but the increased resistance in facing 
the stream three to four feet deep made a difference. Nden gam a powerful 
young Singphu, accustomed to all this, at once came towards me, but I 
managed to get on, and pointed him to little Bhodai behind, whom he took 
in hand just in time, as his load had toucbed the water, (and wet all my 
clothes), as they all said again, “loaded people get on best, as they have 
more hold of the bottom." 

Each person took about five or six minutes to eross, and in this case 
I went in at times to the waist. We were now close under a pretty high 
hill and a strong cold wind blowing made us pretty cold, but we pushed on, " 
and came to where the Dungan Kha falls in from the north, and the | 
Dibing emerges from the south-east between the hills, in a gorge. The 
place is called Dungan yup.“ Here we discovered that if we attempted 
the ascent of N'chong biim that day, we should again at once have to cross 
at another bad ford, so rather than do this and to give time to dry clothes 
I camped. We had, however, not selected a good site. It was all right 
in fair weather, but after an early dinner it clouded over and we heard 
thunder, our tents were pitched on the sand, in the middle of the gorge 
with high hills on each aide, and seeing this I had the edges of the tent 
sunk some 6" in the sand all around, and good large stones piled in a row 
all around outside ; lashings all doubled and some branches held to wind- 


* Yup in Singphu “ slcep," a rosting-place. 
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nis oy — to break the force of the wind which now began to 
; rdly dark ere the storm broke. The thunder rolled and 
roared as it only can in the tropics, and the lightning played here 
and there as a constant flickering blaze. Rain fell as heavily. as it well 
could, but my water-proof was lashed taught outside, and though I hardly 
expected it, I rode out the storm which lasted some three hours, without 
getting wet. The men though they had a large water-proof got wet 
gradually, and in the early morning at dawn, I got up and donning 
my great coat (which I never needed so much in my life before) I got 
in some logs and tried to start a fire. It was, however, useless as the 
wind was a perfect hurricane, blew all but the big logs clean away and I 
bad to start and build a low stone wall of big stones, to windward. By 
filling the larger holes with sods, I at last got shelter enough to try again, 
sand arranged the firewood and logs, ere I struck a light ; by using up half 
a candle I got it caught at last, and it soon was a fine blaze. I looked in 
and saw the men asleep still and roused them, I made my servant issue 
tea for a big brew, that soon put all square ; such wind, however, they all 
never experienced before. The guide, four Singphus and Thang, as soon 
as they saw the storm coming, ran from their bivouae near us, and made 
for a couple of big holes in the bank under the stem and among the roots 
of a huge tree; where, at five feet from the ground, they crawled in and 
lay all night in fear of the tree falling, in which ease all were at once dead 
men. Old Lutak said he bad not elosed his eyes once, and he certainly 
looked like it. It was some time ere the driving clouds, down the gorge, 
allowed the sun to come out, and meantime we had breakfast. By this 
time we spied men in a shanty on the opposite bank but could not be 
heard as the rapid was in the way, yesterday on our arrival here I forgot 
to say we came up just as two Singphu men and one woman, emerged from 
the same ford, and reported it waist deep, the two men came up wet and 
shivering and the young woman soon after, shivering certainly but nat 
wet which was a mystery, and after a talk they started on for Bishi, we 
iscussed the passage, and the men opposite beckoned us to go 
am volunteered to shew us an alternative track. 
By going up some distance on the west side and scrambling on the 
rocks at side, we came to a place where a buge tree stem lay out in 
the stream and off it he stepped into water nob more than two feet deep 
and took an oblique line to where the men opposite stood, and we crossed 
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a ladder, partly by rocks and by roots, or down to the river. In two places 
we had to wade along the crest of a narrow shingle ledge in the centre of 
the stream and deep blue water on either hand. 

Suddenly we came across the shanty and stores of men out for rubber, 
but the only thing taken was a light for a pipe. Here while halting a few 
minutes to give the weaker men breath, I could not help admiring the 
gorge and wishing I bad my Rob Roy. The river was flowing though very 
sluggishly through a sort of rift or chasm in the hills, and in the bed at 
the sides were huge rocks. The sides of the gorge had jungle in every 
nook and cranny and its roekiness did not look so conspicuous. At every 
few hundred yards, there was material for a really fine picture, up-stream or 
down. On starting up, we took to a gully and it led up—up till our legs 
ached. Progress was very slow, at last after about half an hour's climb 


we came to where there was a small ledge of soil, about 12 feet x 8 org 


10, and a spring. The Singphus were for stopping as they said we should 
get no more water that day or night, and when I insisted on going on 
they filled bamboo tubes. ‘This was rather too good, so I told my men to 
follow me and fill their stomachs, and proceed. It turned out that the 
track above certainly was steep, indeed it was a case of holding one's breath 
now and then, but by going at it steadily we got on, and at last the track 
got more level, and then quite so, and as I guessed we began to descend. 
Two of the Singphus now went on ahead, and I soon pointed out to tho 
guide where we could have got water down a gully. At last we espied 
the valley below and listened and heard the rush of the river, 80 pushed 
on down at as rapid a pace as possible, and at dusk emerged off a flat ledge 
on to the river. After marking the track by paper, we crossed a little 
knoll, and found the remains of an old camp at a cliff overhung by a 
rubber tree. As a large rock of some eight or ten tons had fallen on and 
collapsed the former hut, we voted it best to camp to one side, and finding 
bamboos handy, the men were soon housed. The two Singphus who had 
gene ahead now turned up with two large fish (mahseer) which they had 
netted, and came in very handy. Here again I issued a little tea all round, 
and we soon got to sleep. In the morning we were all surprised to find 
the little branch of the river that ran beside us the night before clean gone. 
While having a wash at the rapid not far off, I could not help every now 
and then remarking a deep-toned noise or ring coming from the water, I 
had heard this noise before in Disang at a rapid and could not make it 
out. It was not regular, but occurred now and then. At last I concluded 
it was caused by very large boulders, poised in such a way that an extra 
rush of water overset them against another rock down-stream, and the 
concussion was the sound I heard. The boulder falling back again so soon 
as the extrerush was somewhat abated, repeated the sound, Just above 
P 
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ku camp site up.stream I was shown a conical wooded island called 

Khomong morang” said to be one solid block of stone? ‘To the south 
lay a wooded hill called * Kumtsai kú” (lit. sand bill) and by degrees we 
emerged from a pent-up gorge, to a wide and flat open valley running east 
and with low hills along the flanks. Here and there to the south, I noticed 
horizontal lines in the forest, at about (as far as I can recollect) 100 and 
150 feet up, evidently wooded flat terraces. 

In some places the edge had fallen away and shewed a clay and sand 
formation with bedded water-worn stones large and small, as though the 
whole valley had once been filled up with this, ere the river cut down to 
its present level, through the gorge we had passed. Presently we came to 
the hut of some men out rubber cutting, who also had killed an elephant. 
The usual bamboo pole and conical receptacles for offerings to the Nate, 


was stuck up and the tail and one foot attached ; a little way off wasa rough 


platform covered with great lumps of meat being smoke-dried. I had to 
stand to windward while some of the Singphus selected tit-bits in exchange 
for opium. As the great irregular lumps of blackened flesh, were fingered, 
and pawed about, and nodded over, at this jungli “exchange,” I couldn't 
help noticing that some of them looked quite as intelligent, as their owner's 
face. Away all around behind him, what a view! one fit for heaven more 
than this earth ; yet this smoke-dried old fellow, though brought up there, 
had probably never seen it. Had passed through life as an intelligent 
vegetable. 

In about an hour after we met two Singphus, one with a gun, and in 
answer, to the query “ where from," the eldest replied “ Khomong," which 
I much doubted, seeing no trace of bag or baggage ; eventually after hear- 
ing that I was no£ a Government officer come to haul bim up for elephant 
shooting, he admitted he was a rubber-cutter, out shikaring. I had guessed 
something of the sort as he came up (with a conspicuous swagger, about 
the legs). 

Soon we noticed an extremely level spur from the north, around which 
they said the path and river lay, it became gradually quite a conspicuous 
feature ; clouds, however, had covered in most of the ranges behind, At 
last rounding this spur, we came out on the Dapha Pani and a very wide 

sy flat valley extending some miles towards the north and bounded on 
the west by the spur abovenamed, while to the east extended all along the 
side running north and south a very remarkable level and straight cliff, 
alluded to by Wilcox when passing there in 1827. It was so level and 
straight as to be more like a huge railway embankment, and at a short 
distance behind could be seen another. They extended thus for some 
miles. We passed across the open level of the valley bottom, which was 
all burnt ulu grass, and had stones and boulders rouude Dand polished 
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sticking out of the turf everywhere, coming to the river which flowed 
along the eastern side. Here at the mouth of the Dapha Pani near its 
junction with the Dihing or Diyunkha, we pitehed our camp, and got in 
plenty of firewood as both elephant and buffalo was reported about, and 
the tracks seen. 

Here though fairly close to Dapha Büm, I still observed the wind to 
be south-west and north-east watching for the clouds to pass off the crest 
of the ridges in vain, until twilight, when I saw that the peaks had as yet 
comparatively little snow on them. I had only a few minutes left to 
examine the higher ridges with a high power to see how far they were bare 
or covered by vegetation. In the very early dawn and until sunrise I 
again was able to see the summits, but for very short time only, as mists 
came out below, all over the valley, and when these had cleared off below, 
the hills were all clouded over. I therefore determined to go up the valley 
and have a look round generally wherever possible. The old Kamti and I 
took “Kumku nong” with us, as he knew the place somewhat. He was 
one of our loadmen, and the wonder to all was, how, with such thin legs, 
he could carry his load and walk as far and fast as the best of us. One 
good feature about him was, that there was generally some information to 
be got from him, and at the least, he had a joke and a grin, always ready. 
In former times when a strong young man, ere he had small-pox—he had 
been up the Dapha Pani hunting—as far as the water parting towards the 
north-east up the “Shi kha.” He described it as having jungle more or 
less everywhere, with tracks and paths, but not a nice country to have to 
push through rapidly as in travelling, in consequence of the frequent detours 
necessary to avoid impassable gullies &c. Otherwise as a place to quietly 
camp and sbikar about in, it was all right, if one had some rice, for there 
was a good deal of game, among which on the upper ridges there was 
“Takin.” : 

As we went up the valley the signs of erosion and deposit were very 
conspicuous all round, Our progress except for a few yards here and there, 
was at first entirely over large rounded stones, and the stepping from stone 
to stone for an hour or so on end, is monotonous. At last we spied smoke, 
and then saw two men watching us from our left, Miju Mishmis as it turn- 
ed out, and we at once hailed. They said they had seen the smoke of our 
camp, and were going to see who we were, and to examine their fish traps. 
One of them had a fine cross bow, the other a long and beautifully made 
Mishmi spear. Both had the regular Mishmi basket, or haversack, that 
lies in the small of the back and is usually covered with bear or monkey 
skin. We looked into their eunningly made hut as we passed ; a wild animal 
would hardly notice it, being part and parcel of a great snag or drifted 
tree, stem af roots, with stones and turf added. Thence we went along in 
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the ulu grass, on one of the many flats on which here and there a few small 
trees grew, but our course all the time was northward up the valley, and 
parallel to the river, which in an endless series of roaring rapids, winds and 
twists down the eastern side of the valley at, or near, the peculiar cliff 
that bordersit all along, on the east. At the mouth, the Dapha Pani 
valley may be a mile and half wide, and the length 7 or 8, the entire floor 
being a flat, covered by ulu grass, and a few scattered trees, among which 
water channels, lined with rounded boulders and stones, meander. One could 
gallop on horseback almost anywhere, as far at least as the jungle was 
concerned, though the great (and small) rounded boulders projecting from 
the burnt turf, and in the grass, would not be nice to fall on. After going 
about five miles and still not coming to the end of the east cliff I sat down, 
and had a good look at it all along, with the binoeulars, at the distance of 
about half a mile. From what Kumku nong said, there is only one passage 
up to the plateau above, in the whole length of about seven miles, and the 
top is perfectly flat and level to the foot of the second cliff, and thence 
flat again for a long way in, the entire plateau being called the “ Mbong 
Yang." The edge of the cliff being perfectly level and straight for such 
a distance gives an extraordinary importance to it in the view, even though 
it is wooded all along the edge at the top and for part of the way up from 
below, all over the talus, which extends the whole way also. The upper 
half is precipitous and though here and there ferns and creepers hold on, 
large portions are quite bare and red, showing the clay and rounded boulders 
of which it is composed (for the upper half at least). Towards our camp 
where the river is eutting the base of this cliff, the lower third of the 
height is of vertically bedded clay slate and shale, the upper part as before 
of clay with bedded rolled boulders. 

The height of the cliff I here estimated at 200 feet. We returned 
along the western edge of the valley where the land seems to rise a little 
in wide flat benches, five or six feet at a time, towards the range along the 
western flank, which is tolerably level in the main, but not so conspicuously 
so ; at the east cliff the benches also are not regular, altogether it looks as 
though the land had once been continuous between the western spur and 
crest of the east cliff, and that the whole Dapha Pani valley bad been slowly 
cut out to its present depth. Among the boulders as we returned I found 
a fine rounded block of hornblend porphyry weighing about 100lbs. and 
had great diffieulty in breaking it, so as to get a specimen. Though the 
Singphus and Mishmis see so many thousands every day, they all declared 
they had never seen that kind of stone before. One feature of the Dapha 
Pani that struck me, was, the great variety of colour, iu the bed, due to 
the extremely clear water ; the natural colour of the rocks (all more or less 
smooth and rolled) was brought out conspicuously as thouPlathey were 
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varnished. As far as I could see, none of those in the bed were in situ, 
even though often of large size. I had great difficulty in getting up on 
one monster of gneiss, which measured about 40 feet Xx 20° x perhaps 15 
or 16 and was one solid irregularly rounded mass, partly in the river, and 
some way from the cliff, and though it projected some ten feet above the 
water on the up-stream side, there was a deep blue basin of rushing water 
in front of it. Blocks of the size of a hogshead were common, everywhere 7 
in the bed, and on the bare shingle flats the size was less. Evidently the 

river has a rapid fall, and in the rains the floods must be heavy and violent, 
extending all across the valley except perhaps here and there on the flat 

ledges. Only a small proportion of the boulders were sandstone, most were 

of gneiss, and granitic, though none of pure granite; apparently serpen- 

tine and trap constituted a large percentage, also chlorite, and metamorphic 
conglomerate. The evening gradually clouded over, and in the night a 

little rain fell. Next morning was foggy until about 10 a. m., when I 

started to ascend the hill south of the valley mouth, to get a good view 

over the Mbong yang. We had to wade the river, and found the face of 

the hill near the bank, so precipitous that it was some time ere we got a , 
place to climb up ; I selected where there had been a landslip, as it had 
cleared the face of the bill of the forest and vegetation that otherwise 
would be in the way. We found it no easy job to get up and not very 
safe, as now and then, a stone slipped and bounded past, rather too close to 
be pleasant. At about 200 feet up, I balted, as it seemed both difficult 
and dangerous. An accident to any one would have been highly inconve- 
nient, and after a good survey of the valley and making a few sketches 
we came down and re-crossed to camp, where I found some eight Miju 
Mishmis, the most striking feature as we approached, being their large 
crossbows. 

1 now heard from “ Kreng sha," the one we had met before, that a 
colony of them had come over this year from the “ Kamlang" and also I 
believe the Teng kha, north-west, and intended to settle permanently near 
the Dapha Pani, and up the Inké which falls into the Dapha Pani from 
the north-west having their jums on the spurs at the western head of the 
valley. This I was glad to hear, and told them so, as it would tend to 
render travelling much easier if supplies could be got from villages all 
along. They asked many questions, on various topics, such as the price 
of rubber, and if I thought they were being badly cheated by the dealers, | 
&c. In return I also made numerous enquiries, as to routes, animals, the 
forests, &c. ark | 

None of them any more than Singphus seemed to recognize the name 
of Dapha Baim which is seen on our new maps as “ Mai thai Dong,” all — — 
shook thei» ueads and had never heard such a name, their's being for central EP 
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highest cone “ Wa:thong," a summit to the south-west ** Kambro," and 
the continuation of it “ Kunjong." 

A conspicuous double peak on the snowed ridge going east, they called 
“Taiyin.” None of them had been to the east of Wathong, and describ- 
ed the routes there as difficult and over snow. A party had come over 
probably from Bor Kamti valley, some years ago and two of the men had 
to be carried in, having lost their feet through warming them at a fire 
when frost.bitten, No one seemed to know that hard rubbing with snow 
might save a limb, and I described the process. As we sat talking, the 
clouds moved off, and we had for the rest of the day a fine view of all the 
hills. A peculiar persistent grey green sbade, all over the lower part of 
Kun jong had struck me for some time as contrasting with the upper part 
of the same. I had attributed it to cloud-shadow, and the upper yellowish 
brown, to sunshine, but as it remained there after all cloud had gone, I at 
once saw it was caused by some change in the vegetation. 

On enquiry it turned out that the yellow ochre colour was caused by 
dry grass and a small bamboo, called by them ** Shu mu," the leaves of 
which turn yellowish, It grows in scattered clumps all over the hills at a 
certain elevation, with and above the belt of firs. 

This belt could be well seen in the large telescopes and the individual 
trees, their branches, tufted heads, and shadows could be even distinguish- 
ed. As usual with fir trees, they grew often up the steep ridges, and 
gullies, or ran in a line up the shady southern side of a ridge, among the 
snow fields, and had it all to themselves, barring the “ Sbu mu” little 
bamboo, and grasses. The takin is partial to this region, and difficult 


to shoot from its wariness and agility. 'They also report the elephant 


as wandering up as far as the snow at times, say 10,000 feet or more. 
Musk-deer and yak also reported. 

The crossbows these men had, were very powerful, 5 feet long, though 
the stock was small, and light as possible (barely long enough for the short 
arrows) and had the ordinary crossbow trigger of bone. Arrows plain, 
and poisoned with aconite, were carried in a small tube of bamboo about 
18” x 2" with a worked cover to slip on, the quiver tube being carried 
under the left arm and breast, cap upwards, handy. I was surprised to see 
no regular dao such as other tribes use, and in lieu of it they use the small 
nearly straight and pointed knife carried on a sheath orin one. The 
spears were beauties, heads well made and strong, the shaft of caryota stem 
or nabar wood, and the spike a foot long and thin, but strong also. Most 
had the basket covered by some skin, worn in the hollow of the back, the 
suspenders going a-la-knapsack over each shoulder, and hitehed in front 
by the bone fastening, which fastening is noteworthy for its eae 
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Ere leaving, one of them gave me a little knife such as they use to 
cut their Sali with, and in return I gave several of them little tin boxes with 
beads of various kinds, and bugles. Of course the guns and telescopes were 
sources of wonderment as usual, and they went away after giving me an 
invite to their future village, if I again came this way. The evening 
brought one of the grandest sights I ever saw in my life. The gorgeous 
effect of the sunset on the hills, and the snows especially, was simply inde. 
scribable. It was heightened by the contrast of the intense blue-greens, 
blues, and purple, of the lower ranges as they passed into shade, while the 
upper snow covered ridges and peaks were ina blaze of pink and golden 
sunlight. The sky behind being a clear and pale emerald green grey. The 
Asamese who were eating their dinner, came and stared at it, and variously 
expressed their admiration of a * snow mountain," which till now they had 
none of them seen. The snowed peaks retained for some time, a clear grey 
light that enabled the telescope to be used on them, long after all detail 
in the valley was merged in darkness. At night we heard a tiger hunting 
over the plain, and also elephants first to the north-west and then north. 
east and next day saw where they had ascended the Mbong yang plateau 
near where the cliff ends, close to us. 

To-day at 9 a. x. I found the water boil at 210:10 by two tubes of 
B. P. thermometer, the air being 56° and we had fog till about 10 4. M. 
It is a pity there is no good site near for à camp opposite the mouth of 
the valley at 400 or 500 feet up as we should then see the hills over the 
fog. “Kumku nong” says that eight years ago, he was up east of Dapha 
Bum, near Mailam Bum, and camped for some ten days at a flat called 
* Mailam yang," which the others bad heard of. By his account it is a 
high and comparatively flat tract, at the head waters of the Shi kha and 
near a route, from Bramakhund side to the Mung lang and Bor Kamti 
Sbans and Kunungs, called the “Noi kong-isong" bat. He places this 
tableland (not large) at east-north-east of Dapha Bum. 

If this be plotted on M. Desgodin's map, (Pro. A. S. B., 1880, Litho, 
1881,) it should fall uncommonly near the boundary of Djrouba, the south- 
west corner of the boundary of eastern Tibet, which is there placed in the 
corner between the upper tributaries of the Mli kha branch of the Irrawadi ; 
and the Brahmaputra (a little north of the Gulm thi). 

I had (so far) considered the range encircling the Mli kha valley on 
the north, as very high and ending in tbe peak called Nam yen, (on Wil- 
cox's map) and as an impassable barrier, with some high peaks rising per- 
haps to 20,000 feet on it. 

If, however, it turns out (as it now seems likely) that the Mli kha, 
where these “ Kunungs” live, drains the southern edge of a high plateau 

around whi irthere is probably a range, it may be true what one of the. 
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Kunungs told me, i. e., that he had travelled northward and gone into 
Tibet for a short distance, that there was a route, though difficult, and few 
travelled on it. 

He also stated that there were routes between the Mli kha and Brah- 
mnputra on the one side west, and (though none north-east) others existed 
over the ranges to the east, going to the Disang or Sang kba, on which 
also Kunungs resided, and thence east towards China. 

Until these tracts are examined it will not be possible to say whether 
or no this“ Mailam yang” is a prolongation of the * Djrouba plateau" or 
not. 

While looking at a snow field this morning I was surprised to see 
very clearly the tracks of two avalanches, distinctly marked out, as long 
curved depressions having a ridge thrown up at the sides, and the snow 
piled at the bottom, one of them was about 1,000 to 1,500 feet in length; 
neither were there the day we had come. 

The eolour of the rock forming the crest and peaks that appeared 
where there was no snow, was a dark “ purple grey." In the early morn- 
ing ere the fogs arose and when the air was at times very steady, I could 
put on the telescope, a power of 300 (diameters). "This enabled me to get 
as it were close to the summits and see detail with no exertion. "Though 
the distance was 16 miles I could detect easily the sharp outlines of the 
rock, even the larger fractures or cracks, but no trace of vegetation. The 
first seen appeared to be grass, after which there are two kinds of bamboo, 
at least so the Mishmis say. 

From all I could learn I might by now bave reached Khomong the 
Singphu village on Dihing towards Bor Kamti at four or five days from 
Bishi and three from here, but I was told the journey was almost precisely 
like the part already travelled over, if anything more fatiguing ; and that 
when at Khomong, I should see the usual dilapidated Singphu sheds, and 
learn very little more than I already knew. This might be partly true, 
but I still wished I could have gone on, the fact was that I had already 
pretty nigh exhausted the little stock of presents I brought, and to go 
empty banded, where if anywhere, presents are de rigeur, might not be 
good introduetion, or conduce to future success in these quarters, so I per- 
force made all the enquiries I could, bere and elsewhere as to what lay- 
beyond. The Phungan or Bongan ridges that stretch away south from 
the eastern end of the Dapha group I saw from several places, and from 
the western edge of the Dapha valley, up a tall tree I bad a good view, 
and found them pretty heavily snowed. The route to the north of these 
bills and over the saddle between them and the Dapha by which Wilcox 
crossed is called I am told the ** Tsau rang" bat, and not now used as it is 
more difficult than the one round the south end of Wanglfo over a ridge 
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called Song san Bim. There are now no villages between Dapba Pani and 
Khomong as there were in the year 1827, though the sites are known ; at the 
same time Wilcox's names are not always spelt correctly, for instance, his 
Koom koor, I saw the site of and it is Kum ku. (Ku is hill “in Singphu.) 
Kum ku was in fact the name of one of my men, who had been born here, 
ere the village was removed to the Kam lang, and part of this village I 
hear is about to return to its old site again, under the old chief's son, 
(whom we bad met with the five Mishmis, near the Dungan). Again 
Willeox's “Puseelah" just east of the Dapha mik, is intended for “ Bisa 
la," (= Secondary Bisa), Oglok is correct but the village gone, 

His“ Insoong” is intended for Nehong. There are also no large villages 
of the Muluk tribe where he has them unless it be the one of Khomong 
Singphus, Next day I determined to shift camp to the western side of 
the valley ere returning vià the Nchong Bum route, so as to avoid the 
gorge. We therefore packed up in the morning after breakfast, and I 
directed the men to go about four miles up the valley and camp on the 
west side, while I and the guide, Nden gam and Uren nong, started up the 
Dibing for a mile or so and proposed crossing the Mbong yang plateau, 
coming down by the only outlet known, and so across to camp, in the after- 
noon. After seeing all the loads tied up, we waded the Dapha—not a nice 
job at the mouth where the stream was strong and the stones large ; the 
Singphus were up to their waists, so I selected a place where there appear- 
ed to be a line of big stones and stepped from one to the other, to reach 
each, however I had to make the attempt to step a foot too far up-stream, 
even then I was up to the bips, at last one of the boulders rolled over, 
and I went in, but was out again ere my note book got wet inside, 
About half a mile up-stream, we spied some Singphu rubber-cutters, on 
the off-bank, and saw another trophy and remains of elephant and deer, tied 
toit; Nden gam here pointed out the mabseer, literally and truly paving 
the bottom of the river, there must have been hundreds, (probably thpu- 
sands,) from two to three feet long, though obliquely through the water 
they seemed only about a couple of inches deep. 

In about balf an hour after we ascended where a great rock barred our 
passage on the north side (or Bank of Diyun) and reached the top of 
the plateau after a little roundabout climbing and over undulating land. 

Once on the top we found it remarkably flat,and tolerably free from 
jungle; it had been largely trampled down by elephants. 'The forest 
was very second-rate, few or no large timbers or straight. Some way in 
we came across two small burial mounds that belonged to the former 
village of “ Bisa la ; the course lay on straight for the upper end of the 
Dapba valley, and as far as I could see the land everywhere was practically 


quite flat and Bad large rounded boulders embedded. At last we saw light 
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ahead, and expected to look over, and see the Dapha, but were all surprised. 
to find we had been on the second terrace all the time, and now overlooked 
the lowest one bordering the valley ; at the edge we found traces of a village 
in more burial mounds with a ditch around. Descending the slope which 
was at about an angle of 45° we could easily see the rounded boulders in 
situ in the sandy loam or clay (none angular) At foot of the slope, which 
might be 100 feet high, we came out on a sort of flat swamp or where peat 
and mud rested on sand and stones. Passing on we were probably an hour 
ere we again saw daylight ahead, and knew we were approaching the cliff, 
ere reaching which, we heard the rapida below. 

We had come obliquely and now made straight for the edge, the men 
getting fits all the way from the Hingory-seed spines. Coming out at last 
and looking over, we were all astonisbed at the height, instead of about 
200 feet it looked more like 400, and cautiously locking down while hold- 
ing a sapling I involuntarily drew back, as I could not see the cliff face at 
all, and seemed to be standing out on a ledge. The old Kamti kept back 
some distance, and “felt as if something was pulling him over," I got to 
another place and lay down and thus looking over, could see the face of 
the cliff, pretty clean for some 80 or 100 feet down, after which ferns and 
such grew, then creepers and grasses, shrubs and saplings. Tree tops often 
touched the cliff face below. To get down was now the difficulty, “ Nong” 
who alone knew the place, I had to send back, ere this, to the Dapha mükh, 
where we waded, as my belt and keys were dropped there, and now we bad 
to trust to our wits. ‘There was but one passage down we all knew, so we 
worked south along the edge. Animals go up and down this path, so we 
kept a sharp look out for tracks. While going thus, we were suddenly 
started by a loud deep growl or rumble, and saw the jungle moving, at 
once all called out “ magui," (elephant) and Lutak saw it, so we moved on 
as quietly and rapidly as we could, and were glad to get past such a very 
awkward enemy in such an awkward situation. I was hardly prepared to 
find it literally true that there was no chance of getting down except at 
this one rift, but so it turned out, and we went on and on, till at last 
tracks were found to form a path or puti, and then out we came to where 
many of these converged at the mouth of a very small gully, wide enough 
for one at a time to enter. Here we rested and ate our lunch, and I bad 
time to ask as to the singular feature we saw here and there, where huge 
Hingori trees had fallen over eastwards, at the verge of the precipice, in 
all cases the roots being at the very edge, and the stem lying in at right 
angles, (and none oblique), for some time it was not obvious, but at last we 
saw it was caused by the loss of root-anchorage on the precipice edge, and 
that the * Nor-westers" could thus overturn the larger trees pretty easily 
in consequence—the regularity of the phenomena was remarkable. The 
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entire Mbong yang plateau seemed covered by Hingori (castenopsis) and 
this was the great feature also of the plateau on the western flank of the 
Dapha valley. Ere going down I asked Nden gam to point out any traces 
he saw of human habitation, as it must bave been once a carefully guarded 
point, in the old and unruly days of the Dapha Gam. Our troops indeed 
had to fight their way by this same gut, On looking about he at once 
pointed out, first a small circular burial mound and ditch twenty yards 
south-east of the entrance of path ; secondly, a good many large trees called 
Modar, Erythrina Indica, planted to train pan on, these and the planted 
Wra bambi indicated a village site. 

I also measured the height of cliff approximately by dropping heavy 
green sticks and hard lumps of clay, also stone, and counting the pulsations 
ere they reached the bottom, or talus, the average being six beats, 

Before starting down I left my mark, in the shape of two bullets fired 
into a morbal, Fatica lancifolia or copal varnish tree, close to the mouth 
of pass on the south at four feet from ground. 

The animals that frequent this plateau, and pass up or down, I had 
one means of ascertaining at this pass or gully, and carefully watched and 
recorded all tracks as we went down, meeting elephant, buffalo, sambur, 
horina, and huguri, deer, tiger, monkey, pig, cats, and what seemed wild 
dog. But no bear. Some way on, the path forks, becoming tolerably easy, 
and near the bottom we came toa coal seam, and shales, bedded at high 
angles, The upper part of the cliff was composed of clay, with water-worn 
stones and boulders embedded. From the edge we bad a fine view of, and 
across the valley below, where we could see the Dapha Pani all along as a 
series of foaming rapids, and even hear it if we stood still; away on the 
other side of it the bottom of the valley was like a plain of grass, with 
scattered trees, It had been set on fire by the Mishmis, and was burning 
in large patches. On the other parts left black and smoking, we now and 
then caught sight of the men of our own party as little pigmies, moving 
along in Indian file to the new camp. 

Looking across the valley to the western plateau, and realizing that 
the little stream below had slowly eroded it, one had an impressive lesson 
in geological time. The sun was now getting towards the West, and 
warned us to start on, for where the camp was, we as yet did not know. 

On reaching the bottom, the river was close, and we forded it, also two 


_ other branches further, all swift but none deep. Nden gam, though a re- 


markably fine and strong young fellow, was a great opium-smoker, and he 
at once went ahead for the Misbmi hut, we had before seen, to get a light, 
and bamboo tube. Lutak and I followed at our leisure, and at one place 
passed the body of a python, seventeen feet long, tbat had been caught 
by the fire acaóng the grass and burnt to death. Soon after, we heard à | 
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man shouting and it turned out to be Kumkü nong looking for us, and ot 
say the camp was pitched more to the south, so we had to turn and re- 
trace our now weary steps, and at last at dusk got in, all of us three very 
tired. Luckily everything was as I could wish, and dinner ready—soup 
nice and hot, and I soon felt better. As I was at dinner, we heard a most 
peculiar noise (in the air seemingly) that gradually got louder and louder, 
and at last we realized it as an enormous flock of Hornbills, (the large 


-< Huang Sorai). 


Neither I nor the Asamese had ever seen more than at most twenty or 


; -ay twenty-five in one flock before, and yet here they were in hundreds— 


ev ‘lently they had intended to roost in the tall bor tree (fig) we were 
cam ved under, and all suddenly sheered off as soon as they saw our lights 
and smoke, settling a little way on. I tried stalking very quietly, but no 
use, this very particularly wary bird, or hundreds rather, was not to be 
caught, and they all suddenly and simultaneously flew, with a deafening 
noise, Ere I got off to sleep, which I did pretty early, I heard “old 
Kamti" at his gabbling sing-song prayers, mental sort of “ prayer wheel,” 
as far as the real devotion seemed concerned. If addressed to me, I cer- 
tainly should not have blessed him, more likely the opposite. He went in 
for them pretty regularly at night, all in Burmese, as he was a. good Shan- 
Buddhist, and finished off with the usual invocatory “ Om, om." 

At night we had a severe yet comical scare. The Singphus (even old 
Thang included) insisted that there was danger from wild elephants, and 
half-felled lots of young trees and saplings all about, so that the fall of 
them should give us all notice if anything came too near, they bad also 
selected the bor tree as good to swarm up in emergeney and notehed the 
trunk and ribs ready. About midnight I was startled clear out of bed and 
tent, (with revolver in hand) by tbe bubbub, indeed the smash of a tree 
first roused me. In an instant every one was up and running about, and 
the cry was “hati,” “magui,” and as I at once fired, something went off 
to the right, a shot from the carbine made it go on again, and then all 


was quiet, and we listened, some said bati, the Singphus magui, and while 


one of the Asamese suggested what I also thought, #. e., samber, suddenly 
we were yelled to from above, and looking up in the revived firelight, dis- 
covered master “ Sin-neng-gam," the young Singphu, hanging helpless over 
the said fire, unable to go up or down, and probably twenty-five feet up. 
The sight so convulsed everybody, that for the instant he was left there, 
but Nden gam soon went up to the rescue (no easy matter though) and 
when Sin-neng was got down, and came round a bit, he found he had no 
recolleetion of going up at all, said he must have done it in his sleep ! 

The shrieks of laughter this induced from my fellows, were enough to 
keep any wild animal away all night. Between one Singphu being so literally 
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'5 treed," and the others shouting me to shoot, to frighten away a deer, it 
lasted as a joke some time. Next morning my fellows sure enough found 
it was a " hor pohu," samber. At the same time there could be no mis- 
take that immense numbers of elephants must pretty frequently be all 
over the place; it was, as one Singphu said, all “hati gaon." About 10 
A. M. we started to find the return path that led over the west plateau and 
the saddle between Nehong Bim and Joithó, we were hours at it, and came 
again and again out at the same place; at last going up the spurs towards 
the Mishmi jums, where after about two hours, we emerged, and found 
them all clearing the jungle. 

These Mishmis do not cut and slash so vigorously as the Nagas when 
clearing, but go to work quietly with their small knife daos, and get 
through a great deal quickly, I noticed that they left a great deal, such as 
bamboo clump stems standing, that Nagas would have cut, but they pile 
small stuff about them, and when dry the fire does the rest of the work for 
them. Looking at their work from a prehistoric point of view, I could 
well imagine that a very small cutting implement aided by fire, could really 
make extensive clearings, for if the fires are made around the larger tree 
stems, it soon kills them, and in about three to four days the whole of the 
foliage is dead, and in a week is ankle deep all around underneath, and the 
shade has disappeared. | 

The study of the dao 1s worth pursuing, and might be expected to 
yield some results (so far unknown to us) regarding the stone age here, 


there are many forms more or less serial, and related to the Asamese. 
“Pat kutar” (lit. leaf-axe) and the Andaman p. axe. Both are forms that | 


could be closely imitated in stone, Illustrations of a few are given hereafter. 
Celts also are found all over the hills during juming, but regarded with 


superstitious awe. At several places as we came along we found large. 


clumps of the planted Ura bamboo, indicating old Singphu village sites, 
and at one place in particular where Wilcox places Koom kur near the 
upper edge of the western plateau, saw as many as five or six large mounds, 
say forty feet across and six high, around which large ditches were dug ` 
leaving as usual at four opposite places, little causeways to cross by, most 
of these mounds had bamboo clumps on them. 

It was now past midday and we had only just found the entrance to 
the path on the plateau above, I had upbraided the Singphus and * Uren 


à nong" especially whom the Bishi Gam had given me as guide and a safe 
man. It now turned out that it was about ten or twelve years since he - 
had been by this path, and the country was so trampled about aida . 


by wild | elephants | that he continually lost the track. Every now and then 
we dad all to si si 
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had several good views, not only down on, and along the same, but over 
the Mbong yang plateau beyond, to the east. The long level cliff was very 
conspicuous, wooded to the very edge, and the second line of cliff behind, 
which was more pronounced on its northern extremity towards the Dapha 
group, and where the plateau was also bounded by another cliff, not quite 
so regular. 

Some distance beyond the second terrace to the east a third was visi- 
ble, and beyond all, far off another much higher and also flat-topped. The 
southern end of which was broken up, and at last consisted of a few 
isolated low hills, risinz above the lower level, 

They report the Mbong yang plateau altogether to be a good day's 
march from east to west, From here also, the continuation of the Dapha 
group east wards was well seen, ending a long way east-south-east, in the 
Phungan ridges, snow covered, and which (in the view) closed up to hills 
along the south side of Dihing and distinct from Patkai (which was 
behind) and not now visible, though I constantly endeavoured to see it. — 

The ridges and flats west of Dapha do not appear at all regular, at 
least we several times had pretty stiff climbing among spurs and gullies, 
eventually, however, we came to where the land for along way was very 
level, and the path well defined, and here, as on the “ Mbong yang" 
the Hingori tree so predominated that the spined seeds, or seed cases, 
caused exclamations at every step; being shod I did not feel them, 
It was getting well on in the afternoon when we came out on a sort 
of natural clearing, and finding there was water to the south in a slight 
depression, determined to camp, though we had come such a short way, as 
we should not find good ground for it at the Nehong kha, The site here 
was covered for about twenty acres or so, by rank long grasses, now wither- 


Ced, and trampled down by elephants until quite open, a few large trees 


being scattered here and there, and it looked like an old Jam site. Several 
immense thistles stood dead, with the leaves fallen over and hanging close 
to the stem, the head branched and carrying the well known seeds. To 
make certain I cut several down, and took off the beads, The total height 
was from 15 to 18 feet in one case, and the hollow stem, 2" diameter. 
None of the Asamese had seen them before, nor had the Kamti, or 
Singphus (so they said). It certainly seemed out of place in these forest 
jungles, and it occurred to me as having come transported on the north- 
east winds from the upper open ridges of the Dapha Bum. There were 
only some four or five of them, as far as we saw, and all—as they stood— 
looked remarkably handsome and suitable as designs for Candelabra. 

Very soon our camp was pitched near the little pool or sedgy hollow, 
near trees, and hearing several remark how very cold the water was, 
I found it at 43° F. I made the men fire the grass, and bein g very dry 
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it soon caught and roared and crackled tall it gradually burnt out, leaving 
the view along the upper Dihing towards Khomong pretty clear, and I 
could get the telescope to work. The crests of the Phungan bearing 120° 
whereon snow lay in several large patches, and many small ones, appeared 
to have the hard rocky outline seen on " Wathong," indicating frost and 
an utter absence of vegetation. We were here much nearer this latter, and 
the peaks to the east at sixteen miles were well seen even with the binocu- 
lars. The deep purple-grey of the bare rock contrasting beautifully in the 
evening sunlight, with the light and shadows, on the snow. We were at 
probably 1,500 feet elevation, and the air remarkably clear and steady, so 
that the distance seemed really less than half what it was. ‘The ridges 
bearing 120° were on the contrary, only about twenty-eight miles (if 
* Phungan Bum"), yet appeared fully twice that distance, Several times 
I was tempted to look on them as much nearer the Mli kha than Wilcox 
put them. 

After all had eaten, I put on a power of 200 and shewed them all the 
new moon, The old Kamti, who usually carried the telescope and legs, 
was particularly taken and sat out in the cold for a good half hour, after 
the others had had enough. 

I may mention that the carriage of a fairly large telescope would be 
no easy matter if taken as it usually stands, with long brass tube and 
beavy tripod legs five feet long or so. To enable me to have the advantage 
without the difficulties of carriage, I made a light sassie wood square tube 
weighing 31lbs. and 4-6" long in which the cell of the O. G. 3'6 fitted, the 
other end so made as to have the eye-piece tube and rack motion, easily 
attached, the tripod of a strong magnetic compass, served to mount it, and 
the whole when complete, only weighed about Slhs. Having the ability to 
put on a high power at times, as when camped at Dapha Pani, it enabled 
me, often when lying at my ease in the tent, to take long excursions all 
over the Dapha Büm, and very fairly among the snows, * without turning 
a hair," so to speak. It was particularly interesting at times when the 
sun was behind, to take up the lower part of some of the great seams or 
gullies on the face of such a hill as “ Bum rong" in front of the Dapha, 
and to trace it up higher and higher. Lower down, as a deep shady chasm 
filled with tree ferns, plantains and fallen rocks, water dashing over and 
among them, the sunlight almost shut out in parts, where a straight piece 
gave quite a vista in. Again, great bare slippery rocks on all sides with 
the stream as a snow white streak, obliquely coming down the face of one 
at back (evidently a waterfall in the rains). Higher up, a long chasm, filled 
with shingle’ and tree stems, and still higher, where great shoots of stone 





have piled in the bed, and shew the clear surface of the bedded rocks. 
Above agais numbers of feeders fall in on all sides, and not a trace of vege- 
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tation, all is bare hard, glaring rock, shimmering in the hot sun. Or at 
another time taking “ Kunjung,” in the region of firs, one could wander 
about almost as at Sbillong among the grass and boulders and firgroups ; 
some of which were very picturesque, and at last were so well known by 
sight, that I could almost sketch them from memory, ending my journey of 
two hours or so by a visit to the snow fields on * Wathong," the return 
journey which in person might take four days' hard work, being done now 
in às many seconds. 

The drawback of a high power on a small O. G. is that the loss of 
light is so great that either detail cannot be seen, or it can only be used 
on such an object as the moon; again, while the best small O. glasses will - 
only stand a power of 50 and 60 diams. per inch, larger object-glasses up 
to 3'6 dia. will stand 100. 

Here on the top of this spur we found many large rounded boulders 
as on the Mbong yang and all seemed to be various forms of sandstone, 
not the gneissic or granitic kinds seen in the Dapha bed. 

Early in the morning I took the temperature of the water in the pool 
at 39,° no doubt it was caused by the intense radiation. At the Dapha 
muk I had several times taken the temperature of the river in the morning 
and found it generally 519 F. air being 40° to 43.° The temperature of the 
soil at the same time by springs was, 62.^ "The temperature of sand must 
fall a good deal in clear nights. In the mornings all the boulders embedded 
in it, had a white band of dry sand right round. Here and there white 
patches were seen, large and small; one invariably found a boulder just 
below, at an inch to 14, the heat from which had prevented the deposition 
of dew, on the sand over it. | 

Late at night and early in the morning we had heard the rush of the 
Dapha river, to the east, so in starting I calculated as if marching from 
that river, and we got off at about 10 a. M. as I always make the people 
eat first, (also their own custom). 

We very soon came to the N chong stream now a little dell and witb not 
much water, all of us had a good drink as we should not get another chance 
till late in the day, At one place we came on a party of nine Mishmis, and 
some of our people exchanged opium for rice, they were crossing from the 
Teng kha (Tenga Pani) to the new Júms on Dapha, one girl had the 
peculiar pewter or silver coronet as an inverted crescent over the forehead, 
several had cross-bows, others spears, and one a sword. We then crossed 
the saddle between Nchong Búm and Joitho, which was pointed out by 
the Singpbu, and over a long flat tract, in which we were shewn the site 
of old Bishi, where Wilcox passed, and which be marks. It could hardly 
have been noticed but for the forest being just there almost entirely of 
“Kot kora,” the fruit of which can be eaten, raw or dried! The present 
Bishi Gam was born here, 
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Some way on I detected a peculiar smell in the jungles, and on enquiry 
was told we were close to a Pung, and ere long descended into a deep 
triangular depression with swampy bottom, on sand. The water, of a pale 
bluish colour (as if diluted with shale mud) rose in an irregular jet about 
6" and S" high in a little pool and passed off as a stream. It had a pecu- 
liar saline taste, I took a sample, but later on lost it, the Singphus look on 
this water as a cure for goitre. 

About fifty galls per minute rose. The place has been used as an 
elephant trap, a skull and bones lay there of one shot some time before. 
The Muttok Gosain now and then shikars here I believe. The Hingori 
seeds were all day a perfect nuisance, first one then another got the thorns 
in their feet, and I now ascertained why the Singphus took us round by 
the gorge. It was to avoid them. There are thus three quite distinct 
routes for passing Nehong Bim, one by the gorge which we took, and 
which is very nearly what Wilcox calls * impossible," another straight over 
the hill at once, very steep and fatiguing, so all say; and the other which 
Wilcox went by, and we were now on, tolerably level and easy, (bar the 
thorns). The men all tried sandels of wood and bark, but they tripped 
and caught so often, that one pair after another, were blessed and flung 
away, and they hobbled along here and there, like a row of cripples in pre- 
ference. Eventually * Uren nong” lost bis way, and I called a halt for 
half an hour, as the wandering about was only wearisome, On bis finding 
it we soon after came to the Dungan kha, and as Wilcox says, it is *'one 
continued rapid." And we emerged from it, at last! opposite the mouth 
oF the gorge where we were all so nearly blown away. Not wishing to chance 
a repetition of the gale we went on and camped in a cosy corner under a 
big bluff that projected into the river, and where we found already, two 
log huts and piles of firewood, we were here very nearly at the end of our 
rations, and had only one good meal all round left, so they had half now, 
and keptthe rest for the morning. During the night the wind rose and 
though no rain fell, we should have again fared badly if it had not been 
for the shelter of the corner we were in. They say that this is always a 
windy site, and the name is “ Dungan yup.” 

Very early in the morning I made three of the Singphus start off at 
once for Bishi for rice and to return and meet us, they went very much 
against the grain, but there was no help for it, we then started at about 
9 A. M. the load men by a detour, to avoid the steep rock, up which the 

Kamti and I climbed, with difficulty, as it in places overhung. As we 
Pain a large party of men and seven women, appeared on the off-bank, 

having come vid the gorge, Lutak and I soon after cross- 
ng: — bluff, met them as they emerged from the bad ford, where all the 
women j ‘Wands, (held up) as they — GL NA 
sensible pla 1 
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Hardly one of the men, and none of the women bad ever seen a- 
European before, so I was considerably and closely criticized. Many 
brought over daos to exchange for salt, to carry which specially some of 
these strong girls had been brought over, and were to take back 2 maunds 
each, i. e., 180lbs., all seemed in good spirits, however, and soon after waded 
the river again, and pushed on faster than we cared to follow. By slow but 
steady walking we at last got to “ Pen" gaon, by about 3 p. M. and found 
that our men had failed here in getting rice, which was at famine rates, 
and had gone on to Bishi, where we followed, and camped at about 4 P. M. 
baving done from near Dapha Pani, in two days, what took four in going 
and in a pinch might perhaps be done in one, if certain of the road. Of 
course we here got plenty of rice, vegetables, &c., which mainly we were 
short of. Some old fellows, and one who could speak Asamese, came to 
enquire how we had got on, and confirmed a good deal I had heard as to 
routes, &c. It seems the Dapha Gam, when he fled from Bishi, went to 
the site we bad passed at Nchong büm, and was there some time, but his 
unruly habits and raidings obliged us to follow him up with the “ Singpha 
expedition" and he then fled to the Mbong Yang to besafe. He was, how- 
ever, dislodged from there by a party under native officers (Lola Sing 
Sylhetia) the Europeans being I hear, wounded en route near Bishi and 
Miao, and at last decamped for Hukong vid Kbomong, from whence there 
is a route into upper Turong. 

It is said that for some time, the cattle that had belonged to the Gam 
and his people, ran wild, and even had been seen not many years ago, I 
could get nothing certain as to this, and doubt there being any now with 
Mishmis, and rubber-hunters all through the hills. 

Early next morning we packed up and I made some small presents, an 
electro-mug to the Gam, assortment of needles, tapes, and such, to his wife, 
4c. The load-men I paid, Rs 6 each for the trip of about eleven days, 
and gave them some opium in, I should like to have been able to be more 
liberal, but there are many incidental expenses connected with an expedi- 
tion of this kind tbat swell the sum total, to no small amount ere all is 
over. What would be considered extremely moderate, by Government, or 
to any subsidised expedition, may be heavy on any single individual, espe- 
cially when no return in the way of profitable trade is yet possible. 

Passing west for Loang village we first saw the site where these Sing- 
phus devoted offerings to their demons or nats. It was a picturesque site 
among some tall Jutuli trees that threw a more or less mysterious shade 
on the cleared space below, where there was a house some 330 x 12, of 
the usual kind, and the skulls of buffalo here and there tied to the tree 
stems, as relica of the feasts and offerings. Singphus are grossly supersti- 
tious, and their entire belief seems to consist in a series of demons who 
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must be propitiated or evil results will follow. The slightest pain or sick- 
ness, is considered the work of a Nat, and must be counteracted by an 
offering of eatables, a bad spleen will therefore eost a man of standing 
seven or eight buffaloes, ere he is killed or cured himself, and the chances 
of the latter are small. 

Any ordinary native doctor should here make a fortune in a very 
short time, as the people are ready to look on all drugs as eharms, more or 
less, and pay accordingly. In a rice flat west of Bishi we were warned to 
look out for a wild male buffalo that was gradually becoming one of a herd 
of tame ones, and which the Singphus soon intended to shoot for a feast ; 
sure enough as we turned into a small flat of open land we saw about eight 
or ten buffaloes, mostly lying down, one of these a male then got up and 
stared at us, gradually but slowly moving off to the edge of the scrub, 
where he disappeared when we were only about eighty yards off, the others 
all remained. As an instance, where a large and usually very wild animal 
can become more or less tamed, and semi-domestie, by associating with 
tame cattle, it was a very good case, and noteworthy to naturalists. 

The very marked difference towards eastern Asam especially between 
the tame buffalo there, and in Bengal is due to the above, and that the 
large wild males so often have access to the tame herds. The Bengali 
tame buffalo indeed can be usually picked out at once in a mixed herd by 
the degraded horns. Smaller, more curved down, and giving the frontal 
region a rounder contour, the horns also are not so nearly in the plane of 
the face and nose, less effectual as weapons in fact. When two male 
buffaloes fight they first appear to circle around and take each other's 
measure. ‘Then suddenly with a rush collide, their heads held down and 
face to the ground, the skulls meet with a fearful blow. Each then en- 
deavours to force the other backwards using all their huge force and making 
the sods and jungle fly. If well matched they struggle thus for some time 
and endeavour to gore each other's shoulders and neck, by lateral thrusts 
of the horns, twisting the head round as they push, and this explains the 
peculiar sweeping curve the horns have as 09. 

Once turned, the victor pursues the vanquished for hours, if not a 
whole day. At first, strength and weight are the elements in a buffaloe's 
favour, subsequently speed. ‘The wild males in Asam are at times fully 
twice the weight of an ordinary male as seen in Bengal. 

After reaching Loang and pitching the camp, I wandered out north 
for a sketch of Patkai if possible, but the distance all along was haze. 
Coming home I saw some Singphus returning from “ Turong ku," whence 

they had brought buffalo, and who found Patkai no diffieulty. One of the 
—— a native gf Hukong, was particularly inquisitive, and a great opium 
smo " e 
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The night was cold and windy with a little rain, the morning cold and 
foggy till 11 A. x. The men after eating tied a large bambu on each side | 
of the canoe to steady her at the rapids, and we packed up for departure ; F 
some boxes and a tent, by four men, went off by land for Bisa, and were 
to meet me there three days hence. We then embarked and after shooting 
several rapids, found that two of the men in the boat were hardly equal 
to emergencies; so I landed them and several of the boxes that I desired 
to keep dry, telling them to meet me at Bisa, and if possible overtake those 
who had started first and recall the Kamti. 

We therefore had only Thang as steersman, while self and servant were 

in the bow, several rapids we shot thus, very well, though the pace was no 
joke now and then, and I donned my swimming belt as precaution. At 
one rapid we found a second shoot near the bottom, and taking Thang’s 
advice kept to the left side, flying down it at speed, though we bumped 
here and there. When near the bottom where the river suddenly turned 
sharply to the right, we saw to our dismay a huge snag right across our 
path, which he had forgotten, so using all my strength I ran her ashore in 
a little bay at the side, striking the shingle with such force that the canoe 
ran a long way upon it and we were all thrown out. The stream, however, 
had caught the stern, swung her round, ending in a capsize, just as we had 
jumped up and were pushing her off. Luckily by pushing bard as she 
rolled over she cleared the snag and was carried down the rapid. Running 
along the bank we got ahead, waded in and caught her ; but no easy job to 
hold and bring to shore. The lashings we found intact that had been passed 
over the boxes tent &c., and the two guns were safe (for a wonder) ; in fact 
very little was lost though everything was wet. While the othertwo got 
some firewood, I opened a cartridge, rubbed some of the powder on piece 
of the lining of my hat, which was dry, and with about quarter of a dram 
powder fired it in the air, getting fire at once ; some dry leaves and grass 
soon were blazing and the logs caught. 
f Afterwards we lit several roaring fires and hung everything we could 
about to dry. My man at once started a kettle of tea and we got on very 
fairly. Our great anxiety, however, was to dry our clothes ere night, ns 
rain threatened. Thang and I now got in more fuel while the servant got 
me dinner, 

From what he said there was no possibility of avoiding a spill, and the 
Singphu's belief was that if we had held on, the canoe would have jammed 
under the snag and we should have lost all, and been unable to get her out. 
Ere dark we had a good many things dry and rain came on at night. Early 
next day we again got big fires going and about 11 4. w. were surprised to 
see the old Kamti, Lutak, our guide, and my Asamese * Milbor"' turn up. 
Luckily for us the old fellow was superstitious, and got quite uncomfurt- 
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able the night before, because one of the men had a dream that we bad met 
some disaster in the canoe, so he had started at dawn and hunted up- 
stream and came upon us, quite expecting, as he said, all he saw, and heard. 

For once I was thankful as to a “belief in dreams," With their 
help we got the bamboos relashed, ev erything again stowed, and embarked, 
going down the first five or six rapids most carefully but getting more 
confidence as we went on. Certainly the way we shot some, was enough 
to make any one hold his breath; there was little or no danger from 
rocks: it was mainly from the speed and bumping on boulders, that 
often threw the canoe violently aside, and at times the want of room 
to turn suddenly where the stream rushed down a side channel. The ex- 
citement was considerable, as often from the canoe we could not see the 
proper channel lower down, where all was hidden by the frothy tops of 
the small waves. "There was hardly time to speak ; in fact, one could not 
be easily heard with the rush of the water ; and each time as we emerged 
into the deep and agitated water below (going fully ten miles an hour), 
we felt a relief. By and by we reached the rapid at the entrance to “ Buri 
Dihing” and all got out, holding the canoe as we waded, and let her down, 
each getting in as he came to the deep water. Now and then we hada 
little trouble but gradually rapid after rapid was passed till we had come 
down a distance that had taken us three days in going up, and camped at 
one of the places we stopped at when coming up. Early next morning we 
got off and again got over what bad taken three days going up, camping 
close to Bisa at Kherim Pani mouth. 

At Jagon we got out and procured some rice as what we had been eat- 
ing was bad, having got wet. We also found time to bargain for some 
vegetables that we were much in need of. 

At Bisa I received my dik (letters); and after the land party had 
joined, I procured a second canoe and we all went down by water, 

Nothing of moment occurred till we reached Bor Phakial, the Kamti 
village above Makum, where I again stopped to see the Kunungs, and 
men over from “ Mung Kamti.” They came and spent a day with me, 
which enabled me to collect and verify a good deal of geographical matter, 
and write a limited Kunung Vocabulary. These men are called “ Aung” 
by the Chinese (so they say), and trade with them eastward. I observe 
that these are the race that M. Desgodin locates there as “ Loutse," and 
says the Chinese call them ** A-nong ;" undoubtedly they are these people 
who call themselves “Kunnung" as did also Wilcox in 1827. They say 
their tribes and villages are scattered all over the country from the Mli 
kha and Mung Kamti, to the eastwards, and are not confined to the Mli 
kha alone. They are celebrated as workers in iron which they smelt — from. 

ore of two sorts, sandy, and in lumps, like stone. | NC 
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deti oe sip APANG bo the north, and also a little southwards, and 
reg d ie valley of the Nam sang or Disang, the tributary of the 
three days east of, and parallel to Mli kha. 
Le " = practically ended here I may as well summarise the results, 
naaa e information was new, and some of value as either corroborating 
porte, or useful for checking them. — First as to the direct route 
east up Dihing, or Diyun kha, past Bisa, Bishi, and Khomong for Mung 
Kamti, I learnt that the route as far as I went, and possibly to Khomong, 
was not so very difficult, was in fact much easier than I had expected aa 
far as the Dapha Pani, being in the main a wide flat valley, and not a 
gorge, 

From Khomong it is said to be ten days to Manchi, and the route 
soon leaves the Dibing or Diyun, crossing Songsan group, though between 
December and February snow may lie on the passes, ‘This route or “ Song- 
san bat," then goes to, and down the “Mung lang kha" from which a 
path leads north-east to Manchi, and the Mung Kamti villages. It is 
reputed easier than the Tsaurang bat route followed by Wilcox in 1527, 
north of Phungan Boom, and also shorter. A difficulty on each being 
that it is all uninhabited, and supplies for some ten days or so must be 
carried. Indeed, now there are fewer villages than when Wilcox passed ; as 
between Pen or Kusan, and Khomong, while some five or six are mentioned 
by him, there are none now. The signs of former population we saw pretty 
often, and always where indicated on Wilcox's map; though the names are 
sometimes oddly spelt, thus his “Insoong" is the Nehong, “ Puseelah'* is 
Bisa-la, “ Koomkoor" is Kum-ku. At each of these there were villages in 
1827, as also at Oglok and Lujong. 

The want of villages is insisted on, by the Singphus and Kamtis them- 
selves, as the greatest difficulty, as people must now travel fast and have 
no time to spare, either to look for easier tracks, or improve those in use. 
At the same time it is not so very long ago that these villages existed, and 
that, * Lall Chand K YAH. es his wares on the Mbong yang plateau east 
of Dapha Pani, as 1 am told. 

This want of population (which is also a drawback on the route over - 
Patkai to Namyang for Hukong), does not exist to the same degree east 
of the Mli kha, whence there are several routes east, over low hills, 
then a central ridge, occasionally snowed, and down to the Disang or Sang 
kha (called also Nam sang), a journey of some three days. Thence they 
say the route crosses n range dividing this Disang from the Do ma or Nam 
Do Mai, also a tributary if not the main stream, of the Irawadi, and which 
is known under so many names.” East of this there are ranges north and 


s Shue mai, Sgin mai, Shuey mai, or Shoe mai, Zin mai Phang mai Kha, Myit 
| - 
ngo Do Mat. ü 
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south that divide this river from another (evidently the Salwin) ; but none 
of them bad been so far, and they seemed to confuse the Salwin and the 
Mikong together; traders, however, pass east and west across the tract 
dividing tbem from the boundary of China, 

According to these Kunungs and a Kamti who seemed well aequainted 
with these matters, the Do mai is the same as the Shoe mai and a somewhat 
larger stream than the Mli kha, or Sang kha, confirming the supposition of 
Dr. Clement Williams, and the paper on this river by Dr. Anderson (read 
before the R. Geographical Society some eight or ten years ago) in which 
he fairly demonstrated it as the main source of the Irawadi. ‘This, and the 
references thereto, in Mr. Jenkins' paper and my former reports, seem to 
have been overlooked by Mr. C. H. Lepper when lately claiming this as a 
new discovery. There can be very little doubt but that Dr. Anderson is 
right, that the Shoe mai kha rises in Tibet. The only doubt in my mind 
was whether it was the lower portion (or not) of the river known north as 
Nú kiang. Recent observations, however, by Gill, M. Desgodin and others 
seem to prove that the Ni kiang and Salwin are rea!ly the same as shewn 
on the map by M. Desgodin. 

While on the matter of routes I may mention that the Kunungs re- 
port routes north ; one of these men, indeed, had been that way into Tibet ; 
another route from the Mli kha, led north-west towards Brahmakund, and 
the Mishmi country. They could give me no information as to any from 

their villages towards the north-east, though it may exist. Routes south 
seem pretty numerous, People often come and go by them to Bamo and 
the Shan states, also to Hukong. 

It is a noteworthy fact, and one deserving careful attention that the 
country lying east of Asam, between it and China, seems even in our day 
so little known through the absence of traffic over it, that we cannot even 
name the rivers in succession, with absolute certainty. 

This is no doubt caused by the difficulties due to its peculiar forma- 
tion. It is situated at the south-east corner of the great Tibetan plateau, 
where the rivers converge, and have such a rapid fall, to the level of the 
southern plains, in channels more or less parallel, that they have cut out 
deep valleys and even gorges, extremely difficult to ford, or ferry, or bridge, 
except by iron chains. Every here and there the line of route, otherwise 
not easy, is completely severed by a deep valley and gorge, and long detours 
are n A 
Here and there on this tract we see the iron chain bridges that demon- 
strate the character of the obstacles, and that bave successfully linked the 
route fragments together so far. The local engineering capabilities, 
however, are crude, and no doubt if longer spans were possible, these im- 
passable gorges could be crossed at far more eligible sites for a route. 
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If one is ever feasible between Asam and say Atentse vid Mung Kamti 
and the Lutze or Kunung country, it will be by the construction of a few 
light wire bridges, at a few selected sites at present impassable, 

Even in times long past, when both the Government and people of 
China were, from religious motives, anxious to find easy routes to India 
there was none known, over this short section. Those used were the sea 
route vid Quantung or Canton, the Straits, and the Bay of Bengal ; the other 
was '' the old route" through the northern deserts to Khoten and Kashmir. 

In the Journal R. A. Society, October 1881, page 552, the Rev. S. 
Beal, in an article on the ** Chinese Buddhist inscriptions found at Buddha 
Gaya" gives a list of priests and others who travelled by these routes, and 
are recorded by I-tsang, A. D. 671 to 690, (1,200 years ago). In one case 
reference is made to a party who came over 500 years before, so that even 
under far more favourable conditions and great inducements to find a solu- 
tion to this problem in the far past, it remained insoluble. I attribute it 
mainly to the gorges and river torrents that defied the engineering capacity 
then available. If a route from Asam due eastward vid Mung Kamti is ever 
feasible, it will be by means of light wire bridges at carefully selected points, 

With the experiences of Gill, Baber, and others before us, it seems, 
however, doubtful now if the game is really worth the candle. "The difficul- 
ty of getting out of Asam at the eastern extremity is one thing, that of 
getting into China is quite another. The former I have drawn attention 
to for some ten years as quite feasible, vid the Nongyang pass over Patkai ; 
the latter has I fear been equally well demonstrated as the reverse, by 
others who have actually passed over the country in question. 

I may also here say that the idea of a “neutral zone," surrounding 
Asam on the east and south-east, must appear erroneous to most of those 
who have studied this matter, and I observe that Mr. H. L. Jenkins is 

i ly silent on it. 

— as the tracts lying to the east and south are concerned, I believe 
them to be claimed by the king of Burma. It is not so very long ago that 
the Burmese Woon, attempted to overreach us, and step over Patkai to 
place his boundary north, on the Namtsik. Burmese influence also in Mung 
Kamti is equally assertive, and I heard complaints regarding it this last 
time, so that we may rest assured that the Burmese will be the last to 
admit Hukong as “neutral,” even though filled by various unruly clans 
disclaiming their authority. i i 

When making enquiry as to the comparative value of various routes, 
east and south, I ascertained that the one from Makum vid Khomong to 
Mung Kamti, east, was about equal in distance and difficulties to the one 
from Makum vid Naga hills to Hukong, (now commonly used and called 
the Tirap route). The elevations too, were much the same, and we hence 
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get a clue to its feasibility. When examined on the map it will be seen 
that this distance is about half the total on a direct line bo Aten-tzu on 
the Kinsha kiang. One-third of this total I had just seen, presented no 
great obstacles, i. e., from Makum to the eastern end of the Mbong yang 
plateau Longitude 96°45’ (near Khomong). Thence to Mung Kamti is 
over the Songsan Boom with perhaps elevation of 8,000 feet. The Mli kha 
valley is pretty level (see Wilcox also) and the bills east of it have passes ab 
about 3,000 feet leading to the Disang. Thus we know something of this 
route for rather more than half the way, (ñ. e., four-seventh) and only 
about fifty miles remain, to join it to Gills’ route. But of this fifty miles 
all I know, is, that it must cross the Shoemai, Salwin, and Mikong. It is 
a great pity that Government has not finished up the survey of Asam even 
within our own frontier, as far as Phungan Boom, and the head of the 
Dihing valley, especially as there cannot possibly be any objection locally : 
and we have men such as Col R.G Woodthorpe, R. E., thoroughly com- 
petent and probably willing for the work ; were the Surveys on our own 
side executed, it would go a long way bowands simplifying this rather com- 
plicated question. 

The possibilities or otherwise, of opening a route from Asam either 
direct to Aten-tzu, or vid Hukong to Tali fu, and western Yunan is one 
thing, the advantages or otherwise of such routes compared to their 
difficulties is another, and a matter I at present do not discuss, especially 
after the late Capt. Gill, E. Colbourne Baber, and Colquhoun have so 
emphatically denied the value. In the present I confine myself to the 
borders of Asam eastwards and the passes and people around. 


. 
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Some words in Kunung, 8. E. Peal 1882. 


vowels a asin Rat "lagna tas 











a as in Father i ns ee ch as tah. | 
e as n in say. porre aw as in nwe | 
— — 
One ti Ear a na Neck nyin 3 
Two nni East num shai Nail ling | 
Three asam Elephant mago Net kon 1 
Four a vli Eye no Night a gui Pi 
a bri Nose sa na | 
Five anga Father a pai 
Six ru Fence duen Qil su 
Seven syen Finger de gong Opium keni 
Eight syot Fire tami 
kyat Fish na chi Path p- 
Nino tai gu Flower sing wat Plantain gu si 
Ten san y si. Plough pung 
ti san Foot hi ben 
Twenty ani san Fowl kha Rain su wa 
Frog deri and dri Rice ma kum 
Rivulet ? vang chi tu 
Arm uur. Goat tang kre River ? to sin de kha 
AITOW "A Gold kham Road pa ra 
Axe pe jeng Gong tseng 
Asam Mong Nung obit Salt so la 
Di, o — 
Hammer to jan ie ta ga 
Bambu ma sang Hand u ben Silver ya 
Bead tesis Head n phe Sister a nam 
ro cit Hil ma jui Small nya chan 
Bear ma Horse mung rang 
Bellows la sub House kin Smoke ma ui 
Big ga be | (Fr. Butter) 
Bird pa Iron aam Enake b 
Blood su Snow ta nan 
Boat kong si Junglo a rum Son & chan 
Bone ra ga Spoon ka ni ta 
Box tyek - n'k'm ju Steel tsam and tsi 
Brass syen King r'kom ju Star gu met. 
Bridge nam phan Knife khi Sun nam gang 
Buffalo nu ga 
; Lake si kon Tea phalap 
Cat mm Leaf ta wa Ga Thigh ma chi 
China kho Lead hik Tibet Ching ku ga 
China man khea sang Lo ma chi Thunder mu din 
Cloth yo Calf of leg mo bo Tiger kang 
Coal wam Losch ka phat Tobacco ya mum 
Crow tang kha Loom yo ra Tongue pa lai 
Cotton pu s 
Country ya ga Man a sang Village mereng guba 
w paa Mat pa lu » (small) mereng chan 
Milk nung 
Monkey n goi Water wang 
sam sum Moon so lu War ta bu 
rang Morong tum la West nam nup pha 
chan mai Mother a mai Wind nam bung. 
Mount ma jin Woman po me shang 
gui Mouth noo Wood » kham, 
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IV.—On the recent existence of Rhinoceros indicus in the North Western 
Provinces ; and a description of a tracing of an archaic rock painting 
Jrom Mirzapore representing the hunting of this animal.— By Joux 
COCKBURN, Ese. 
[With Plates VII and VIII.] 
[Received 7th June—read Ist August, 1883.] 


On the 5th of July 1881 while hunting in the ravines of the Ken river 
two miles due south of the town of Banda, f bad the good fortune to dis- 
cover the fossil remains of a rhinoceros. 

My attention was first attracted by a number of minute fragments 
of teeth which whitened the surface of a ridge. On closer examination I 
clearly identified the outlines of the skull of a Rhinoceros, marked by a 
faint trace of fragments of bone. A glance at the pattern of a fragment of 
a molar satisfied me of the correctness of my identification ; and carefully 
marking the spot, I returned next morning accompanied by J. La Touche, 
Esq., the Collector, H. Miller, Esq., the Assistant Magistrate, and C. F. 
Knyvett, Esq., the Superintendent of Police. "These gentlemen with much 
spirit, aided me, and we dug up an area of about 4 square feet with our own 
hands till no further trace of bone occurred. 

The appearance first presented was deceptive ; the inferior lateral half 
of the skull was not perfect as might have been expected from the outline 
observed, and all the bones were in a fragmentary condition, 

The bones and teeth obtained were the ascending ramus of the left 
inferior maxilla as far as the insertion of the last molar in four fragmenta; 
a fragment of the glenoid cavity of the right scapula; the right incisive 
tusk nearly perfect ; several lower molars; and one perfect upper molar, 
which I regret to say was much split and dropped to pieces, when it was 
found impracticable to put it together again. 

A large quantity of fragments of teeth together with some longitu- 
dinally split pieces of the shafts of long bones were also obtained. 

The presence of well defined cingulum on the upper molar led me 
at first to suppose that the remains belonged to an extinct species, but 
on carefully comparing the extremely fragmentary fossils in company 
with Mr, Richard Lydekker, the remains were found to resemble those of 
Rhinoceros indicus sufficiently closely to enable us to tentatively assign 
them to that species. | 

JH. namadicus to which species we might otherwise have assigned the 
fossil is now admitted to be identical with R. indicus. 

The mineral state of the fossil, the nature of the locality it was 
obtained from, and the associated genera found in the Banda ravines closely 
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nu the conditions under which Mr. Foote's R. decannensis was 
ound, 

Immediately below the rhinoceros bones was a hard stratum, 4 feet 
thick, which has yielded bones of Bos, Equus, Portar, and antelope.* 
The rhinoceros bones were slightly impregnated with mineral matter and 
‘studded with small nodules of kankar but not sufficiently so to imply 
any great antiquity. Other fossil bones picked up in these ravines are 
very highly impregnated with mineral matter possibly with a ferric base, 
Witbin 4 feet of the rhinoceros bones I picked up several ehert and shell 
knives on the surface of the soil. 

A molar of Rhinoceros indicus considered recent was obtained by 
Mr. Bruce Foote in the alluvium of Madras and is remarked on by Mr. 
— Lydekker as “ very interesting as showing the former range of that species 
far to the south of its present habitat, which Jerdon gives as the Terai 
from Bhotan to Nepal" (J. A. 5. B. Part II for 1880, page 32.) 

Carefully weighing the facts I came to the conelusion that these re- 
mains were not necessarily very ancient, and the split bones and shell and 
chert implements were evidence to my mind that the animal had been 
killed and eut up by savage man, at no remote period. Recently, (October 
1881,) when asked by R. A. Sterndale, Esq., to contribute a chapter on 
Rhinoceros for his forthcoming work—* A Popular Natural History of the 
Mammalia"—describing Æ. indicus I wrote as follows: 

“Tt is probable that this Rhinoceros was found throughout the plains 
of the North Western Provinces in unreclaimed spots as late as the fifth 
or sixth century." 

According to tbe observations of Dr. Andrew Smith in South Africa 
these huge pachyderms do not absolutely require for their support the 
dense tropical vegetation we should think necessary to supply food to such 
buge beasts.? Since marching through the forests of the Maharaja of 
Benares in Keyra and noticing forest forms like Shorea, Tectona, Dias- 

in alluvial country, their gradual disappearance when the humidity 
is lowered by debasement and the substitution of forms like Butea and 
Zizyphus characteristic of the scrubby jungles of the N. W. P., my ideas 
on the subject have considerably enlarged. I was not aware at the time 
that the Emperor Baber had recorded that he found both the rhinoceros 
and elephant common under the walls of Chunar when he visited that 


s A list of tho fossil shells found by me in tho same locality and presented 
to the Indian Museum was given me by Mr. G. Neville, but I have unfortunately mis. 
laid his letter, 

f The tapir alluded to by General Cunningham ns occurring on the sculptures 
of the Bharhut stupa is a mythical chinoceroto. The ponsile lip is tolerably charac- 
teristic, - 
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fortress in 1529, never having had the good fortune to meet with a copy 
of that rare work, Erskine's “ Baber.” 

The aecompanying tracing of an archnie petroglyph from the Ghor- 
mangur rock-shelter near the fortress of Bidjeygurh in the Mirzapore 
district, testifies to the recent existence of the Rhinoceros over this tract. 

This drawing is of surpassing interest not so much on account of the 
portrait of this huge animal fast receding before civilization, and practically 
extinct in continental India—or of the vivid and spirited hunting scene 
probably many centuries old which it recalls, as owing to the clear and char- 
acteristic manner in which the spears used are depicted. 

These spears I consider to have been made of wood and stone only. 
The reasons for this conclusion will be stated further on, 

Admirably executed drawings of Bos arni, Bos gaurus, Rhinoceros, 
Elephas, Ac. occur in most of the rock shelters in the neighbourhood and at 
first sight might be supposed to be of great antiquity, but it appears to me 
that they need not be more than 300 years old, if not less. For if the 
rhinoceros and elephant were found near Chunar on the banks of the Ganges 
in 1529 they were probably more numerous at the same time and continued 
to exist later, on the banks of the Sone where these shelters occur, a country 
yet covered with forests harbouring the tiger, bear and sambar. 

Granting the possibility of these drawings being comparatively mo- 
dern, we find ourselves face to face with the astounding conclusion that the 
" stone age" has but recently passed away among the aborigines of the 
Kymores. 

A state of stone culture calls up a host of anthropological questions ; 
but before going further I may mention that I had long before come 
to the conclusion that the aborigines of the Kymores were in a stone age 
as late as the 10th century A. D. ‘The remarkable piece of sculpture from 
Kalinjar, now in the Indian Museum, which was supposed in the short 
note by H. J. Rivett-Carnae, Esq. (read by me before the Society, P. A. S. B. 
January, 1883,) to represent an aborigine armed with a stone axe is possibly, 
from the absolute identity of the axes and chert implements found in the rock 


shelters of Mirzapore and on the surface in the vicinity of Kalinjar,intend- . 


ed to represent one of the same race as those who hunted the rhinoceros in 
Mirzapore. 
The tracing of the rhinoceros hunt Plate [VII] is a faithful tracing 


of a petroglyph in the Ghormangur cave in Pergunnah Bidjeygurh of the 


 Mirzapore District. 


"This cave was visited by me on the 17th of March 1883. Its exact 
position is two miles due south of Mow Kullan bridge, and within three 


miles of the celebrated fortress of Bidjeygurh, and five of the river Bana. a 
This rock shelter has tho ‘Appearance ofa huge mushroom. Ib is 
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gigantic boulder, the remnant of some rocky ridge with the sides scooped 
out by atmospheric agency for three-fourths of its circumference leaving 
a huge central pedestal or stalk on which the drawings have been executed. 

The drawings are in the usual red pigment which was generally 
hwmatite, pieces of which were dug up in caves. This was probably mixed 
with animal fat and laid on with a fibrous brush, while the outlines were 
executed with a pointed stick, 

These drawings are as a rule in tolerable preservation probably owing 
to the fact that they have been protected from the weather by the situa- 
tion of the cave. 

The first drawing of a rhinoceros observed by me was in a shelter about 
400 yards south of the camping ground at the village of Roup in Pergunnah 
Burhur. It was at this village that Dr. Hooker camped on the 3rd of 
March 1848, (See Him. Jour. Vol. I, p. 60) and its position is plainly 
marked on the map that accompanies bis work. The sketch was about 3” 
long, and I am not ashamed to confess that I did not recognise the animal 
at the time, probably unconsciously deeming it incredible that the animal 
could have occurred here. The following extract bearing on the subject 
is from my note book. 

“February 9th.—There is a group of three men attacking a boar 
whose tusk is planted on the tip of his nose like the horn of a rhinoceros. 
Two of the men who are in advance wear short skirts, but the form of their 
lance heads is on too small a seale to be defined. Attacking him from the 
rear is the obliterated figure of a man on a large scale, and the form of 
lance-head he is using plainly indicates the chip spear.” 

The next step in the process of the discovery is detailed below in an 
extract from my note book. 

“(March 14th.—Harni Harna cave near Bidjeygurh. There are nu- 
merous well executed drawings of Sambar hinds identified by the stag along- 
side, but the most remarkable drawing is what looks much like a rhinoceros 
hunt. The drawing is much injured; there are traces of six men (whose 
uplifted arms are evidently discharging spears) pursuing an animal, which 
the evidence of my senses compels me to say resembles a rhineceros. ‘The 
horn is perfectly represented, and had not half an inch more of the 
snout scaled away, I should have been able to identify the animal with 
certainty." 

The same night in a foot note to the notice of their Roup cave, I 
remarked —“ Having since found several drawings of boars with the tusko 
in the right position I consider it improbable that men who represented 
animals so accurately as these savages, would bave drawn a boar's tusko, 
thus (on the top of the nose). This may be evidence in favour of the animal 
seen to-day in the Harni Harna cave being a rhinoceros." ‘Knowing I was 
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in a promising locality, I strained every nerve to find a more perfect draw- 
ing, walking twenty miles a day, and undergoing more fasting and privation 
than the most enthusiastic votary of superstition. 

The question no longer admits of doubt for the animal in the draw- 
ing now exhibited is as plainly a rhinoceros as the objects around it are 
men. 

On the 17th of March I had the good fortune to be shown to the 
Ghormangur cave which is well-known to the Kol and Gond wood-cutters 
in the locality, though they were quite ignorant of the fact that scores 
of other caves with paintings existed higher up the bluff. This cave 
is called the Ghormangur or horse cave, and was said to contain 
drawings of horses, but I was quite unable to find a single drawing of 
the horse although this animal is not uncommonly depicted in other 
caves. 

I may now proceed to a description of the sketch [Pl. VII,] which is 
a faithful tracing taken by brushing tissue paper with kerosine oil to render 
it transparent securing it on the rock with pellets of wax and going over 
the lines with a blue pencil, The kerosine oil afterwards readily evaporates 
on exposure to the air. 

A group of six men have attacked a rhinoceros identified at present 
with X? indicus.* One of these the animal has tossed with his horn and 
the position of the man sprawling in the air is comically like our own draw- 
ings of people tossed. A man wearing an unusually large head-plume who 
is in the rear has tried to draw the animal off by plunging his spear into its 
hind-quarters. His attitude indicates that he has thrown his entire weight 
into the thrust. 

In front of the enraged animal are two men, the lower of whom in an 
attitude highly indicative of action, has what appears to be a simple spear 
of hardened wcod with two supplementary barbs, levelled at the animal's 
breast. The upper of these two figures has nothing remarkable about him, 
his head-plume differs slightly, and he seems to be armed with the ordinary 
triangular-headed spear with two supplementary barbs which is found 
throughout these cave drawings. 


i * The sentence in Jerdon's Mammals, p. 234 under R. sondaicus ** Ono of theso 
species formerly existed on the banks of tho Indus where it was hunted by tho Em- 
peror Baber,” has been usually considered by subsequent writers to allude to 
R. sondaicus. Tam strongly inclined to think that the species hunted by Baber was 
R. indicus. Iam not aware what authority Jordon had for saying that R. sondaicus was 
found on the northern range of the Rajmahal Hills near tho Ganges, but have a faint 
recollection of seeing some such statement in an old Indian sporting publication. : 

Ball questions the fact. It is, however, unfortunately but too true that neither 
Blyth nor Jerdop know R. sondaicus, Blyth having named a characteristic stuffed 
specimen of 2, indicus na R, sondaicus, Blyth Cat, M. M. A. 8, No, 460 A. 
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Only one of these men appears to be absolutely naked, the others 
appear to have on a short kilt which is elsewhere represented in this cave 


and may have resembled the frin kilts common! in 
all parts of the world. ged only worn by savages 


All save two it may be noted wear head-plumes, a characteristic of 
savages although our field marshals might demur to this statement. In 
the hindmost individual this plume is of unusual size. An examination 
of a head 3" long in which the plume is plainly shown leads me to believe 
these plumes were coloured feathers and other objects worked into a queue 
or scalp lock somewhat similar to those indulged in by the Nagas and 
North American Indians at the present day. The lines which occupy the 
head and body of the rhinoceros I have noticed elsewhere. They may 
be intended to represent the segments into which this animal almost 
appears to be divided by the overlapping coat of mail, but are more pro- 
bably a conventional way of filling up blank space in adrawing. There are 
a few other objects of interest in this cave which have not been noticed 
elsewhere. In the hand of a plumed individual to the left of the rhinoceros 
hunt is a spear valuable as being drawn on a somewhat large scale and 
being in a very perfect state of preservation. [See Plate VII.] 

This spear closely resembles the mongile or double-barbed spear which 
is a favourite pattern with the modern Australians and Polynesians, and is 
always cut out of solid hard heavy wood.* 

A very similar spear but with eight such barbs is figured by Brough 
Smith, in his Aborigines of Victoria. [Pl. VIII, F.] 

It occurs to me at this stage that I have not yet brought forward the 
evidence, which has led to so bold a hypothesis regarding the material of 
which these spears are made and will do so now. 

Stone-tipped implements of three kinds are, I consider, figured in the 
various caves I have hitherto examined, viz : spears, arrows and stone knives ; 
but it must not be inferred from this that iron implements are wanting. 


e With reference to tho efficiency of wooden and stone spears for destroying large 
mammalia, it may not be generally known that au Australian savago has been 
seen not only to transfix but nail a man to a treo at 30 yarda with a wooden 
chip spear thrown by the womerah. 

They readily kill Maerepus mayor, cows and even horses belonging to the settlers 
with these weapons and even the mighty whale succumbs to a slato harpoon-head in 

f an Esquimaux. 
us t homo wa Naga panjio which will penotrate any living thing shows how 
effective pointed bamboo may be. It is moro than probable that some of tho spears 
here represented. were of bamboo, The bamboo found in the vicinity of Bedjeygurh 
is valued at tho present day for spear shafts and latties beyond all others, and baving 
had my own hog spears shafted with it I can testify to its superiority. , 
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On the contrary almost every cave contains well defined drawings of 
iron implements which form one of the best proofs I have that the other 
implements so closely resembling those of modern savages were made of 
stone and wood, 

For example, in a painting in a cave at Lohri I found what is an 
iron-headed spear (PI. VIII B] But in this very shelter occurs also a 
drawing of a man spearing a stag sambar with a weapon, which is similar 
to one represented in the Likuniá rock-shelter, and which Lam convinced ` 
every anthropologist will be prepared to accept asa nonemetal weapon. 
[Pl. VIII, E] Another form of iron spear head, not uncommonly found 
in the hands of horsemen, is a typical form not unlike a lozenge-shaped 
form of head yet used among ourselves. [Pl. VIII, A.J 

The metal arrow-heads bere and there observed [Pl. VIII, C] are as 
obviously of metal* as the pike staves of the spears are of wood. 

Lastly, I may mention that the foreigners usually represented in these 
drawings are often armed with round shields and curved sabres which 
apparently differ in no wise (rom the modern tulwar. I have also to state 
that I have actually found a portion of an iron arrow-head in a cave. 

The best evidence we can have in support of the idea that the drawings 
above alluded to represent stone weapons is the fact that stone implements 
occur in abundance in the soil of the caves mingled with tbe identical 
material with which the drawings were executed. 

The spear head D [Pl VIIL] is I believe intended to represent a 
wooden spear as it is yet a favourite pattern with savages. A painting in 
the Lickunia rock shelter near Shahgunge represents a man about to spear 
a hind. The weapon in his hand referred to above is a spear with a broadly 
angular head followed by nine barbs. [Pl. VIII, E] The aboriginal Austra- 
lians in smoked bark-drawings, and doubtless in caves, represent their stone 
spears in a manner so very similar to this drawing [See Pl. VIII, G] 
that I bave no hesitation in expressing my opinion, that the similar weapons 
represented in the Mirzapore rock shelters were headed with stone, wood 
and bone, convinced as I am that further researches will abundantly prove 
the truth of this theory whatever the age of the drawings may be. . 

No modern form of iron spear-head resembling E is known to me. 
k In a single instance I have observed, that the huge sword-shaped blade 
| of the Naga spear was followed by two supplementary barbs whieh were 

of a piece with the blade. 
na - The Andamanese not uncommonly whip on two or three supplementary 
| iron or bohe barbs to their pig arrows, but these latter are not usually 
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Both these Tribes have not long passed out of a stone age and the 
persistence of the custom points to the fact of their having used many 
barbed spears in other material at no distant period. 

A multibarbed form of copper harpoon or spear-head appears to have 
` been used in India during what here corresponds to the Bronze Age. 
Three such harpoon-heads were ploughed up in a field in the Mainpuri 
District of the Gangetic Duab, associated with flat copper celts and copper 
bangles. [See P. A. S. B. 1868, pp. 251-262. ] 

The celts were of exactly the same type as one found in a Buddhist 
mound at Muttra by General Cunningham (Arch. Surv. of India, Vol. II, 
p. 16). One of these copper spear-heads is now in the collection of the 
Indian Museum, and two other similar specimens were in the Allababad 
Museum when I was Curator of that Institution. 

The specimen in the Indian Museum is well worn on the first barb by 
grinding and has two eyelets at the base. The short thick truncated 
rounded tang in all three specimens favours the idea that they were fixed in 
a shifting socket as the Andamanese pig arrow is at the present day. "They 
were not therefore necessarily harpoons for spearing aquatic creatures, 

A larger and different form of copper spear-head, said to be from 
Bithur ? near Cawnpore) is also in the collection of the Indian Museum. 
It has three pairs of blunt rounded supplementary barbs below the 
blade. Iam not disposed to think that the broadly triangular head and 
fine sloping lines of the barbs of the cave-spears were intended to repre- 
sent either of these forms in copper. The great number of barbs on the 
cave-spear adds much to the probability of these barba having been of 
stone. 

A peculiar class of angular flakes [PL VIII, H] very common in 
these caves were I would suppose let into grooves in wood as shown in the 
restoration of a stone spear [ Pl. VIII, I.] ' 

I cannot here refrain from stating that this discovery is entirely due to 
the liberality of H. Rivett-Carnae, Esq., C. S, C. I. E, F. S. A. without 
whose constant aid I should neither have been able to find the caves nor write 
— Note to the abore, 

Two important objections might fairly occur to n critic after reading the above, 
First, that Baber's identification of the rhinoceros at Chunar in 1529 is at the best 
doubtful. Secondly, that the occurrence of the rhinoceros in the vicinity of Chunar 
would imply the presence of forests thero, whereas the district now is semi-arid. 

With regard to tho first objection I would point out that Baber was preriousiy 
acquainted with the rhinoceros. His description of the rhinoceros hunted by his son 
on the banks of the Indus is most accurate, and leaves no room for doubt as to the 
genns of tho animal he described. Ho compares the folda of its skin to housings and 
its internal anatomy to that of the horse, a fact which subsequently required the 
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genus of Cuvier to dotect. With regard to the second objection as to the existence of 
forests in tho vicinity, there is in my opinion ample ovidence to show that tree 
forests existed not only near Chunar, but right through the Gangetic Duab as high as 
Cawnpore till the 16th century and later, 

It requires same abstraction to conceive that this now semi-arid region largely 
productive of reh and usar was covered with forest so recently, but such was without 
doubt the case. Wild elephants are stated in the Ayeen Akbari to have been found 
near Kalinjar in Banda, in Kuntil, in Mirzapore, Kurrah Manickporo, in Allahabad and 
Chunar. ‘These points define a former forest tract throughout which stone implements 
occur, 

Rhinoceros indicus, it may be noted, frequents grass by preference, while Rhinoceros 
sondaicus is a forest and mountain loving species. But the habitat of R., indicus 
at the present day, the great grass jungles on the banks of the Brahmaputra, and 
those of the Himalayan terai are in cither case bordered by forest, in which the 
rhinoceros is occasionally found, and secks refuge when pursued, Inthe occurrence 
of both the rhinoceros and elephant near Chunar in 1529 there is evidence that 
extensive forests did exist in the immediate vicinity of the rivor's bank; for granting 
that the rhinoceros did frequent the heavy grass which was certain in places to 
have covered the alluvium within the immediate influence of the great river, such 
would not have been the case with the elephant, for the food of Elephas indicus consists 
of succulent leaves, shoots and twigs, and it requires large tracts of forest to maintain 
itself; differing in this respect from its African ally. We have, however, the evidence 
of a modern Englishman which shows that my supposition regarding the bordering 
forest is correct. Capt. Blunt who marched from Chunar to Ellora in 1795 records 
that a “thick forest" existed between the Jurgo nadi below Chunar and Suktesgurh, 
(Asiatic Researches, Vol. VIT, 1801, p 57.) The Chinese Pilgrim who in the 7th century 
marched from Allahabad to Kosim stated that ho passed for several days through a 
vast forest infested with wild bulls. I have marched by what is considered by General 
Cunningham the same route, and was struck by the absence of vegetation, and the 
prevalence of reh. Bits of dhak jungle ( Butea) scattered over this tract may be tho 
remains of what was once a forest. This growth everywhere in the N. W. P. appears 
to replace true forest forms, once the conditions necossary for their existence are 
altered, 

The change effected in the climate has undoubtedly been great, and everywhere 
in the plains of the N. W. P. dried watercourses and rivulets, barren ravines, and saline 
efflorescence, attest to tho slow but certain progress of aridity and exhaustion, 

As regards the precise locality where the drawing of the rhinoceros hunt was found, 
sal forests yot exist there in patches, and the occurrence of numerous characteristic 
drawings of the Bison (B. gaurus,) a forest loving animal, renders it nearly certain that 
primeval forest existed at the time. In the swamps engendered by these forests I 
would suppose the rhinoceros depicted to have lived. Both R. sondaicus and R. suma- 
trensis frequent what must be very similar localities at the foot of the Garo, Khassia 
and Naga hills whore I was informed by the late Major O, R. Cock that he had seen 
both species. 
| The cover frequented by the rhinoceros seen by Baber on the banks of the Indus 
would better be discussed by some one more familiar with the Province than I am, 
but there is much probability that forests harbouring elephants existed at tho period of 
the invasion of Semiramis. = 
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EXPLANATION OF THE PLATES, 


(Not published) Cyrestis. 

View from the mouth of the Dapha Valley, N. to N. E. 

Highest peak of the Dapha or Wathong. 

Sketch Map of Asam. 

Sketch Map of the Dihing basin. 

Asamese Weapons. 

Rhinoceros-hunt Scene (1th the original size) Ghormangar Cave. — 


A. Iron Spear (Chunádari Cave). 

B. Iron Spear (Lohri Cave), 

C. Iron Arrow-head (Chunádari Cave). 

D. Wooden Spear (Ghormangar Cave), 

E. Supposed Stono Spear (Likunia Cave). 

F. Wooden Mongile from a bark-drawing by an aboriginal Austra- 
lian (copied from Brough Smith's ** Aborigines of Victoria"). 

G. Chip Stone Spear (Brough Smith). 

H. Angular flake found in Caves. 

I. Attempted Restoration of Cave Stone-Spear, 
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